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PREFACE. 



The Political Clianfres which are sweeping over India with unprecedented 
rapidity, the efforts for the Development of its Material BeaouiceB, the Social 
Heforms which are grarlunlly takint; place, the apread of Education, the increas- 
ed activity of the Native Mind, the progress of Christian Missions, are all 
events of deep and lasting interest. The Public Press, Goveroment Administrn- 
tioQ Reports and other Ufficial Documents, Beporta of Miaaiona, Bible and 
Tract Societies, Sic., furnish abundant details respecting them. Many of these 
sourcea of information, however, are not generally available, whde others are in 
an inconvenient form for preservation. It seems, therefoi'e, that a Gleneral 
Review of the Transactions of the year, duly claasified, and within moderate 
compnss, might be issued with advantage. Eighteen years' residence in India 
and Ceylon, with 30,(100 miles of travel, including thrice the circuit of the . 
country, have afforded the compiler special opportunities for collecting informa- 
tion, as well as of judging of its accuracy. He has, therefore, been induced to 
prepare a work of the above description. 

It must be confessed, however, that the further investigation has been pur- 
sued, the greater the difficulties of the subject have appeared. From the 
budgets of the Secretary of State downwards, statistical tables and estimates 
must be received with great caution ; the moat eminent men often draw very 
conflicting conclusions from the same preraiaea ; the native mind contains 
numerous depths which those best acquainted with it acknowledge that they 
have not yet fathomed. Still it is so far gratifying that every year the task 
is becoming eaaier. 

The General Administiation Reports are treasuries of valuable information ; 
but as Lord Elgin observes, " they are not compiled on any uniform plan nor 
brought together in any Central Office, ao as to show theStstistica of theBmpire." 
The Statistical Committee appointed by Lord Elgin, will, it is hoped, remedy 
this state of things so far as material interests are concerned. It is most fleaira- 
ble that a similar improvement ehould be made in a far more, important depart- 
ment — Missionary Siatistics. While a few Miasions, especially in the Madraa 
Presidency, present Repoits which are about all that could be wished, there are 
many others which furnish statements of a very different character. Some- 
times mere empty generalities are given, such as " The attendance is small but 
encouraging," or, " it is larger than it baa been for many years." A Mission- 
ary may be zealous in his work ; but from contracted views may not see the 
value of Statistics. The Home Secretaries however, ought to know their 
importance. The.objection may be raised by some Missionaries, that they have 
no time to attend to the preparation of returns, it is a sufficient reply to this, 
that as a general rule the most flourishing Missions have the most complete 
statistics, e.g. those of Madura, Tinneveily, and Travancore. This, indeed, stands 
to reason. The Missionary who reviews his work periodically in all its bear- 
ings is most likely, with God's blessing, to be successful. To neglect it, is as 
unvrise as it would be for a merchant to abstain from balancing his book*. The 
following items are especially desirable ; 

Pate of Commencement of Station. 

Names of European Missionaries, with year of ftrrival appended. 
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PRBTIOK. 

Katitb Aqsnct. 

Miniflten or Pastors. 

Gateohiats. 

Betulera. 

School HittnuM. 
Totsl. 

NAnvas DKOSB CHRIBnAM iNSTSrOTIOK. . 

CongiegaticmB. 
ChuTOhea and Prayer Hoiuea. 
Men. 



Bsptiied during year. 



Total NumI 
Baptued. 



Women. 

Children upder IS yeara of bk«. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

ToUl. 



Total Nnmbet 
Unbaptized. 

Oiand Total... 

Average attendance on Diriae Worahip. 

f Admitted during year. 
CommAicanti. jEsduded. 

(FrcHnt Number. 
Marriagca. 
Deaths. 

SMen. 
ToUL 
Eduoatiok. Namier i^Sehmlt. 
English Schools. 

Veroacular Institutions for Catechists and Teachers. 
BoardingSciooU. (g?J^- 
Village Schools... {»»»;; 
Night Schools. 
Total number of Schools. 
Sciolart. Boyt. 
En^^lish Schools. 

Vernacular iRstitutions for Catechista and Teachers. 
Boarding Schools. 

Village School.... {g^;«Sij^ 

Night Schools. 
Total 
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FBIFACK. T 

Sciolan, Oirlt. 
Boarding Schocda. 

vm.g.s*„i....{*;S.u„ 

Total. 
Gmnd Total. 

Average attendance. J q'j,' 
Expenditure ahd Conibibutions. 

Expenditure on Pastors and Cntechista for Christiaa 

Congregations. 
Contributions of People for do. 
Expenditure on Native Agents among the Heatlen. 
Contributions of People. 

Expenditure onChurcliQuildingiBepBiia, Lighting, ka. 
Contributions of People. 
Educational Expenditure. 

/"Contributions of People. 

,_ 4 D ■ J ) Grants-in-Aid. 
Amount Eaised...ja^,^^^ip^ 

C Total. 
Expenditure on Poor. 
Contributions. 
Baiaed for Bible Society. 
do. Tract do. 

»"»"•■«»>■• IXu!"" 

qv. I i Expenditure 

"'^ tContributiona. 

The Returns of tbe American Madura Mission contain also the 
following items : 

! Bibles. 
Testaments. 
Scripture Portions. 
Tracta. 

Tbe prepnration of these laat need not occupy much time. The number of 
books on hand at the end of the year, if counted and deducted from the 
quantities received, nill show the distribution. 

Under tbe grand totals for each year the corresponding numbers for the 
previous year might be added in a single line. 

The Secretaries of the principal Missionary Societies in London meet 
periodically. It ia most desirable tbat they should agree upon n uniform plan 
of statistics. Blank tabular forms might be sent out to Missionaries to be filled 
up. Huled Account Books, with appropriate headings, shoild also be provided 
for each Missionary to facilitate the necessary entries. The cost would be 
comifaratively trifling ; while orderly habits would be strengthened ; attention 
would be directed to every department of Mission work ; and probably more 
efforts would be made to call forth the energies of the Native Church, instead 
of drawing upon home funds for every thing. 

TTie compiler haa commented with great freedom upon whatever he con- 
siders to require reform. It might be more plenaing to give rose-coloured 
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reports — to " speak smooth things, to prophesy deceits," but it was 
with no such object that he took up the pen. While r few, instead of en- 
deavounng to amend what is wrong, may be disposed to sneer at the critic, 
he believes that most concerned will evince a different disposition. When 
the gigantic evils which have to be encountered in India, with the very inade- 

rite means at the disposHl of those who have to remedy them are conaidered, 
wonder will be, not that so much is yet undone, but that so much has been 
accomplished. Still this is no reason why existing evils should remain unno- 
ticed. By bringing them frequently before the public, they wilt be the sooner 



This compilation is not intended for those who read simply for amusement 
—such will be disappointed. It is hoped, however, that it may be found 
useful to a few wishing to get information, in compact form, on the objects 
of which it treats. To disarm, in some smwU degree, the criticism even of 
the last, it may be prudent to make the following quotation from the Report of 
the Delhi Baptist Mission for 1861 : 

"Misuon Bsporta are raid to Iw dry, insipid prod iictiana, seldom orneTcr read 
througfa, and aftenliuKW consigiDed t« the wiute banket, without being favoured even 
with a cursory perusal from the kind Bubscriber Ui whom they are aeat. 

"It is probable that this complaint (so often made now-a-days) is cot nafounded, 
and we think more reasons than oae may be given for it. 

" That Keports of Christian Hissions should be written in a readable and interest- 
ing stj'le, we readily admit, and tliat Beporta do not always posseu these qualitiea, ia 
also very possible. 

" We would however crave the kind attention of the reader to the following re- 

" Is it not quite possible that very often the deficiency oomplained o^ is to be 
found, not bo much in tbe report itself, as in the parson who reads it ! So that a re- 
port that would be interesting to one man is very dull and insipid to another. 

"When a commercial firm publishes an annnal return of its prooeedines, a (Aort- 
holder will peruse with pleasure, the long array o£ figaroa, and dry statistic^ matter it 
coDtauia, while a man who haa no ital i7dtrt4t in tki coarem, can hardly be persuad- 
ed toglance at such a production. 

" The reason for this diderence is so obvioiu, that explanation is unnecessary. We 
tberafors leave the moral to the solution of the reader." 

The compiler has especially to express his obligations to the Friend of India, 
the Indian Keformn; the Bombay ffuardian, and the Tiiaei of India. They 
have furnished some of the most interesting extracts in tlie volume. Use has 
also been made largely of the Reports of Government, as well as those of 
Missions, Bible and Tract Societies, &c. Limited space has prevented the in- 
sertion of many details which would otherwise have been gladly added. Persons 
interested in Ceylon will find » valuable colleetion of statistics and other 
information in Ferpuion'a Ceylon Pireetoiy, published annually. 

Some explanation is due for the Ifite appearance of a Year Book for 1861. 
The primary object of the work is to give facts about Missions. The 
Home Reports are not printed till about July, and another mouth elapses before 
they reach India. It is hoped, however, that the next issue will appear rather 
earlier, as well as be free from some of the imperfections which must be found 
in a first attempt. 

Maobas, October 9tb, 1842. 

Ihsiah Honit. 

IS pie or 4 pic« = 1 anna, Ifd. 16 anoas =. 1 Bupee, 3 ihiUings. 

Erratum. 

Page 86, line 2i. For *07 read 406i. 
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. INDIAN YEAR BOOK 



1861. 



INTBODUCnON. 

India is the noblest trust ever committed to a Christian nation. 
It contmns one-sixth of the human race, a people naturally docile 
and intelligent, inhabiting some of the most fertile regions of the 
globe. Wave after wave of invasion, intestine wars, devastating 
lamines, crushing despotism, bribery and oppression in multiplied 
forms, and, above all, the blighting influence of an abominable 
superstition, have combined to neutralize its advantages, to depress, 
in every respect, the state of its population. 

The sad acknowledgment must, however, be made, that the 
solemn responsibility of such a charge is felt by only a few of those 
to whom it has been delegated. Except when famine is decimating 
large districts, or their beleaguered countrymen are carrying on a 
contest against fearful odds, the great majority of the British 
nation never give India a thought. Still there are some who take 
an interest in the welfare of that great country, and to such a re- 
cord of the changes which are pacing; over it, and notices of the 
a^ncies which are at work for its amelioration, may be acceptable. 
Though the chief object of the following pages is to describe the 
social, moral and religious condition of India ; political events, 
the progress of agriculture, manufeetures, and commerce, are not 
overlooked. The latter are not only of some importance in tiiem- 
selves, but affect the former. 

Ceylon is included in the review, both as being closely connect- 
ed with India, and as forming, on a small scale, a standard of 
comparison. 
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2 STATISTICS. 

EXTENT, POPULATION, &c. OF INDIA AND CEYLON. 









Populati^ 






SqtmnMOa. 


Papulatuia. 


toS(iwvre 


Betimaled Re- 
rentct, 1861-2. 


Benral 


233,000 


10,852,397 


169 


£ 11,213,273 


British Burmah... 


70,25C 


1,205,25C 


17 


720,50! 


Oude ,. 


25.<XXi 


7,eoo,ooe 


280 


1,272,171 


Nagpore 

Northwest Provinces 


76,432 


4,650,00t 


61 


378,125 


10S,00( 


30,250,00( 


280 


5,870,363 


Punjab 


95,60( 


15,167,82] 


.162 


2,885,467 


Bombay Presidency. 


110,107 


12,038,11! 


86 


7,501,157 


Madras Presidency... 


136,872 


23,301,697 


171 


6,719,53C 


Straits Settlements.. 


1,575 


202,51( 


128 


150,215 


General and Political 
Total 








.763,610 


907,136 


131,967,818 


117 


11,291,695 


Assigned Districts... 


21,566 


1,972,291 


80 


514,729! 


Cejdon 


21,700 


1,876,167 


75 


767,10011 



PRINCIPAL PROTECTED STATES. 

UhBEB THB Bb^H. Si/uare p„nalatiim. Umdbb THE COMBAI Sqiiare p.^j^;^ 



CMhmere . 



Ourwal 

Sirmur,. 

Sikim 

Bewah... 

6up'I«)c»0<I ,• 

Dholporo 

Bhivrtpore 

Pattinlft* :.. 

iBljtnmlpore. 

Kamitona 

SciDilia'B Territories. 
Holhai's... do. ... 

Bliopa)^ 

NifAm'^ D.ominioiw* 



1,079 

1,B70 
8,827 
10,923 
I,S2e 
1,S78 

114,391 



8,000.000 
1S0,000 
100,000 
76,596 
61,766 
1,200,000 
l,O7a,800 
550,000 
600,000 



7,413,420 

3,328,612 

ei5,lG4 

062,872 



TiAtif... GlS,5Sa 8S,702,30G 



eiooa 1,068 S13,: 

Freoch do 183 203,1 

t Rovenne for 1860-1. 
* BxoInriTe of recent additions uid c] 





600 
6,764 
.4,399 

16.617 

10,850 
8,445 

800 
3,775 




Cutidt 

Baroda 

Petty States in Gnzv 

tat •. 

Kattywar.. ,. 

KiiUpore 

Sawunt Wari ,. 

Maratha Jagljirfare. 


500,636 
825,B28 

1,030,338 

1,468,900 

500,000 

120,000 

419,02S 


-Total... 


60,650 


4,466,925 


TOTBR THB MADBaS 






Ofisaa Jaghirea...,.,. 

Mysore 

Cochin 


18,0*1 
30,836 
1,988 
4,722 
1,165 


381,330 
3,73^.927 

288,176 
I,0U,SS4 


TravMicore 






Total... 


51,802 


6,491,9,03 



n Kevenne for I860. 

f Including smaller States not given 
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CIVIL AJj-MlSrSTnATIOX- 3 

A Parliamentary Return, July 27, 1S.'j7, estimates ttjtj area at' 
India at 1,4GC,.(79 square miles, ami tlie population at 1N<),8S4,2!)7. 
It 13 geneialiy supposed, liowevei', tliat ttio number of inlmUtants 
amounts to about 200,000,000. 

TERUITOUIAr. AimANftEMKN'TS, 

Scindia'B Dominions- — Tli*: scattered territories of Scindia have 
l)een consolidated by an exclianye, witb the British Oovei-n- 
ineitt, of his possessions South of the Vindhya Mountains, for 
the Neemuch Assigned Disti'icti, and certain portions of tiic 
Jliansi and other Districts. 

Bhopal. — The Bairseali District, containing 4'.")G stjoare miles, 
foimeriy a dependency of Dliar, was given to the Begum of Bliojml 
for services during the Mutiny. 

Oentral ProvlQcea —The Prevince of Nagjiore, the Saugor and 
Nerbudda Territories, have been united under one central jurisdic- 
tion. They form a compact area of about !)0,00U square miles, with 
a population of more tlian six miUions, and i-evenues amounting to 
ivbout three-quarters of a million sterling ]ier annum. The ad- 
ministration will be conducted by an agent to the Govemor-Guneial, 
to be designated Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. — 
Oakutta Giizefte, No\cmber 30, 1801. 

CIVIL ADMINISTRATION. 

During the last ten years India has bad nearly as many now 
constitutions as France during the Reiiublic. A few of the changes, 
in themselves, are probably for the woi-se, but tlic growing strength 
of public opinion causes an improvement on the whole. 'J he Coui-t 
of Directors, though narrow-minded in some i«a|>ects, bad this 
great advantage, that its members took a deep interest in their 
chaise. With Parliament it is exactly the revei-so, Maeaulay 
used to say, that an enquiiy into a row at Covent Garden would 
excite far more attention in the House of Commons tiiaii the most 
importiint subject connected with Indiii.* The very mention of 
the country sends ofi' the conscientious legislators to tlie smoking 
room or the clubs. When Sir Charles Wood was explaining lii.s 
famous Educational measure, there were only from ten to fifteen 
membei-s present. 

A recent number of the Calcutta Revteiv quotes with approval the 

* J. C. JIorBbuiiut, E^., the London Corresjxnidoiit of the Priead r^ India, puts it 
thna : "If yna fancy that any petition from the moBt iiiiuinrmis, the ninat wealthy, tlie 
must influeutUI axseinbly of tMropeanii and natives in Calcutta on the subject of nny 
piavances, will |mjdnoe as much impression aa even a turn|rike petition on Uie Houfw 
of Onnininnii, you are egregiously niiiitakeu. A few wordn fr>>in the Secret-ti? of Stale 
pi)Oh-[Hiohing it, oouiigns it to overbsting darkness and oblivion." Sejitcmher 19, 1861. 
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4 CIVIL ADMIX ISTKATtOK. 

following remarks from " Considerations on Representative Govern- 
ment," by J. S. Mill : 

" It is not by attempting to rule directly a country like India, but by gvviug 
it good rulers, that the blnglish people can do their duty to that country ; and 
they can scarcely give it a worae one than an English Cabinet Minister, who is 
thinking of Bnglish not Indian Politics.".. ," A free country which attempts to 
govern a distant dependency, inhabited by a dis-siniilar people, by means of its 
own executive, will almost inevitably tail The only mode which has any 
chance of tolerable success, is to {(o^'ern through a delegated body of a coni- 
parativeLy permanent character ; allowing only a right of inspection, and a ne- 
gative voira;, to the changeable administration of the State. Such a body did 
exist in the case of India ; and I fear that both India and England will pay a 
severe penalty for the short-sighted policy by which this intermediate instru- 
ment of Government was done away with." (p. 332 ) 

The Indian Council, under a wise and conscientious Secretary 
of State, might prove of great value. Family interest and similar 
considei'ationa, however, weigh so much with the ministry, that 
such a head of the Department cannot always be expected. Every 
year affords additional proofs of the con-ectiieas of the maxim, 
India must be Governed in India. This has been practically 
conceded, to a large extent, in the case of the colonies. Why not 
also in what may be regarded as the most important of them all T 

Lord CANNtUG, 

The close of Loi-d Canning's administration was marked by a great 
change in the opinion of the Indian public with respect to his merits. 
For Horae time after the Mutiny, he waa regarded with a feeling 
bordering upon contempt. It was said that the late Postmaster- 
General might be described by two of his own office-marks, "Insuffi- 
cient" and " Too L;ite." Before he laid down the reins of government, 
it was admitted by all, that he had made noble efforts to retrieve the 
past. In some cases he was as extravagantly praised as previously 
due allowance had not been made for the difficulties of his position. 
It must be admitted, however, that he was unequal to the terrible 
crisis of the Mutiny, and after it had been suppressed, his want of 
vigour in reducing the outrageous war expenditure, cost the country 
the Income tax with its attendant evils. 

Perhaps the most honourable feature in Lord Canning's character 
was his desire to do justice. In some in.=itances hia judgment might 
be mistaken ; but he seems to have been alwaj-s influenced by a 
wish to do what was right. His policy with respect to the prin- 
ces and nobles of India, conciliated the upper classes of natives, 
while the unexpected publication of rules about the sale of Waste 
Lands and the Redemption of Land Revenue, had a similar effect 
upon the European settlers. 

Some of the principal events which marked the close of Lord 
Canning's government, may now be noticed. 
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Legislative Enactments of 1861. 

The following Acts were passed by the old Legislative Council 
befoi'e its abolition. 

No. 1. — An Act for tlie iinproveraent of the administration of Juatice and 
Despatch of Ijusincas in the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bombay, 12th 
Janvary, 1861. 

No. 2. — An Act to Braend Act VI of 1S57, (for the acquisition of land for 
public purposes), i^th January. 

No. 3.^Aii Act to provide for the collection of Duty of Customs on Pepper 
exported by sea from the Britiah Port of Cochin. 28(A January. 

No. 4,.— An Act for the levy of Port-dues at Calingapatara and Munsoor- 
cotlfth within the Presidency of Fort St. George. ISii Febrmry. 

No. 5,— All Act for the Regulation of Police. 22iid March. 

No. 6. — An Act to alter the time from which the Indian Penal Code shall 
take effect. ^lA April. 

No. 7. — An Act to empower the Governor-General in Council to increase the 
rate of duty leviable on Salt manufactured in, or imported, into, any part of the 
Presideaey of Bombay. S3nrf April. 

No. 8.— An Act for the levy of Port-dues in the Port of Amherst. 24H 
Apnl. 

No. 9. — An Act to amend the law relating to Minors. iilA April. 

No. 10.— An Act to repeal certain Regulations and Acts relating to the Pro- 
cedure of the Courts of Civil Judicature not established by Royal Charter. &9li 

No. 11. — An Act to amend Act XIV of 1859, (to provide for the limitation 
of suits), lit May. 
• No. 12.— An Act to amend Act XLII of I860. 20a May. 

No. 13. — An Act to regulate temporarily the procedure of the Police enrol- 
led under Act V of 1861, (for the regulation of Police). 20^ May. 

No. 14.— An Act to remove certain tracts of country in the Rohilcund 
Division from the jurisdiction of tlie tribunals established under the general Re- 
gulations and Acts. 27'* May. 

No. 15. — An Act for thelevy ofPort-duesin the Ports of theConcan. 28ih 

No. 16. — An Act for licensing and regulating Stage Carriages. Ith Julg. 
jVo. 17.- An Act to amend Acl XIV of 1 843, (for rankling the Customs 
Duties in the North- Western Provinces), llh July. 

No. 18.— An Act for imposing a Duty on Arts, Trades, and Dealings. 16U 

No. 19.— An Act to provide for a Government Paper Currency. I6lh July. 

No. 20, — An Act to amend Act XXV of 1868, (for appointing Municipal 
Commissioners and for raising a Fund for Municipal purposes in the Town of 
Bombay). iUk July. 

No. 21.— An Act for limiting in certain cases for the year commencing from 
the 31st day of July ISRl, the amount of Assessment to the Duties chai^able 
under Act XXXII of 1860, (for imposing Duties on Profits arising from Pro- 
perty, Professions, Trades, mA Offices and Act XXXIX of 1860, (to amend Act 
XXXII of i860.) 21IAJ«ly. 
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No. S3. — An Act to aioend Act II [. of L86I, (relating to trespasses by Cat- 
tle). 20« Augaiit. 

No. 23.— An Act to nmenif Act VIII. of 1859, (for simplifying the Proce- 
dure of tliB Courts of Civil Judicature not established by Itoyal Charter). 
%itk Auguti. 

No. 21. — An Act to enable the Banks of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay to 
enter into arrangements wilh the Government for managing the issue, payment 
and exchange of Government Currency Notes nnd certain business, hitherto 
transacted by the Government Treasuries. 31*/ Angaat. 

No. 25. — An Act for simplifying the Procedure of the Courts of Criminal 
Judicature not established by Royal Charter, hlk September. 

No. 26.^An Act to regulate the occupation of laud in the Settlement of 
Malacca, llh September. 

No. 27.— An Act to regulate the administration of Port Blair and other Set- 
tlements in the Andaman Islands. Ttk September. 

No. 28,— An Act to extend the provisions of Act I of 1859, (for the amend- 
ment of the Law relating to Merchant Seamen). Ttk September. 

No. 29. — An Act to consolidate aud amend the Articles of War for the Go- 
vernment of the Native Officers nnd Soldiers in Her Majesty's Indian Army. 
HA Sepkiaber. 

No. 30. — An Act to enable the Bengal MiUtary Orphan Society to register 
under Act XXI. of 18(11), (for the Itegistration of Literary, Scientilic, and 
Charitable Societies). Tl/t September. 

No, 31. — An Act to regulate the manufacture of Saltpetre and the sale of 
Salt educed in the refinement thereof. 7(4 September. 

No. 32.— An Act to postpone the operation of a portion of Clause 8, Sect. I 
of Act XIV of 1859, {to provide for the Limitation of SuiU). HA SepU'aber. 

No. 33. —An Act to amend the Schedule annexed to the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 22rf November. 

Changes in the Councils. 

The year 1861 ia marked by very importa,nt clianges in tlie 
Legislative body for India. In 1853 Lord Dalhousie established a 
Legislative Council, open to the reporters of the preaa and to the 
public. Early in 1859, the Home Government requested the opinion 
of Lord Canning, Sir Barnes Peacock, and Mr. J. P. Grant about 
its working. "Mr. Grant considered the present Council an 'in- 
finite improvement' on the former system. He declared it impossi- 
ble to go back. Himself the author of the arrangement for ad- 
mitting strangera to the debates, he proposed the addition of equal 
numbers of non-official Europeans and Natives to its ranks. In these 
opinions Sir Barnes Peacock generally agi-eed. In December 1859, 
Lord Canning accordingly sketched a scheme for giving Madras 
and Bombaj' Councils of their own, and for confining the duties 
of the present Council to legislation on all imperial matters, aa well 
as for Bengal, the North- Western and the Non- Regulation Provin- 
ces, In these three Councils he proposed that non-official members 
should Lave seats. The only change he recommended in the 
Calcutta Council was the exclusion of all but official reporters, and 
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the adc^tion of the simpler fwins of a CcHamittee in place of the 
set debates of a Parliaoient. He would, however, have avowed 

the presence of strangera."* 

In I860 Sir BajTiea Peacock made'himself obnoxiouB to Sir 
CSiarles Wood, though he earped the gratitude of all India, by 
the noble stand he made agaiDst the scandalous grant to the Mysore 
Princes at a time when there was a great ^aiiciaJ deficit. On 
the other hand, the free criticisms of the Judges in Council on 
some acts of the Indian Government, were equally distasteful to 
Lord Canning. The differences with Sir Charles Trevelyan had 
likewise an influence. 

In January 1861, Lord Canning again addressed Sir Charies 
Wood. He proposed the exclusion of the Judges from the Imperi- 
al Legislative Council, substituting for them two Civil Officers j 
but he recommended that the number of non-official Members, who 
are appointed for only one year, should be increased from three to 
five, U> be chosen from amongst Europeans or Natives as the 
Governor may think proper. It was also recommended that Bengal, 
and, eventually, the North-Westem Provinces and the Punjab, 
should each have its own Legislative Council. 

Sir Charles Wood adopted Lord Canning's suggestions in the bill 
submitted to Pailiament, which became law in June 1861. The 
Friend of India thus states some of the objections to it : " TTie 
provision for publicity is not sufficient. The Governor-General 
may exclude not only reporter but visitors, may refuse to publish 
the result of the Council's proceedings, may make it as close 
a body as the Inquisition of Spain. Without set oral discussion 
as at present, the imperial legislature will be destitute of dignity 
and fell to secure respect. A Viceroy who hates the Europeans 
may give seats to only Natives, while his successor, who may 
despise the Natives, can, if he chooses, nominate only Europeans. 
Not only will the non-official members always be in a hopeless 
minority, but should any of them show unu-sual independence, they 
may be got rid of at the end of the year, or be checkmated by the 
removal of the Council to the other end of the Peninsula, or by the 
determination of the Viceroy not to summon a meeting til! the year 
expires."-f- The most arbitrary powers are also conferred upon the 
Governor-General in cases of emergency. Public opinion, however, 
will always tend to prevent, to some extent, the abuse of such au- 
thority. 

The " Minor" Presidencies are probably indebted in some mea- 
sure to the speech of Mr. Bright during the Mutiny for their in- 
creased privileges. By requiring the sanction of the Supreme 
Government to the most minute expenditure, the weightiest con- 
cerns of the empire were allowed to drift into confusion, while 
attention waa given to trifiing details. The new Act restores to 

' Friend of India, JMmuj 2, 1862. t FrUttd of India, July 18, ISOl. 
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Madraa and Bombay the Legislative Coimcils of which they were 
deprived in 1833, with &om four to eight additional Members, (^ 
whom one-half must be non-officials. 

It is to be hoped that the Councilfl will guard agaimt an evil 
mentioned by Sir George Clerk in his opening address at Bombay 
— keeping the people in a state of doubt and alarm by over-legia- 
lating. Tax alter tax may be imposed to carry out pet schemes. 

Changes in the Civil Service. 

For some time, on account of the insufficient number of coveuant- 
ed officers, a difficulty was found in obtaining qualified men for 
important positions. An Act was passed throwing open certain of 
thehighest covenanted appointment to such persons as the Governor- 
General, subject to the approval of the Home Authorities, should 
nominate, while all offices of any kind were declared open to out- 
siders who had been seven years in Indian and were able to pass 
the usual examinations.* 

Though in some cases this will secure greater talent and efficiency, 
it opens the door to jobbery, it tends to lower the standard of men 
who seek te enter the service, and it is discoun^ug to those who 
have toiled for years te see the prizes given to others. As com- 
pensation was promised where injury had been done, the covenant«l 
civilians at the close of the year were drawing up memorials set- 
ting forth their grievances and claims. 

Six years ago the Indian Service was thrown open to public 
competition. In 1861 some able and experienced servants of Go- 
vernment were requested to give their opinion as to the compara- 
tive merits of the civilians appointed under the competitive system 
and those irom Haileybury. The Englishinan thus sums up the 
general verdict : 

" As office men the former are said to have a decided adranl^age, 
from the habits of studious application imbibed from the severe train- 
ing they have undergone ; but that, once removed from their desks, they 
are listless and inditfereat to their other dutiesj showing great want of energy 
when their physical rather than their mental qualities are tailed, and displaying 
little inclination to acquire any knowledge of the people, from personal inter- 
course, apart from that necessitated by their daily attendance in Court or Cut- 
cherry. The Haileybury men, on the contrary, are described as beinj; chiefly 
conspicuous for their active, energetic habits, and the greater interest they take 
in all avocations which compels their removal from the coafinemBnt of the desk, 
to the comparative freedom from restraint of tlieir out-of-door duties, and the 
partiality for field sports, (in which they shew a marked difference to their com- 
petitive brethren) which brings them into personal intercourse with the people 
of the districts in which they are located." 

Longer experience, however, will belter test the two classes. The 
competitive system will doubtless free the country from some of the 

* FriaiA<^ India, Juuu7 2, IBS!. 
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I' hatd bargains" of the old regime. It remains to be seen whethet 
it will yield an equal proportion of the fine gentlemanly type of for- 
mer days, men who alao had closely at Eeart the weiare of the 
people. 

Lord CAnmNo's Native Policy. 
Lord Canning showered, with a lavish hand, gifts of territory and 
other rewards upon the priDcea who remadneil faithful Even our 
trusty ally. Sir Jung Bahadur, K. C. B., received a grant of the 
greatest forest reserve in North India, his gratitude for which he 
evinced by taking such measures as tended to bring to a stand for a 
time the extension of the railway system in the Bengal Presidency. 
In May 1858, the Maharajah of Pattiala and the chiefs of Nabba 
and Jheend applied to Lord Canning, through Mr. G. Bamea, for the 
right of adoption in failure of direct heirs, and for sunnuds, under 
the hand and seal of the sovereign of Great Britain, guaranteeing to 
them in perpetuity their dominions. A year later. Lord Canning 
replied to the Punjab Government, that the adoption request was 
" an important innovation," respecting which no promise could be 

fiven ; the grant of eunnuds was to be referred to the Secretary of 
tate, but with little prospect of success. In January 1860, how* 
ever. Lord Canning agreed to concede the right of adoption, and be- 
fore the close of the year, a despatch from Sir Cliarles Wood sanc- 
tioning it was published. 

The advantages of this in a political point of view may be 
questioned, and certainly the consequences will be injiirious so far 
as the good of the people is concerned. Too much dependence 
should npt be placed on the circum.'itance, that the Sikhs assisted us 
against their hereditary enemies the Hindustanis ; if Salar Jung 
had not been prime minister of Hyderabad, it is very doubtful 
what part that state would have taken. However loyal and sensi- 
ble the present occupants of Native thrones may be, who can 
answer for their successors ? If disaffected, they will be raJlying 
points for our enemies. 

The revelations respecting the King of Oude, the insolence of the 
Nazim of Bengal, the state of the Tippoo family, — one an insol- 
vent, another a forger and felon,— with other examples which 
might be mentioned, show the riKyixil influence of many of the 
" princelings" of India, As a general rule, the native dynasties, 
from debauchery and excesses, became extinct in direct descent in two 
or three generations. Permission to adopt will perpetuate the lines. 
We are not at liberty to do evil that good may come, — our en- 
g^ements must be observed ; but we are bound to see that the 
interests of the people are not sacrificed. It will tend in no small 
degree to gain this object, if measures are taken to secure the care- 
ful education of the fiimilies of the native Princes of Indist. Some 
attention has been paid to tJiis iJready ; but mcwe is necessary. The 

2 
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^esA improT«ment in the state of Travancote from aa edacated 
Frince and Prime Miniater, with a good Kesident, shows what may 
be efiected. 

Order of the Star of Lidia,— Till the Uutiny, the puppet Emper- 
or of Delhi was regarded by most of tlie Native Princes of India 
as the " fountain of hononr." To tend to remove this feeling and 
attach the feudatories more closely to the Queen, as well to 
reward distinguished Anglo-Indian officers, a new order of knight- 
hood, " The most exalted Order of the Star of India," was institu- 
ted in 1861. The motto is, " Heaven's Light our Guide." At Alla^ 
habad, on the 1st November, Lord Canning, the grandmaster, invest- 
ed with the insignia of the order the Maharajaha of GwaLior and 
Fattiala, the Seeunder Begum (rfBhopal, and the Nawab of Rampore. 
Sir Hugh Rose had been created a knight a few weeks previously. 
The insignia were also presented through the Residents to the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, the Guikowar of Baroda, and the Maharajah 
of Cashmere. The same day, at Windsor Castle, Her Majesty con- 
ferred like honor on the Mahiuaiah Dhulip Singh, Sir John 
Iiawrence, Sir George Pollock, Lord Clyde, Viscount Gough, and 
Lord Harris. Sir James Outram and Viscount Combermere, ap- 
pointed Knights, were absent from illness. 

The Viceroy, at a levee held at Jubbulpore on the 15th January, 
thus recounted the services of the Muhammadan Queen of Bhopal, 
showing that her honors were well merited ; 

" Your Hig^iness is the ruler of a State which is conapicaous in Indian His* 
tory for never haviog been in arms against the British po<rer ; and lately, 
wl^D thnt State was beaet and threatened by our enemies, you, a woman, 
guided its affairs with a courage, an ability, and a success that woidd have done 
honor to any statesman or soldier. 

" Besides the pient services of repressing revolt around yon, and of securing 
the safety of all Englishmen, amongst whom was the Agent of the Governor- 
General, you never failed to aid and expedite to the utmost of your power all 
bodies oT British troops that came within your reach. 

" Sucli services must not go unrewarded." 

Primogeniture. — The Chief Commissioner of Oude, desirous of 
introducuig the law of primogeniture among the talookdars, invited 
all who wished aannuds on such terras to send in applications. It 
is to be hoped that no preeaure will be used to carry out this 
measure. We have already paid dearly for some of our supposed 
reforms in Oude. 

Lower Bengal. 

The Zemindari Settlement— The state of Lower Bengal, now 
called " the IrelB,T)d of India," is one of the foulest blots on our admin- 
istration. Naturally the most fertile province of our Eastern 
Empire, in no part perhaps is the condition of the people more lament- 
able. In the Madras Ptesidency, it is true, where too often the 
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lieaveti is as braaa and the earth, iron, the people are burdened 
by a heavy land-tax ; but already in some cases it has been listened, 
and Government alone being conoeraed, justice will gradually be 
done. In Bengal, however^ the case is different. By the Comwallis 
Settlement, aa actttaUy adviinittered, whatever may have been the 
intentiona of that poblemaai, the rights of the real possessors 
of the soil were cruelly facrifieed, and mere taz~g&thereifi were 
made proprietoi's. The Zemindars Were unable immediately to 
increase tlie fents of all the ryots, or to eject them at pleasure ; but 
the efforts of many of thera have been unceasiBgly directed to nh- 
tiiin complete power over their ryotS: 

Lord Comwallis vfaS under the delUaioH tliat Zemindars would 
take an interest in the skilful cultivation of their estates and in the 
•rfelfate of their tenants, like landed proprietors in England. But 
the real state of the case is like Ireland a few years ago, Ito 
Zemindars are absentees, some of them spending princely incomes 
in Calcutta — " Young Bengal" giving cliampagae sappers, " Old 
Bengal" squandering vast sums on idolatrous ceremonies. So far 
from cultivation being conducted en a laige se^e, the average size 
<tf each farm is probably less in Bengal than in any other part of 
India. Many of the lyot holdings are small in themselves ; 'otbers 
are sublet by middlemen. By the permanent settlement the 
Government demand cannot be increased ; but unfortunately 
sufficient provision was not made for the rights of the lyots. 
Hence in Bengal there are two e:(tremes — the richest natives in 
India and a down-trodden peasantry. More than three millions ster- 
ling a year, which in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies would 
go direct to Government, is received by Zemindars in Bengal,* 
while tlie real cultivatore are too often severely squeezed. 

The Indigo Qaestion.— Difficulties in Bengal were furtJier in- 
creased by the Indigo questioa. English settlers from an early 
period had cultivated indigo. In a few cases it was raised by their 
own sei"vants on their own lands ; but generally the planters endea- 
voured to acquire Zemindari nghta, and sought to make arrange- 
ments with the ryots on their estates to sow a certain quantity of - 
land with indigo, to be paid for at so much per bimdle of the pUnt. 
Of late years other crops rose greatly in value, while the indigo 
was paid for at rates veiy insufficient, further diminished oy 
stamp charges and the unjust exactions of fiictoiy servants. 
The indigo plant is delicate, and unless attended to at particu- 
lar peri<ids tlte crop is la^t. The lyots considered that the cultiva- 
tion of indigo was unprofitable, they felt galled at being obliged to 
leave their own work, however urgent, at the command of the 
planter, and they complained that if they once took advances from 
a factoiy, they never got clear. The planters, on the other hand, 
asserted, that the very favorable terms on which tlie lyots were 

" See the Chapter on Beveaoe. P>g« 5>. 
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alloved to liold the landa on whicti they raised their own crops of 
grain and other produce, amply compensated for any loss by in- 
digo, if such did exist. 

The iudigO' cultivation had long excited aii uneasy feeling. As 
early as 183», Uacaulay wrote a Minute on the subject. In ] 8S6 
the Calcutta Missionaries addressed a petition to Government, soli- 
citing the appointment, of n Commission! to inquive into tii£ state of 
Ben^d. FewrS were expressed, tliat unless raeasuces were taken, 
seriovia disturbances would arise. Though it was not all put down 
to indiso^ that was one of the chief grievances. 

A crisis carae at last. In 1860 a Wge proportion of the ryots in 
some districts refused to sow indigo. Among the causes of this, 
doubtless, were increased intelligence, and a desire to maintain tbeio 
lights, real or supposed. Macaula.y desciibed them in hie Minute as 
" a people accustoraed for ages to be plundered and trampled upon, 
and ready to cringe liefore any resolute and energetic oppressor.". 
Unquestionably they have been becoming more iodependent. But 
though this prepared the way, probably an extract of a letter by the 
Hod. J. P. Grant, lieutenant Governor of Bengal, published by n 
native subordinate, was the immediate occasion. Tlic ryots were 
under thio impression, that it wa.s, in some measure, the order of 
Qovemntent that they slkould grow indigo. Mr. Grajit wished 
the ryots to. understand that indigo cultivation was not coaajsilsory, 
though easting engagements must be fi^Lle4. 

When the ryots in WGO refused' to. grow indigo, a summary law 
to enforce the fulfilment of contnicts was passed for six months^ 
by which breach of contract was made a criminal offence. A 
Commission was also appointed to collect evidence, and, if pas- 
sible, to suggest a remedy. Mr. Grant mentions as an indication 
of the feeling with respe<^ to indigo cultivation, that during fourteen 
hours, while steaming down two rivers in Lower Bengal, on both 
banks, like the two sides of a street, were ^tlicred crowds of men, 
women, and children, imploringjustice. 

The Indigo Commission published a bulky Report containing 
much valuable information. On a review of the whole, Lord Canning 
observed in a despatch to Sir Charles Wood, that " the cause (i 
the evils in that system (indigo cultivation) is to be found in tlie 
&fit, that under it the manufacturer has required the ryot to furnish 
the plant for a payment not nearly equal to the cost of the prodac- 
tioTi." His Lordship considered that " Goverument would hare 
been un&ithful to its duty if it had uot made known to the ryots 
exactly their position under the law." It seemed to him, in conclu- 
sion, that " there was only one fitting and safe course for a Govern- 
ment to take in such circumstances — to speak the truth plainly and 
fully on both sides ; to warn both ; and to he prepared to enforce 
order with a strong hand."* 

• Pmpatdi, SSth DeoetabCT, ISM. 
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GoTemment directed that Small Cause Courts sboald be opened 
in the Indigo districts to afibrd cheap and speedy juBtice. In 1861, 
Mr. Beadon brou^t forward a bill in the Legislative Council, again 
proposing to make breach of contract for delivery of agricultural 
produce a criminal offence puDishabL^ by a Magistrate. It was 
subsequently withdrawn by order of Sir Charles Wood. 

Trial of thd Bev. J. Long, — One of the most exciting episodes 
oonnected with the Indigo Question, was the trial for libel of the 
Rev. James Long, Church Missionary, Calcutta. That gentleman 
for many yeai-a had devoted much attention to the Vernacular Press, 
and some of hia researches had been published by the Bengal Gov- 
ernment in its Records. When the Indigo Question was at ita 
height, he accidentally met with a Bengali drama, the Nil Darpan 
(The Mirror of Indigo) intended to depict tlie Indigo system as 
viewed by the people themselves. Considering it a valuable ex- 
ponent of native feeling, he sent a copy of it to Mr. Seton-Karr, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, with " whose sanotion and 
knowledge," he subsequently edited an I^glish translation of the 
work. Mr, Seton-Karr, by some misconception, supposed that 
" the tianslation and printing was to be a Government act, paid 
for by Government." The whole edition (500 copies) was, therefore, 
sent to the Bengal Office, and about 200 wei'e circulated under the 
Government frank. 

The design of the drama is to show the evils brought upon the 
ryots by indigo cultivation. Two planters, fictitious characters, are 
represented as acting in such a way as to drive their ryots mad or 
cause them to commit suicide. The native author in his preface 
insinuates that two Calcutta newspapei-s had acted the part of Judas 
Iscariot, and betrayed the rights of the ryots for the bribe of .£100. 

The whole indigo question had excited intense feeling in Calcutta. 
Mr, Longhadtakenaprominentpai-tin it, but probably it was hoped 
through him to criminate the Bengal Government. An action for 
libel was instituted against Mr. Long by the Landholders' Associa- 
tion and the Editor of the Engliahman. Some allowance may be 
made for the planters, whose pecuniary interests had been deeply 
affected by the suspension of indigo cultivation ; but no apology 
can be offered for the conduct of the Editor of the E-ngliakman. 
The imputation of bad motives was made by a native, and the bribe 
■wa& so small as to be simply ridiculous. Editors, above all others, 
should defend the freedom of the Pi-ess. ITie following extract 
from the issue of 27th May may be given as a specimen of the 
language employed by the gentleman who brought the charge : 

" We are indignant, at being submitted to the Government of men whose 
hntreil of the interloper can overcome even the sense of self-regpeot, the in- 
stincts of community of race and creed, and the respect due to the Royal name 
which they use as the frank to disseminate their libels and as a shield from their 
coDsequences The spirit of the ]3«iigal Govemnteiit in this publication is that 
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which, in the luOTe congenial political atmoapliere of Naples, ttouM employ tKe 
hireling flaggM of the bravo. Here, thnt cotirse beinit inconvenient, class re- 
putations and personal cliaraL'ters are attiicked, and instead of Mr. Grant dis- 
posing of tronblesome interlopers by a btuiditti with poisoned daggers, his 
Sewetary finds him up uflmelcsa slanderers, nnd woAs their poisonous weapons 
through the instrumentality of the Post office, and Mr. Thomas Jones ; who 
circulates slander and sedition ' On Her Majesty'i Service only.' " 

The Rurkaru, the other newspaper that complained of being 
libelled, thus wrote of the Bev. C. B, Lewis, the publisher of the 

Calcutta Christian Observer : 

" It was bad enough in a Missionary to try to injure his countrymen by the 
aecret circulation of the Nil Darpaa, but there is something approaching to 
fiendish cruelty in the attempt of that otlier Missionary who wishes to keep ua 
Trout the knowledge of what has been said in our favour and defence, and that 
after we had paid for his paper too," — Sept. 9(4. 

This language was employed Bimply because the Magazine vas 
nob sent, to the editor at the beginning of the month, though, as a 
general rule in India, PeriodicaJs do notappear till several days later. 

" Mr. Peterson in his speech for the prosecution made a most 
unfortunate allusion. He warns the Missionaries (whom he de- 
nounced as mischief-makers) by the example of Mr. Smith of 
Demerara ! He was strangely forgetful of fects ! The case of Mr. 
Smith ia a warning indeed, but it is a warning against Colonial 
persecution. The man waa falsely charged and was cruelly treat- 
ed by the Planters of Demerara, and he died in prison ; but very 
soon the walls of the House of Commons resounded with the elo- 
<|uenoe of Sir James Mackintosh and Henry Brougham, the spirit 
of Enghmd was aroused, and nothing probably contributed so 
much to the downfall of West Indian Slavery as that very case."* 

But perhaps the most extraordinary part of the proceedings was 
the charge ot the Judge, Sir Mordaunt Wells. Keferring to a cer- 
tain paragraph of the pamphlet he said, 

" But I mast say when I read this passage I dropt the book with a feeling 
ofdisgust and horror."..." A foul and filthy slander egninst a society of helpless 
ivomen who, under the mask of a general type, were truetly stabbed in the datk. 
If it meant, any thing it was not merely a slander against the wives of the 
planters, but it was for the Jury to consider whether it was not intended as a 
rq)roacli on tlie whole middle class of the women of England, from whence 
tiiey came. The jury, the civilians, the soldiers, and merchants in this country 
alike liad thetr common origin from that middle class whose daughters were here 
so shamefully maligned." ... "It was most cowardly to attack the planters 
through their wives, and their wives through the Magistrates." 

The passages which so overpowered the feelings and excited the 
righteous indignation of the Judge were the following : 

" Seioti. — Moreover, the wife of the Indigo Planter, in onler to make bet 

. * CaUMlei CEtrutiiM Observer, AuguH, 1^61. 
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husband's case strong, bfls sent a letter to the Mngistrat«, amce it is said the 
Magistrate hears her words most attentively. 

" Adari. — I saw tiie lady ; she has no shame at all.* When the Magiatnite 
of the district (whose name occasions great terror) goes riding about through the 
Tillage, the lady also rides cm horseback with him. The married woman lidiog 
about on a horse I" 

" Baroffak.—JiM not the Magistmte SB y lie will come here tliis day? 

"/emorfor.— No, Sir, hehas four days more to come. At Sachigunge, on 
Saturday they have a clmmpngne-pHrty and ladies' dance. Mrs, Wood can 
never dance with any oilier but our Sahib ; and I saw that when I was a bearer. 
Mrs. Wood is very kind ; through the influence of one letter, she got me the 
Jemadary of the jail." 

After the Jury gave a verdict of guilty. Sir Mordaunt Wells said 
to Mr. Long : 

" You have been convicted of the offence of wilfully and maliciously libel- 
ling the proprietors of the Engliakman and Hurkaiu Newspapers, and, under 
the second count, of libelling with the same intent a class of persons designated 
as the Indigo planters of Lower Bengal." ... " The sentence of the Court is, 
that you pay a fine of Ba. 1,000 to our Sovereign Lady, the Queen, and that 
yon be iwiprisoned in the common Jail of Calcutta for the perind of one 
calendar month — and that you be further imprisoned till the fiue is paid." 

A native gentleman, Babu Kali Pi-osono Singh, immediately 
stepped forwtmi and paid the fine imposed. Mr. Long was sent to 
prison. The following graphic account of a visit to him, while in 
confinement, is hy the editor of the Indian Re/oiiner : 

" We ascended tlie third floor of the house and were ushered into a room 
when Mr. Long received us with his usual politeness. After taking our seat 
we almost fancied that we were sitting in Mr. Long's drawing room in Ids house 
in Amherst Street. The master of the house was seated on a coucli, before 
which stood a table groaning under the weight ort>ooks. There was no eloud 
on bis brow. His beard and whiskers, though perhaps not so well eoml)e(t 
as usual, lay entrenched around the same placid countenance. His eyes had 
lost none of their indigo brightness, his speech was, as usual, abrupt and ani- 
mated. There was no change in the man, the same smile, pleasantly playing 
on the lips and bursting through the eyes — the same shrugging of the 
shoulders ;— the same constitutional fldgettiness, — the same frankness of 
manner and kindliness of disposition, — the same loud guffaw shaking his 
sides and the very couch on which he was seated. Sociable to a de- 
gfte be talked a good deal. He talked of indigo, of the ryots, of the 
planters, of the amelioration of India, of the progress of Christinnitv. 
Not one worrl of abuse of the planters, or of their association eacapeil his 
lips. The Jury who had found him actnaled by malice knew not their man. 
We were at no loss to find out the secret of Mr. Long's tranquillity of spirit an<l 
Christian meekness in suffering, when we discovered that xmongst the many 
books which lay upon the table before him in agreeable con^sion were the Dible 
and two volumes of Baxter's works. On the right of the venerable prisoner, 

* The natlTe ide& is that no modest woman will go out unveiled- 
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sented in an easy chflif. was liis partner in life. When vre entered, sHe wm 
remUag thst morning's Englinhman, the edit,or of which wns one of her hiisbfind's 
pro»ecutors. Her cheerfultiesa it was impossible not to note, i^he spoke 
of the comforts of her husband's quarters, of its freedom from damp, of 
its veutilation,— and did not utter one word of complaint- At the left 
hand side of Mr. Long, were two native Cbristians, bending over the columns 
of a vernacidnr newspaper, who had come from a suburban villiige,— the chief 
Bcene of Mr. Long's missionary labours, to offur their humble but hearty 
sympathy to their spiritunl guide and benefactor. Near them sat cross- 
legged on the floor, a Hindu Simscrit Scholar, whom Mr. Long facetiously 
termed his jail pundit. Such is the man, and such are the environments of 
him whom the highest Court in the land has pronounced guilty of maUcious Ubel 
and slander." — Jayuat 10^, 1861. 

Mr, Seton-Karr subsequently published a statement respecting 
his connection with the Publication. Lord Canning, however, con- 
sidered his conduct 80 indiscreet, that, notwithstanding his previous 
very high chaj-acter, he could not be confirmed in the appointment 
he then held. 

The Home News makes the following remarka as to the grounds 
for an action for libel : 

" The questiou which strikes the intelligence of the English people is whether 
a prosecution for libel on such a ground should have been instituted at all. 
What is to become of our vaunts in India of free speech, and political lil>erty, 
and the rights which men acquire under our happy and Uberal constitution, if 
this kind of general satire— granting it to be satire— this species of discussion 
of public interests in popular shapes, is to be dealt with as matter of libel wa& 
scandal? In one breath we bestow the privileges of open debate upon the 
natives, and punish them for the eierciae of it in the next. There was nothing 
whatever in the publication thai could be tortured into a libel, to the satisfaction 
of the reason of an English jury in England. It coidd not be shown to have 
injured any one ; no one sutl'ered in purse or reputation by it, no person was indi- 
vidually alluded to ; neither Mr. Brett, nor the journal of which he is the e<litor 
was named ; the planters were touched only in their corporate character, just as 
Mrs. Stowe assailed the planters of North America, and as every public journal 
in this kingdom assails every day in the week every public body to which 
they happen to be opposed, from the House of Lords down to the parish vestry ; 
and throughout the whole of that extremely lugubrious and clumsy production 
there was not a solitary passage from which the prosecution attempted to extract 
a personal application." 

The editor ot\h^Friend of India observes: — " Under the present 
Libel Act the Apostle Paul might have been punished for many pn3- 
s(^a in his writings. It concerns the liberty of the Press, freedorn'of 
discussion, and tne interests of morality and good government, 
that Loni Campbell's Act of 1 843 should at once be appGed to India, 
and extended so as to allow the truth to be proved in justification 
not or.ly in private but in public prosecutions," Things apparently 
\n\\ not be improved by the Penal Code. Mr. Mayne m his edition 
of thut work says, " If the law of defamation as laid down in this 
Code were to be carried out, the whole population of ludia would 
appear monthly at the dock." 
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The Bent Strnjnflfl.-^The Indigo qveetion waa " but the 1[>^[in- 
ning of sorrows." The refusal of the ryots to grow indigo was follow- 
ed by a general movement on the part of the planters to raise rents. 
Some hoped thus to get indigo sown as before ; others looked merely 
to proMts as Zemiudaxs. Wholesale evictions were threatened where 
ryots olyected to pay the increafled rates. Mr. Hills of Kishnaghot 
was held up as a model of fair dealing. He doubled the rates offered 
for indigo and nearly trebled the rents, pf course, the ryots nat- 
urally refused to pay the rents thus enormously increased. A 
cry was then raised that the ryots repudiated entirely the payment 
of rents, and a request was made that martial law should be 

E reclaimed in the indigo districts. The year 1861 closed with as 
ttle prospect as ever of the adjustment of the dispute. 
The question is complicated by the fact, that while many of the 
ryots are the descendants of the true proprietors of the lands, olhera 
can merely be considered as tenants at will. The former at least 
deserve every consideration. When their lands were handed over 
to the Zemindars, " Government never made it any part of the 
bargain that the ryots should be racki-ented and ground to the 
dust. As Lord Hastings, in discussing this question very justly 
observed, ' No Government can part with the obligation to do right 
and justice to any part of its subjects.' "* 

Uissionaiy MemOliaL— In July, 1861, the Members of the 
Calcutta Missionary Conference addressed a Memorial to the Hon. 
J. P. Grant, on the necessity for a Commission of Enquiry into the 
sfete of Lower Bengal The following extract explains the objects : 

" That in the moatb of October, 1856, ttie Missionaries then residing in and 
near Calcutta preaented a Memorial to jour Honor's predeceaaor, the Hon'ble 
F. J. Ualliday, tlieu Lieatenant Goremor of Bengal, in which they dedared 
the Borrow with which they regarded the social condition of the native popula- 
tion of this Presidency, and stated that with a view to ulterior meaaures they 
were earnestly desirous that a CoHiciasioN might be appointed, aonsiatiog ot 
men of independent minds, nnbiassed by ofiicial or local prejudices, to institute 
searcMng inquiry inlo all the causes that affected the condition of the people ; 
espeoially into the state of the Police and the Judicial systems ; the power and 
inftuence of the Zemindars and Planters and how those powers were used ; 
the resources and earnings of the labouiing olasiea and the proportion which 
they bore to the rent that they were compelled to pay : the harassing exactions 
and oppression to which the poor were subject ; the landed tenures, the exten- 
sion oi the -Government sales of ardent spirits and intoxicating drugs among 
a people once celebrated for temperance ; the actual ettent to which education 
was provided for the masses ; and the means of alleviating the sufferings end 
elevating the condition of the people." 

Mr. Grant purposed appointing Colonel Baird Smith to conduct 
the enquiry, but his lamented death put a stop to the design. Being 
about to retire, he left the matter to his successor. 

* Bobioson'B " I«Dd Revenue of India." 
3 
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Enropoan Bettlen In India. — There has been comuderatile dis- 
cuasion as to the adyaatagea and disadvantages to the country of 
English Settlers in India. The reply depends upon the conditions. 
Where Europeans and Natives, as in most parts of India aad in 
Ceylon, are mutually free to enter into engagements with each 
bther, the presence of the former is an almost unmixed good. But 
the question is different when the natives, as in Lower Bengal, 
are in a state of comparative serfdom. The following remarks are 
by no " sham philanthropist," no " uninformed evangelical" : 

" The interference of English opinion is likely to be oftenest exercised wUcto 
it will be most pertinaciously demanded, and that id, on behalf of some interest 
of the English settlers. English settlers have friends at home, have organs, have 
access to ths public ; they have a common language, and caramon ideas with 
theii countrymen ; any complaint by an Englishman is more sympathetically 
lieard, even if no unjust preference is intenttonidty awarded to it. Now, if there 
be a fact to which all experience testifies, it is that when a country holds another 
in subjection, the iodividuals of the ruling people wiio resort to the foreign country 
to make Iheir fortunes, are of all others those who most need to be held under 
powerful restraint. They are always one of the chief difficulties of the Govern- 
ment. Armed with the pre»tige and filled with the scornful overbearingness of 
the conquering nation, they have the feelings inspired by absolute power, 
without its sense of responsibility. Among a people like that of India, the 
utmost efforts of the public authorities are not enough for the' effectual protec- 
tion of the weak against the strong ; end of all the strong, the European settlers 
are the strongest. Wherever the demoralising effect of the situation is not in 
a most remarkable degree corrected by the personal character of the iudividaal, 
they think the people of the country mere dirt under their feet ; it seems , 
to them monstrous that any rights o£ the natives should stand in the way of 
their emalleet pretensions; the simplest act of protection to the inhabitants 
against any act of power on their part which they may consider useful to their 
commercial objects, they denounce and sincerely regard as an injury. So natu- 
ral is thia state of feeling in a position like theirs, that even under the dia- 
couit^ement which it has hitherto met with from the ruling authorities, it is 
impossible that more or less of the spirit should not perpetually break out. 
The Government, itself free from this spirit, is never able sufficiently to keep it 
down on the young and raw even of its own Civil and Military Officers, over 
vhom it l).as so much more oontrol than over the udepeadent residents."* 

Bale of Waste Lands. 
Mr. AthertoQ, on bis retiring from the Bengal Civil Service, ap- 
plied for a thousand acres of land in the Eangra district, fit for tea 
cultivation. In expressing his approval of this grant. Lord Stanley 
deaii-ed to be informed of the extent of cultunible waste land 
throughout British India, that Her Majesty's Government might be 
enabled to afford all necessary information to applicants in England. -f- 
Despatches, with the above request, were forwarded to Lord 
Canning on the 31st December 1858, and 16th March, 1859. 

* Coiuideratioiu oa BepreacDtative Qovemnient B/ J. 3. Mill, pp. 823-9. 
t FHead 6f India, October SI, IBei. 
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The Cotton crisis led the Cotton Supply A^sociatioa a^in to 
address Lord Canning on the eubject, and on the 17th October 
1861 a resolution by the Indian Qovei-nment appeared, " ofier- 
Ing cnlturable waste lands to all purchasers at the rate of five 
shillings for uncleared and ten killings for cleared soil, limit- 
ing the grant to each individual, however, to 3000 acres, to prevent 
mere speculation." Shortly afterwards a list of available waste 
lands was published. This gave rise to extravagant expectations, 
but further enquiry showed that in many respects it was grossly 
erroneous. The extent of waste lands in Jubbulpore is given na 
25,180 square miles, the axea of the whole divitioTi.* In Pegu 
40,000 square miles are said to be available, while Thornton's 
Gazetteer estimates the area of the province at 32,300 miles 1 

Though there is a considerable amount of cnlturable waste laud 
in detached portions, it should be remembered that large tracts in 
India are of little more value than the Sahara or the mountains of 
Arabia Fetrea, while the want of population and unhealthiness in 
some parts, render land of better quality almost useless. Probably 
also much of the land put down as cnlturable wastes includes the 
commons around villages where the people have been allowed to 
graze their cattle from time immemorial Lord Canning's reply to 
the Cotton Supply Association contains the following remarks : 

" No parallel can be drawa between the cnse of America and that of India. 
The one la a new country posKSsing h breadth of fertile vir^^u land statable to 
Cotton, so vast as to be practically without limit, and for the most part unen- 
cumbered with any rights of ownership dating further back than the recent 
removat of the primeval forest. The other is an old country, where the extent 
of good available land unappropriated by ancient occupants is very Hmell, 
and where almost alt the good and accessible land haa been for ages in 
the hands of private proprietors, to whom it has descended fettered by an 
extraordinary variety of private rights and intricate tenures which have grown 
ont of the religious and aocial usages of centuries, and any general interference 
with which, on the part of the Government, would be not only most prejudicial 
to the security of private property, but harsh and hateful to our native fel- 
low subjects, and dangerous to contentment and peace. The Governor General 
in Council would be v«ry sorry indeed to believo that any considerable number 
of persons amongst those who have given thought to the hind tenures of India 
entertained the opinion which ia attributed to the public of England in 
Mr. Haywood's letter." 

The whole subject shows the value of a correct survey, and 
a complete f^tem of registration of lands. 



Kbdehptioh of Laitd Tax. 

The resolution of Government, dated October I7th, in addition 
to the sale of Waste Lands, permitted the B>edemption of the Land 
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BeTenne at Wenty years' purchttse of the existing aaaessmetit. In 
the firet instance the permission of redemption is limited in each 
district to ten per cent, of the tot«l land t«x The commntation 
mte is fixed bo high, that the jn-oceeds, when appUed to the reduc- 
tion of the public debt, may yield a corresponding relief in the pay- 
ment of interest to what ia lost in annual revenue. 

The chief value of the above meaaure at present is to shut 
the mouths of persons iu England who blame Government with 
throwing obstacles in the way of Europeans settling in India. 
By means of a very safe offer. Lord Ginning rose vastly in 
popularity. There are very few likely to aveSl themselves of 
tiie conceded right. It is very donhtful whether it would be 
advantageona to the country, under present circumstances, that the 
land tax should be redeemed. One of the greatest wants of India 
is capital, for which European settlers often pay ten per cent, and 
native agriculturalists much more. The little money now in the 
country will be turned to far better account in " developing its 
resources." Perhaps two or three generations hence, with the 
increeae of wealth, the measure may be can-ied out with benefit. 

CORHENCr AND THE BANKS. 

The late Mr. Wilson proposed the issue of Government Notes on 
a very large scale. One of the chief safeguards of the measure was, 
that the country was to be divided into circles with different notes 
for each. Mr. Laing advocated a plan less hazardous and more con- 
venient to the puhlia An Act was passed in 1861 authorising the 
State to issue four millions sterling of notes, of various denomina- 
tions down to ten rupees C^l), payable at any of the Presidencies. 
For the present, no issue beyond the above limit will be pennitted 
except against actual coin or bullion. One-fourth of tlie reserve 
against dl notes issued in excess of four millions may be gold. The 
relative values of gold and silver will be fixed by Government from 
time to time, and not altered without six months' notice. ' 

The Presidency Banks are not only to act as agents in the 
management of the issues, but as substitutes for the Government 
Treasuries. The latter are to be abolished, and payments made 
by cheques on the Banks. This will lead to an extension of 
the Banking system, with great advantage to coinraerce. 

The native (sxplanation of the proposed redemption of the Land 
Tax and the issue of the new currency was very oharacteristic. 
They supposed that the English, in despair, were going to leave 
India, but they wished to collect all the money they could before 
suddwily disappearing. Heuce Uie above measures. 

Hindu HoLroA^. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce addressed a memorial to Gov- 

«nun«nt on the lai;ge nianber of Hindu Holidays aa a great obstruc- 
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tion to tiuBiness. Hindus in Calcutta employed in Public Offices 
were exempted from attendance on 35 days a year in addition to i 
holidays allowed to Christians. A. Committee, composed of a civilian, 
a merchant, and a Hindu, waa appointed by Lord Canning to re- 
port on the subject. The recommendations of the' Committee were 
adopted by Government. Four days, — New Year's Day, Good Fri- 
day. Queen's Birth Day and Christmaa Day, — and ten days after the 
Dui^ Puja festival, are to be general holidays. Muhammadans 
are to he allowed in addition 4 holidays, and Hindus, 22. Though 
a step in the right direction, it is still unsatiafectory. A Hindu holi- 
day is not like a Christian Sabbath. Abstinence from labour is no 
where enjoined, and Hindus in private life in most cases attend to 
their business as usual. By giving general holidays at the Duiga. 
Puja feast, the weight of Government influence is, in some meafiure, 
given to idolatry, while Europeans are deprived of relaxation in the 
cold season when a suspension of business could be really enjoyed. 
The following extract is from the Madras Times : 

" Acconling to the Englithmait, the Punjab and North- Western Provinces are 
both in advance of Benzol in the policy of ignoring feaata and festivnU in lionor 
of dumb idola and heathen traditions. In those Prorinces, the following holi- 
days only are observed. New Year's Day, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, the 
Queen's Birthday, Cbristnias Day and six diiys after 35th to 31st December, 
and the last Saturday of every month, provided there are no arrears. Edes, 
Foojahs, Jattras, and such like abominations are not recognised, adds our con- 
temporary, aiid as Government ofBcials have (nenerally been their warmest sup- 
porters they may probably ia course of time &11 into disuetude." 



Legislation m Cetlon. 

Twenty-two Ordinances were passed by the Legislative Council of 
Ceylon in 1861. The following are among the most impoi-tant : 

No. 10, " To consolidate and amend the laws relating to Public 
Thoroughfares in this Colony," 

All able bodied males in Ceylon muBt either work six days a year 
on the public roads or commute their labour by a payment varying 
from about two to three sbillings. The Ordinance, among other pro- 
visions, gives increased powers to the Local Road Committees. 

No. II. "To consolidate and aniend the Law relating to Stamp 
Duties." 

The lalaad regulations are assimilated to those in England. 

No. 20. " Relating to contracts for the hire and service of La,- 
bourers in this Colony." 

" The Lengthened Engagement Ordinance," to use the words of 
Sir CSiarles Macarthy, endeavours " to secure on the one hand the 
just rights of those Immigrant Labourers on whom so much of the 
prosperity of the Colony depends, and on the other, to enable the em- 
ployers of that labour to turn it to the best account." 
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No. 21. " Forseouring the better enforcement of ancieiit customs 
regarding the Irrigation and Cultivation of Paddy Lands, and for the 
maintenance of rights and works connected therewith, and making 
other provisions relating thereto." Under British rule, tanks were 
allowed to fall into disrepair, and old customs without the obser- 
vance of which irrigation was impossible, were no longer enforced. 
In 1856, the late Sir Henry Ward passed an Ordinance empowering 
Village Counoils, under the control of the Government Agent, to 
punish any inMngement of the customs calculated to inj ure the gener- 
al crop. A.^ the measure was in some degree esperimental, great 
caution was used. It was found by experience that the usefulness of 
the Village Councils was greatly limited by requiring them to be 
convened by the Government Agent, while no one had power 
promptly to repair the injury. The amended Ordinance secures that 
the Village Councils be properly constituted, and gives the people 
intn'eased iitcilities for managing their own a&ira. 

'ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

" Our Courts," says the late Sir William Sleeman, " ace every 
where, our weaJc point in the estimation of our subjects ; and they 
should be, everywhere, simplified to meet the wants and wishes of 
so simple a people."* He pat the following question to some ryots 
in Oude : " Where would you rather live — there {in British terri- 
tory) protected as the people are from all violence, or here, exposed 
as you are to all manner of outrage and extortion ?" The reply 
was, " We would rather live here. Sir, if we could ; and wa were 
glad to come back." ... " Your Courts of justice are the things we 
most dread, Sir ; and we are glad to escape frem them as soon as 
we can, in spite of all the evils we are exposed to on our return to 
the place of our birth. It is not the fault of the European gentle- 
men who preside over them, for they are anxious to do, and have 
justice done, to all ; but in spite of all their efibrte, the wronff-doer 
often escapes, and the sutferer is as often punished. The truth, Sir, 
is seldom told in those Courts. There they think of nothing but the 
number of witnesses, as if all were alike ; here, Sir, we look to the 
quality." .... " And there are so many men about these Courts, 
who understand the ' rules and regulations,' and are so much in- 
terested in making truth appear to be folsehood, and falsehood 
truth, that no man feels sure that right will prevail in any casa 
The guilty think tbey have just as good a ctumce of escape as the 
innocent" 

A Bengali Native newspaper. Soma Prahaaha, thus describes 
our Courts ; 

" PlniiitiffB and defendants have to bribe at every word ; he who has no 
money loses his case ; and it is not too nmck to say that justice is regularly 

• Tour through Oud^ m^ U. p?- M, 07, 69, 
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sold. Visit our Courts from tlie highest to the lowest, end a continiial rtretim of 
corruption will meet your eyes. (Let not our readers think that we are accusiDg 
the Judges of rorruption.) There is only this difference, that whereas in the 
higlier Courts, the Amlahs take only lai^ bribes, the noble souls of the inferior 
Courts are satistied with only a pit (^d.) or some pan (a kind of aromatic leaQ. 
Do our readers wish to know in what proportion the mighty lords of the Courts 
obtaiu the profits of corruption ? Tlie man whom you eee with the largest 
turban snd the biggest belly is, in Court lang^UHge, called the Sheristadar, Mis 
share is fully one-half. Our readers may wonder when they hear that the 
Sheristadar gets so large a shnre ; but they will cease to wonder when they 
remember that all these Judges who are poor in uuderstanding, owe their 
anlvation to the Slieristadar. On the left hand side of the Sheristadar is the 
Feshkar, and on his right is the Mirmunshi— these two, like the sun and moon, 
shed effulgence on both sides. They get one-fourth share of each. The power 
of these three is unbounded. They discharge the functions of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Shiva."* 

The above statemetiti ia confirmed by the followiog : 
"A cause came before the Calcutta Supreme Court on the 5th and 7th 
instant, which reveals in an unmiatakeable manner thexlark dealing in Mofussil 
Courts. Inderchund Baboo brings an action against Summut Dass, his agent, 
for not accounting to him as principal, and to recover Rs. 3,S70-10-6 a« 
money received to the plaintiff's use The defendant pleaded payment, and a 
set off amounting to a sum in excess of the plaintiff's demand. The plaintiff 
had a suit pending before the lihaugulpore Judge's Court and sent defendant 
and another pleader to look after it. It appears in the evidence that * it is the 
custom in all the Courts to keep the Omlah pleased by giving them sweets.' A 
sum of Bs. 3,600 was to have been paid to the Omlnh in case of success, hut as 
the appeal was eventually dismissed, the hoondces for this amount were return- 
ed and are not involved in the present case. The defendant admits that he 
Said 1,000 rupees to the OmUh. He gave live notes of Rs. lOD each, in 
alves, to the Sheristadar, two to the Nazir, two to the Peshcar, and one to 
the record- keeper." 

The Rev. Dr. Caldwell meDtiong, in one of his reports, a village 
Judge in Tinnevelly who is regarded as a model official, " becaiise 
he gets money from his neighbours, not by charging them witli 



oSences of which they are not guilty, but by conceaung their of- 
fences ; and because he receives bribes not from both sides, but only 
from the side which he believes to be right. "'(- 

The Native paper quoted above thus indicates the way in which 
the Courts may be reformed : 

" Pension off the old Amlahs, and avoiding false economy, put in their 
room educated and honest men. It is true that the employment of educated 
peraons will somewhat increase the expenditure, but not to the extent which 
aoine suppose. The work done by two educated men can scarcely be performed 
by five uneducated men." 

Steps have been taken by Qovemment in some districts to re- 

• Quoted in the Indian Befomtr, Deo. 13; 1861. 
t ne JfiHton FiM, voL V. p. 197. 
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duce the Bumb^ of sative officers, giving those who are retained 
bigher saJariea. This alone, however, is insufficient. Indeed, Mills, 
the Historian of India., deems it " one of the most imbecile of 
vulgar prejudices to suppose that large salaries make honest men."* 
An old native Judge consulted by Sir William Sleeman was of the 
following opinion : 

" The man tliat now gets Rs. 35 a month is contented with making perhaps 
50 or 75 more ; and the people subject to hia autlioi'ity pay him accordiogly. 
Give him a hundred and he will put a shawl over his shoulders, and the poor 
people wiil be obUged to pay him at a riite that will make up his iuoome to Ra. 
400, You will only alter his style of hving and make him a greater bijrden 
to the people. Ke will always take as loQg as he thinks he can do so with 
imp unity, "f 

Educated natives, with consciences in some measure awakened 
by contact with Europeans and the study of English literature, have, 
on the whole, attained a far higher standard than officials of the old 
school. Still, so long as corruption is engrained in the very nature 
of the people, aaid tiie maasea are so degraded by ignorance and 
superstition, great purity cannot be expected. Ceylon is probably 
fer ahead of India in the administration of justice. With a popula- 
tion not larger than some Indian Zillahs, it has a Chief Justice and 
upwards of thirty European Judges and Magistrates. Though the 
majority of the subordinate officers are nominal Christians, and ac- 
quainted with Euglish, the general feeling is, that many of them 
are " no better than they should be." A Missionary in that Island 
on removing to another house was surprised to see people bring 
presents, such as a fine leg of mutton, fruit, &c. It seemed as if the 
Singhalese could no longer be accused, with justice, of ingratitude to 
their spiritual instructors On inquiry, however, he fotuid that the 
house had formerly been occupied by the officer of a Court, and 
the suitors for a little time were not acquainted with his change 
of residence. 

However defective our administration of justice may still be in 
India, it must be admitted that there have been many attempts to 
secure its improvement. The year 1861 witnessed some important 
changes of this character. 



New Penal Code. 

As early as 1772, Regulations were drawn up for Indian Courts 
of Judicature. Lord Comwallis devoted considerable attention to 
the subject, and in 1790 anew series of Regulations was issued. 
The result is thus stated : 

* History of India, Vol. T. p. 697. 

t Sleeman'* RecoUoclions, Vol. IL p. IGS. 
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" The uev English Judges, cnger to ndminister the lav strictly snd conEcien- 
tiously according to the Regulations and to observe all the prescribed formalities, 
brought so few cases to an issue, that busiaess accumulated fearfully upon their 
files, and the people wrung their hands ia despair to tbink what a laggard was 
English justice with the weight of the Regulations on its back. h\ gnod truth, 
it could not keep pace with tbe litigiousiiesa of tbe native character. And bo 
it happened that tbe very measures which seemed to entitle our administrator 
to the gratitude of the people, worked grievously to their hurt,"' 

Some modifications were made which improved the working of 
the Comwallia' Regulations, hut tliore were no material changes for 
forty years, when Lord William Bentiuck took up the matter. Be- 
'sides greatly increasing the numbers and extending the powers 
of native judges, he appointed a Commission to fi-ame a Penal 
Code, assimilated as closely as practicable to tlie laws of England, 
yet so plain as to be easily understood. The iate Lord Macaulay . 
was the leadiiw; member of the Commission. Among his co-adjutors 
were the late Sir George Andei-son, and C. H. Cameron, Esq. The 
work was not brought to a dose till 1801. Its completion in its 
improved form is due larcely to the care and abihty of the 
present Chief Justice, Sir Barnes Peacock. Both the Penal Code 
and the Criminal Procediure Code came into operation on the Ist 
Jajiuary, 1862. 

One provision of the Criminal Procedure Code excited much op- 
position from Europeans at the Presidencies — viz. that by which 
a British-bom subject may be committed for trial by a Justice of the 
Peai^e, whether he bo European or Native. A somewhat similar 
measure, successfully resisted a few years ago, caused so much in- 
dignation that it was termed the Black Act. The provision above- 
mentioned was carried by the civilian membersT" in opposition 
to the Judges. At present no native in the Mofussil can be ap- 
pointed a Justice of the Peace, but this restriction may be repealed. 
Notwith8t»,nding the odious character of the measure viewed in one 
hght, in another it is desirable. European loafers from the Pre- 
sidencies, railway employes dismissed for misconduct, are now 
scattered in increasing numbers over the country. The money 
which they obtain by begging is usually spent at the arradc; 
shop, and as practically they can, in many cases, commit crimes 
with impunity, it is not surprising that' they are an object of terror 
in rural districts. Although the new arrangement by which 
Judges of the Supreme Court go on circuit will facilitate justice, 
after all it is insufficient. Should the Article in the Criminal 
Procedure Code be carried out, it is not likely to be abused. The 
exercise of the power, where a European is concerned, will be 
carefully watched by the English Press. 

• Kayo's Admin Utr»tion of the East India Gompanj, p. 340. 

t It has been called Mr. Scooce'a hegacj, w its proposal was th« iMt public act ot 
thai geDtiNntm in India, 
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The Amalqamatiok of the High Courts. 
In June 1861, an Act of Parliament was passed for the amal- 
gamation of the Supreme and Sudder Courts. The Supreme Court, 
firesided over by a Cliief Justice and one or more Justices, all Eng- 
ish lawyers, took cognizance of cases in which Europeans were con- 
cerned, and serious crimes committed by natives within the limits 
of each capital. The Sudder (Chief) Courts were Courts of Appeal 
from the different Civil and Criminal tribunals in the provinces. 
'The Act unites the two Courts. One-third of the Judges must be 
barristers of five years' standing, and one-third covenanted Civil 
servants of ten years' service, who had been district Judges for at 
least three years. Native Judges may be appointed. The Chief 
Justice, who must be an English barrister, will have the power to 
supervise alt the subordinate Courts, and will determine the work 
the Judges are to undertake, sitting either singly or in couples.* 
The Letters Patent had not reached India by the close of t!ie year : 
hence the arrangement could not be carried out as early aa was 
anticipated. 

Civil Justice. 
The chief points of interest mentioned under this head in the 
General Administration Reports for 1860-1, may now be noticed, 

Bengal. — There has been a marked improvement in the adminis- 
tration of Civil Justice in the year under review. Under the new 
and simple Code of Civil Procedure, which has recently come into 
operation, lar greater despatch has been attained in the administra- 
tion of the law. Legal pleas and techuicalities, which under the 
old system were used as instruments to delay, if not to prevent, 
the course of Justice, have been swept away ; and a disputed claim 
can now bo disposed of upon Uie verbal statements of the parties 
concerned without a single written pleading being filed, though, aa 
a matter of convenience, the parties to the suit almost invariably 
file a written statement. 

But apart from the despatch with which cases are now decided, 
there has been a marked improvement in the quality of the work 
done by the subordinate Courts. In 1 857 out of 874 cases appealed 
only 344 were confirmed by the Sudder Court ; and 630 amended, 
revised, or remanded. In 1S60 out of 1453 cases, 1158 were con- 
firmed. 

Another marked improvement is the apparent decrease in the 
number of false and litigious suits. In former years the propor- 
tion of claims which on trial were upheld was about two to one ; 
Jast year the proportion was three to one, 

* Friend qf India, January 2, 1862, 
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Small Cause Courts have been established in the Suburbs of 
Calcutta, in the provincial cities of Patna, Dacca, and Moorahedabad, . 

and in the Indigo Dlstiieta of Nuddea and Jeasore. 

In many cases the Native Officers of Courts ai'e the relations or 
dependants of the Chief Officer oi the Court, and in some instances 
of the Native Judge himself This has been corrected. 

Measures have been taken for raising the character of the exami- 
nation for pleaderships in the Mofussil (Provincial) Courts ; for 
translating standard law books into the Vernacular ; and for the 
appointment of Law Lecturers in the Mofussil Government Colleges. 

Oude. — The most notable innovation which has been made during 
the year is the introduction of the system of trial by jury. Each 
jury consists ordinarily of ^ot less than five persons. Common 
jurors receive eight annas (la.) for each day's actual sitting upon 
a trial ; special jurora, persons of superior condition and respecta^ 
bility, Rs. 2 (4a.) a day, chai-ged to costs. Mr. Fraser, Civil Judge 
of Lucknow, has tried juries to a. considerable extent, and thinks 
the result very encouraging.*. He states that at first the people 
did not like, or undersUmd, the measure, but with a little patience 
the obstacle was sunnounted. 

Authority has been gi-anted to the principal Landholders to try 
Civil cases in which the claim does not exceed in value Rs. 150. 

The Fmijab. — The most remarkable point in the administration of 
Civil Justice, in the Punjab during the past few years has been the 
tendency to abridge the period within which actions for unbonded 
debts can be brougbt. The limit wjis in 1856 reduced to six years, 
and in 1850 to three years. This reform originated in a close 
observation and analysis of litigation in the Punjab. Prior to our 
rule such actions were rare. There were indeed no regular tribu- 
nals where they could be lieai-d ; credit was no doubt given to the 
agriculturalists, but generally only on the delivery of the crop. 
But with the inti-oduction of money assessments all over the 
country under oiir Administi^afcion, the debts of the Zemindars to 
the village bankers greatly increased. It happened too that, in 
consequence of a settled fall in the prices of agricultural produce, 
the revenue settlement pressed heavily and assisted to keep the 
Zemindars in the liauds of the Money-lender. At the same time 
unprecedented facilities for the recovery of debts were afibrded. In 
every Tahseel a Civil Court was newly established. Hence arose 
a mass of litigation, the parties to which nearly always consisted 
of a Banker as Plaintiff and a Zemindar as Defendant. The 
evidence was commonly made up of the account books of the Bankers, 
and the general presumption being against the Zemindar, he was 
frequently cast in full. Further scrutiny, however, showed that 

* LoDger ezp«miic« U necewvy. 
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these account books might be easily garbled ; that exorbitant 

interest was added to the original debt ; and that, 9'itboat the pro- 
tection of the Judge, the ignorant Zemindai's were placed at the 
mercy of Money -lend era. Thia state of things induced ^me of the 
specialities of the Punjab system. 

No account books are admitted as evidence ■which do not com- 
prise a Day Book as well as a Ledger. 

" The reduction of the term of limitations in certaia cases to three years ; 
the requirement of regular accouata ; the compulsory registration of bouds for 
sums exceeding fifty rupees ; are measures aiming at the easier elucidation of 
facts and the amendment of documentary evidence." 

During the year jurisdiction in civil cases, up to the value of 
Es. SOO, was given to some of the principal chiefe and landholders. 
The number of suits decided by these Baronial Courts was 514. 
The chiefe have shown ahighappi-eciation of the duties devolving on 
them. They have been furnished with a brief manual of procedure, 
and many of them retain native clerks who have had experience in 
the regular Courts. 

The advantages attending the taking of evidence by the presi- 
ding Judge in his own hand-writing are now so well attested, 
that orders have been issued making the practice obligatory in all 
cases. The manual labour is fully compensated for by the deposi- 
tion being given vivd voce with all its significant accompaniments of 
manner and intonation ; by the practice of examination afforded to 
Judges whose judicial training is wrought out in active experi- 
ence ; and by the confidence communicated to the suitors, by the 
discarding of the Native clerks and assistants. 

" Whatever may be the case in Provinces more advanced in civili- 
zation, as regards the Punjab it is far more important that the 
English Judges should combine with the general knowledge of the 
originals and elements of law which may be acquired in the course 
of a liberal education, an intimate acquaintance with the manners 
and customs of the people ; than that they should be accomphshed 
practitioners of English Civil and Municipal Jurisprudence. Alter 
some probation their most important functions are appellate. It ia 
therefore indispensable that they possess a thorough familiarity with 
the native languages, in which the decisions submitted to their 
review are recoiled ; and it is doubtful if this familiai-ity can be 
acquired unless in eai'ly life." 



SMALL CAUSE COUHTS. 

Cases Instituted. Jieceipts. Expenditure. 

Calcutta, 31,777 £12,916 £11,228 

Bombay, 17,673 11,506 8,223 

Madras, NoRetuinain the General Adjninisti'ation Beport. 
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Oeylon. — R, F. Moigan, Esq. District Judge of Colombo, adds 
the following remarks to a decision : 

" Tlie Court cannot omit to refer to the pressing necessity for a system for 
regiiieiinff Landed Estates, which cases like that now before it forcibly demon- 
strate, lu tiie present case a side is impeached ivhicli was mads 25 years ago, 
(luring which the property changed hands, and incumbrances were created and 

dischai^ed. In the case No. for judgment to-day a sale ia questioned 

which was made 13 years ago. In both these cases the parties sued were 
purchasers under an executiou issued by virtue of judgments pronounced by 
this Court. Other coses in which sales and mortgages made in good faith 
yeiirs ago are impugned, and often successfully, oi-e not of uncommon occurrence. 
Now such a state of things if allowed to continue cannot fail, by rendering 
these investmenls unsafe and Titles to Estates insecure, to produce resulti 
disastrous to the best interests of the Country." 

The Returns in the Administration Reports differ so much in form, 
and in some cases are so scanty, that no complete Tabular State- 
ment can be compiled from them. A few items are given below : 





Bengal. 


N. W. 

Provinces 


Punjab. 


Bombay. 


«.,w 


Ceylon. 

48,431 
9,201 

7B? 
301 


Mature of S«itt. 

Land Eeut, 

Real Property, 

UebtB, Wages, ic, 

Caste, ReligioQ, &o , 

Itdigo, SuKar, Silk, 

Non Regulation District^ 

Total InsUtuted 

Sxiits Decided on Merits. .. 

Pur Plaintiff, 

For DeteocUnt, .. 

Valne of Property under Liti- 

KatioQ, • 

Affirmed in Appeal, 

ModiSed or Reversed, 

Average Duration ofSuiU. 

CivilJudges, 

Subordinate Judges 
[>rbcipal Sudder Amlns ... 

SudderAnilns, 

District Monaiffs, 

Debtore in Jan. 


2,23i 
12,201 

"■If 

2,563 
14,6B6 


S21 
2,913 

[ 59,801 

9,413 

72^1 


56,865 

ISperct. 
16 perct. 


106 

a,HOS 

110,476 

312 

1,475 


2,882 

10,642 
105,179 

2,73^ 


103, 3S2 


ll.'>,078 

85,174 
76,17.? 
9,001 

£ 
346,489* 


137,834 
62,011 

£ ' 

1,481,660 

3,863 

2,106 


80,070 
21,763 

£ t 

4,810,852 


00,629 

1,361,155 
8,407 
2,020 

5 8 

3 29 

3 8 
1 24 

703 


7 •■ 
SOU 
4!' 
3 5 
B 24 

SSI 


1 4 11 
1 4 Ifl 
10 23 
9 1 

7 n 



• Value of Original Suits pendiug at tlie dose ol 1800. 
-t In Regulation Districta. 
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Criminal Justice. 



Bdtlgal. — Sir Mord:iiint Wells thus denounced the benamee, or 

secret trust, syatenj, when passing judgment in the case of Rad^^ 
nauth Dutt : 

" I do tUink tliat tliese native mercbants whom it cliieSy concerns, should 
open their eyea to the evil working of the benamee system. Witli the means I 
have in the Insolvent Court, 1 confess, I iim utterly unable to grapple with this 
system: it hiis eompletely boffied me in many cases; and I aay this in the 
hope that the Legislature may interfere, for unless the Court is invested with 
larger powers to deal with this enormous evil, nothing effectual can be done. 
The insolvent's unseciired debts amount to nearly lis. 150,l]00 and to meet this 
large sum he has only Rs. 390."* 

The following extract from the " Report relating i» the Suppres- 
sion ofDacoity in Bengal for 1859," gives some insight into the 
■««irking of the Courts : 

" K. notorious dncoit, named Thakirdoss Dome, was also arrested in this dis- 
trict, who confessed to forty -three dacoities (gang robberries.) The following is 
taken from, the remarks of the Deputy Magistrate in his English proceedings of 
commitment, and shows how securely a man mi.iht pass his whole life in pil- 
laging his neighbours under the ordinary system of police investigation. 

" The prisoner is pi'oved hy the record produced to have practised dacoity 
asatradefrom 1828 up to February last 1859, a period of 33 years, and it is 
no wonder the trade is so extensively practised, as it appears very profilablc 
and mny be followed with the most perfect impunity. The prisoner allows that 
he was instrumental in the plunder of property to the value of lis. 7000 ; and 
notwithstanding he was seven tiroes arrested for dacoity, he never was once 
punished ; and it is a signihcant fact, illustrative of the hopeless inefficiency 
of all ordinary tribunals to deal with the crime of dacoity, that in the only in- 
stance jn wliicli the prisoner was prosecuted to conviction in the Sessions tiourt 
and sentenced to 7 years' imprisonment in the BoLtilpore dacoity, occurmg in 
1349 (IJth October), he api>ealed and was released by the Sudder Court on the 
10th April, 1350," 

Forty-five Honorary Mao^strates were appointed in the Mofnssil 
Districts and an equal number in Calcutta. 

Oudc — Several sepoys concerned in murders during the Mutiny 
have been executed. 

Some cases of death in the Fyzabad Jail had resulted from the 
infiiction of flogging. Very careful rules have since been drawn up. 

Tiiere have been five actiial Suttees and three attempts. Severe 
punisliments have been awarded in every case. 

Several strangera and travellers have been murdered in the Oonao 
district within a limited space of 21 railea square. The country is 
favorable to crime, being covered with barren plains. Captain 

• Quoted iu Fritud of India, October 10, lB6t. 
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Cfaamberkin was deputed to investigate these crimes, but could 
obtain no clue to the perpetrators. All but four of the above cases 
occurred on the lands of petty proprietors or village commumties. 
These proprietary rights were sequestrated and a large body of 
extra Police was quartered in the neighbourhood, and the cost 
charged against the inhabitants; 

In a case which occurred subsequently, the Police themselves 
were found to have been the criminals, actuated by a hope of ob- 
taining the rewards offered for the apprehension and conviction of 
the offenders. They committed the murder, and endeavoured to 
throw the blame on innocent persona. They were, however, disco- 
vered, convicted, and executed. 

■ North West PrOTincea. —Robbery by the administration of poi- 
sonous or deleterious drugs was largely on the increase, especmlly 
on the Grand Trunk Koad, and on the left bank of the Ganges 
opposite to Cawnpore. Captain Chamberlain, Assistant to tiie 
Genei-al Superintendent for the suppression of Thuggee, has been 
appointed to investigate such cases. 

The Amiahs concerned in the plunder of the Treasury and in the 
murder of Mr. Tucker at Futtehpore, have been dismissed from 
Government service. The want ot judicial proof prevented severer 
punishment. 

A circulaf was issued to the Commissioners of Divisions about in- 
vesting Natives of rank and respectability with Magistei-ial powei-s. 

The Pn^jab. — The class of crimes in which increasoismost observa- 
ble is simple theft, cases of which have risen from 9,820 to 10,964. 
Murders fell in number from 203 to 178- The diminution is chiefly 
visible on the Frontier Districts, west of the Indus. In Peshawar, 
however, the number of murders was still excessive, viz. 37-" 

There was one case of Thuggee, in which five persons were mur- ' 
dered. The decrease of adultery cases was marked, there being 
only 690 to 873 in the previous year. This crime in the male 
offender has been punished for the tii-st time dimng the past year 
with stripes ; and the result proves the efficacy of the punishment. 
It is very important to check this crime ; for a large proportion of 
the murders which annually take place are committed in revenge 
for adultery. 

The system of inflicting combined punishments in lieu of prolong- 
ed imprisonment has been enforced. In some divisions an increase 
of crime is attributed to the more frequent resort to fine and flog- 
ging. In other divisions, however, no such result is perceptible ; and 
the system is well deserving of a longer trial. It has already led 
to the abolition of four district jails, and an annual saving te the 
StateofRs. 15,556. 
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The most striking measure of the year hoa been the investiture 
of some of the principal subject Chiefs and Jagheerdars with Crimi- 
naJ jurisdiction. They can inflict fines up to Ba. 200, and imprison- 
ment not exceeding six months. An appeal is allowed in every 
case to the Deputy Commiaaioner, but he cannot reverse an order 
or censure a Jagheerdar Magistrate without the concurrence of the 
Commissioner. The reports of the Local Officers, as well as the 
entire absence of compUint on the part of the people, leave no 
doubt that the measure is equally wise and popiilar. 

Honorary European Magistrates, selected from tlie independent 
community, have recently been appointed at Simla and Lahore, 
where there is a large English Society, 

Madnu. — The ratio of persons chai^d with petty oliences to 
population was 1 in 97, and of those convicted 1 in 360, The ratio 
of persons charged with crimes and misdemeanours to population 
was 1 in 908, and of those convicted and punished 1 in 5,766. 

The following Table has been compiled from the Criminal Re- 
turns, in some cases very incomplete and differing in principle, 
given in the Administratioa Reports. The Presidency Police cases 
are not included. 





Beng»L 


N. W. 


Punjab. 


Bombay 


Madras. 


Ceylon. + 


Crimea anil Misde^ieiinoure. 


19,432 




24,954 




24,730 




Potty Offences,, 

Persons charged, Total . 






22,502 








112,507 


72,901 


17,465 ■ 


87,308 


254,597 


47,797. 


Convicted, 


78,B1I 


iSperot 


75 l)or ct 


4S,9yi 


66,2B( 




Acquitted, ... 


40,61 : 






1S,31( 


103,S6( 




Released on Seounty, .. 












... 


PiiriithmaM. 














Death," 


47 


74 


26 


47 


6! 






192 


11! 




bf 






^^■^enV..-...-...- 


1,3» 


S,iU 










15,.-i3i 


14,79i 










Kna and Security, 


bO,iS: 


22,S3[ 




40,7685 



















The population of England and Wales in 1861 was 20,061,725. 
In 1860, the number of crimes committed was 50,405 ; persons ap- 
prehended Si.SeS ; summarily charged 384,618; committed for trial 
15,999; Committed to prison, 116,282. The number of capital con- 
victions was 48, the smallest yet recorded, but they were followed 
by 12 executions.** 
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Police. 

The state of the Native Police in India has long been a fertil« 
theme for strong writing. It may be questioned, however, except 
perhaps in Bengal, whidi seems to enjoy an unhappy pre-eminence, 
whether it fairlydeserves all the blame which has beenheaped upon itk 
The &ct that solitary ladies could travel by nieht in most parts of thd 
couatiy with as much secuiity aa in England, speaks volumes. It 
is probable tliat much of the crime laid to the charge of the Native 
Police is due to our own mismanagement. The Superintendent 
of Police in South Arcot, Madras Presidency, thus writes : " The 
Village Watchers are in the most unfortunate condition, and little 
or no reliable assistance is derived from them. Their remuneration 
has fallen into irremediable confusion. Their fees and piivil^es 
are withheld ; while every Department — Revenue, Survey, Civil 
Court (Moonsifi) Sco. — claims a right to work them and to inteifers 
with their proper Police functions. And the value of this branch 
of the Police oigiuiisation cannot be over-estimated ; it is all-im- 

Eortant. ... The unfortunate Watchmen are driven to a mode of 
fe the very opposite to that indicated by their office." The 
Qeneral Superintendent of Police remarks : ■" This picture is strict- 
ly true in regard to the Village Police of the whole Presidency. It 
has in fact for years been useless or worse than jiseless. Attempts axe 
being made to utilise and work it. But unless rigorous and early 
measures ere taken to secure the remuneration or bring the ancient 
Police cesses under the protection of the law, the institution itself 
must disappear. Talari (Village Watchmen) are implicated in 
every gang and highway robbery and in almost every cnme against 
property. Retaliation is their traditional law of self-defence.' 

The following extracts from the Oude Administration Keports 
show that some of the changes made have not been considered im- 
provements by the people : 

" On the annexation of the Province the system of Rur^ Police 
generally adopted in the North- West Provinces was introduced into 
Oude. At the summary settlement a percentage of 6 or 7 per eent. 
on the Government demand was imposed as an extra cess for the 
payment of Village Watchmen, who became in fiict QoTBmment 
servants. 

" It had been clearly shown during the last year,a>nd at annexation, 
that this system, though introduced, was not adapted to the customs 
and inclinations of the people. Throughout the greater part of Oude 
there has existed from time immemonal as perfect a system of rural 
police as is required by the people themselves. Each village had 
its watchmao. The appointment was hereditary and much valued, 
the emoluments derived from rent-free lands and dues on each 
harvest and other gratuities were ooBBiderable, and maintained a 
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larger number of persons than the salary in money could. The 
several members of the family assisted in the performances of the 
various duties attached to the office. Thus while one patrolled the 
viUage at night, another watched the out-lying crops of the village 
—a duty, in an open unenclosed country, pf no sligiit responsibility. 
Under uie syatem introduced at annexation on the other hand, half 
the hereditaiy watchmen lost their situations, and strangers took 
their places ; for two or more small villages were arbitrarily 
^ouped together to form a single chatge with a handsome salary. 
This change was especially distasteful to the population, for each 
village likes to have its own watchman ; to the old policemen who 
lost his situation, and to the new one, who became the object of 
general dislike. The landholders, too, complained that the new 
watchman, when paid by the Qovemment, threw off all dependence 
on them, and that it was unfair to make them i-esponsible whan 
they had no authority. 

" So many able and experienced officers advocated a return to the 
indigenous system of rural police, that the Chief CommissioQer 
sanctioned tlus course wherever that system was found in vigor, 

" In lieu then of collecting this heavy unpopular ces9, and paying 
a money allowance to watchmen appointed without reference to tha 
wishes of the people, the landed proprietors were called on to nomi- 
nate their own watchmen, and to provide for their payment in 
the manner in which it Was customary to remunerate their village 
servants. When that j'emuneration was insufficient it was to be aug- 
mented in consideration of the relief obtained by the abandonment 
of th^ heavy money cess. The Zemindars have been warned that 
while Qovemment refrains firom interfering with the Police arrange- 
ments of their estates, they wiU be held responsible for the efficiency 
of their own measures, and that this responsibility will be strictly 
enforced."* 

: The Chief Commissioner retains the above opinions. The present 
system is, however, distaetefiil to many of the district officers, and 
to the entire body of Regular Police. The latter find that they 
have not now that control over the village Constabulajy that they 
fonnwly possessed and are annoyed. ~|* 

, But thouffh the system of Village Police properly managed may 
be very valuable for its immediate object, an orgimised Consta- 
bulary is required for Towns and the great lines of road. Efforts 
are being made to introduce a force, on the Irish model, throu^out 
the coimtry. The great difficulty is the want of right material. 
The nature of a Hindu, accustomed from his youth to corruption, 
is not changed by dubbing him a constable ; competent European 
tubordinates are very few in number. An admirable Eeport has 

* Onds AdminutTation Report, 16S9>00 pp. 68.67> 
+ dcp. laao-L 
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been Bubmitted br a Police CommisBion appointed by Gov^tunent. 
It contains one provision well calcniated to repress crime. 

" 63. That it should be lawful for the Inspector General of PcJiee, under 
tlie sttnctioii of the Local Government, to depute any part of the Police Force 
iu excess of the fixed establishment to be quartered in any District or put of a 
Province in which from the misconduct of the inhabitants, it may be deemtd 
expedient to strengthen the Police ; that tke offending tract ahould be charged 
with the coat of the force there depmted." 

Ifotices of the progress made in or^nUlng the Kew Police may 
now be given. 

Madras. — The introduction of the Constabulary into this Presi- 
dency is due to Lord Harris, whose merits as a Qovemor have not> 
been sufficiently recognised. The act had extended to nine Dis- 
tricts before the close of the official year 18a9-6CX But in six only 
had any progress in disciplining men and occupying the country 
been made. During tbe year six additional Districts, had been taken 
up, and were in prt^ress of occupation — in all 15 Districts. Ar- 
rangements have been completed in seven Districts : in the re- 
maining 8 Districts, one to tnree Taluqs only are incomplete. Out 
of 18,000 men 1 6,253 have been raised in all, and an extent of country 
comprising 82,001 square miles, and containing a population of 14 J 
millions, has beenbrought under regularwatch and controL Thepro- 
portion of Police to area is one to 5 square miles ; to popula^on, 
one in 900. The Constabulary was at work in 47 large Towns 
and Cantonments, guarded 24 District Jails and 130 Treasuries, 
had relieved all mihtary Guards and minor Detachments in tbe vari- 
onsDistricts, and had undertaken all Treasury escort duty. Military 
Standing Guards and permanent Detachments to the number of 
3,552 men, were relieved during the year. 

Oude.— The Police have been reduced in number from 14,670 to 
8,523, costing anntially ^141,198. The new system appears to bo 
approved by- the peopla It may not detect quite so much crime 
as the old — but that is not a ramsideratiou which weighs much with 
the people ; they appreciate it because it does not haxass them 
as the old Police did, by inquisitorial visits, serving summons to 
the Thannah, and meddling interference. 

Morth-WefrtProvinces.— In 1869, Mr. Williams proposed more 
stringent regulations to enforce the responsibility of landholders in 
the prevention and detection of crime. The main feature was 
that on the occurrence of a theft or robbery the Magistrate should 
define a circle round the spot where tbe dime was committed, aU 
ike iTihahitants itntkiri, which to be reapotmble ; the landholdeni 
to the extent of a fine of Bs. 50 each to be credited to Government, 
and the inhabitants generally to the amount of the property 

Slundered, to be levied by assessment, and repaid to the sunerer. 
Inmeroue objections were ofiei-ed by the Oomuuaaioiiers consulted. 
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The Heutenant-Qovemor, however, feeling strongly the want of 
some such meaaure, proposed that a law should be passed aathoris- 
ing Magistjutes to impose a fine ttpon the inhabitantfi of a Village 
and landowners, if they did not prove that tb^ used all the means 
in their power to prevent the commission of offencesand to procure 
the apprehension of offenders. 

The Police have been re-orgtmised, and the expenditure greatly 
reduced. The total cost to Government of Ualitary and Civil Police 
during the year ending 30th April I860 was £591,203 ; in 1860-1, 
it amounted to £354',993. The expenditure per head to the popular 
tion is at the rate of 1 anna 8 pie. (2Jd.) 

The old Police were absorbed as far as possible in the new fOTce. 
Ordinary foot constables receive Ba. 5-7. There are mounted consta- 
bles to patrol the principal lines of road, and a few at Sudder stations 
to accompany theMagistrateorDistrictSuperintendent at araoraent's 
notice. The Lieuteoant-Governor has recommended that no police 
post should consist, eic^t for very special reasons, of less than one 
petty officer and six constables, and that generally Police posts 
should not be more than six miles apart. The force has been oi^n- 
ised in the K^ulation Districts. The total number of Police 
amounts to 22,996. The District Police, including reserve, amount 
to 21,804. The proportion to the population is 1 in 1294. The 
average to area is one to 3 square mile& The cost is df 284,563, 
about 6 j- per cent of revenue. 

13ie pDl^ab--~-Th6 Military and Civil Police have been fused, 
except in the Derajat and Peshawar Divisions, forming the 
new Constabuluy. The Thaniiah or Station Police paid by Go- 
vemment, and the town watchmen of each ward paid from munici-. 
pal fiinds, have been also formed into one body, paid from the 
local taxes, and organised like the regular Constabulary. Each man 
has his appointed beat and is periodically relieved. The village 
watchmen have been dismissed as an experiment, in the Lahore Divi- 
sion, and the Headmen of the villages require to report to the regular 
Police the occurrences of the week. The community will still have 
to keep a reporter, but he will be their servant, and look to them only 
for orders and his pay. Inams of land to the value of Rs, 150 or 
Ea 200 per annum, have been granted to selected Zemindara, who 
become responsible for reporting to the Police the crime which may 
occur amongst the members of a particular tribe or the inhabitantfi 
of a cluster of villages. 

Bombay- — ^The appointment of Commissioner has been abolished, 
and the control of the Police vested in the two Kevenue Commis- 
sioners, each exercising within his range the same d^ree of supw- 
vision that the former Commissioner possessed. This arrangement^ 
which was at first only experimental, was permanently adopted in 
January 1861. It has been attended with most aatiSfacttMy results, 
and a saving of ftzpenditur*. 
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In the Executive branch of the Police the principle has been 
adopted of holding. SuperintendMits of Police personally responsible 
for evil practices on the part of the men under them. 

Extra levies oiganised during the rebellion have been disbanded : 
besides this the strength of the ordinary Police corps has been 
reduced. 

Some Bheel raids and outrages occurred in the Ahmednu^;ur 
Collectorate. The northern frontier of Khandeish was disturbed 
for a short period by the predatory excursions of the Bheela inhabit- 
ing those hilly tracts, and which threatened at one time to interrupt 
ordinary traffic upon the Bombay and Agra i-oad. The pi-ompt and 
energetic measures adopted, however, by the Police, resulted in the 
dispersion of the small and isokted band which had formed under 
different leaders, the most influential of whom, one Khaja Singh, a 
man who in 1857-8 had been very troublesome in the Safcpoora 
Hills, was subsequently killed Measures have been taken for a 
proper supervision of the Bheel districts below the Nerbudda and 
the Tapti. 

The Dnyanodaya has an account of an outra^ons case of tor- 
ture by two police sepoys at Chande, 20 miles N. E. of Ahmednug- 
gur. It is appalling to think that such things can be perpetrated 
and only come to light when the unhappy sufferer is driven to 
suicide : 

" At Chande they were informed that a theft had been committed of some 
money and cooking vessels and Brain, altogether vBlueii at tnenty-two rnpees, and 
that a respectnbte Kunabi woman was suapected of baling atolen them. Tbey 
called this woman before them, and tried first by fair mti^a to induce her to 
confess that she had stolen the missing articles, but she utterly denied the chai^. 
They felt so auspicious of her, however, that they determined to extort confes- 
sion by beating her. Providing themselves with some rods made of the withy 
tamannd, they tied her haads, took her into a field of grain near by, that was so 
high as to conceal them frotn observation, aad there mode her assume a half 
flitting posture with a rough stone under each foot anil another in the bend of 
each knee, and then beat her with the tamarind rods. This occurred about ten 
o'clock in the forenoon, and she was led away from the village gate in the 
presence of her husband and a company of the villagers. She would not con- 
fess, and the same process of torture was repeated at four in the afternoon, and 
with a similar result. They had now gone so far that they even determined she 
should confess. 8o the next day, and the third day, both morning and evening, 
they took her to that field and repeated the beating. She told them she would 
pay themoney if they would cease beating her. She begged them to consider bar 
state, for she waa near her confinement. Her huibmid interfered, and they 
threatened to use him in the same way. At last they told her that theh supe- - 
rior would be there the nest day, and would use still more stringent means to 
enforce confessio'i, and she had better give in and acknowledge her guilt. But 
•be stedfastly affirmed her innocence. The next morning asking leave to go 
out for nature's relief, she went to a well near by the gate, and threw herself in, 
and so put Bn end to her Ufe. 
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" The peons had not looked f«r this, and htgm to fear retributkni. Ooe 
was a Kunabi, and one s Mussalman, and with their Tespectire 'cute peopls 
tliey used all the means in their power to prevent the facts of their haTing tor- 
tured the wretched suicide from coining to the koowledge of the magistmt«. 
They succeeded with their immediate superiors in having reports of the suicide 
made with uq reference to the cause, aiid they succeeded in keeping the 
husband from making a complaint for a fortnight. But at last, the; having; failed 
to fuUtl their promises to him as is reported, or he having recovered from sick- 
ness as he says, made a complaint, and the facts were proved by many witnesses. 

" Tbey were each sentenced to three years' imprisonment, of which one month 
is to be solitary cati&nement, and the Uahalkari and Fouzdai who attempted 
to shield them from justice, are suspended from their appointments." 

Bengal. — Arrangements were in progress for re-organising the 
Police on the new ayatem. Some of the old Military Police had 
not been disbanded on account of the insufficient regular military 
force. 

Oeylou. — A Police force, on the model of the Irish Conetabulary, 
was introduced into some Districts of the Island several years ago. 
It has been found uaeful in checking the theft of coflee, &c. from 
carts along the chief lines of road, and in otherwise repressing 
crime. With the exception of the town of Kandy, where no returns 
are given, the total force consisted of 500 men. This is ex- 
clusive of the native Village Police. The cost during 1860 amounted 
to dP14,386, about one-half of which was raised by a houae-tas of 
five per cent, levied in the principal towns. 

Bengal— Of 67,836 prisoners, 65,915 were males, and 1,921 fe- 
males. Out of 16,205 priSDnera aentenced to labour, more than half 
were employed in manufactures, the net profit of whch amounted 
to Ra. 205,121. The most sucoessful Jails were those of Alipore, 
Hoogbly, Sandoway, and Akyab, where each handicraftsman earned 
more than he cost. 

Out of 49,696 prisoners admitted into Jail during the year, 877 
were faiily educated for their position in life ; 3,269 could only read 
and write ; 4li,550 were altogether ignorant. 

Nortii West Provinces.— The advantages of Central Priaons in 
an economical point of view, as well a^ in maintaining a deterring 
system of prison discipline are now so well imderstooAUiat the ques- 
tion may be considered as definitely settled. 

In addition to the preparation of prison clothing and the manu- 
facture of goods for sale, the prisoners execute all repairs of build- 
ings, perform all menial services, and cultivate Jail gardens, which 
are almost all now in a very flourishing condition. These gardens are 
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of no (K-dinaiy value ; the^ eoeure a regular supply of fresh vegeta- 
bles, the adyantBge of whidi cauuot be over-estimated in a sanitary 
point of view ; they are very economical, in that the prisoners supply 
themselves with this most essential part of their own diet, and they 
afford light, healthy occupation for aged and weakly prisoners, by 
whom they are for the most part cultivated. 

The system of education in force prior to 1857 has been re-intro- 
duced ; and although the progress has not been very marked as yet, 
many of the prisoilers take a lively interest in their lessons, and 
favoi'able hopes are entertained of ultimate benefit to numbers of 
them. In the meantime it has a powerful effect as part of prison 
discipline. 

The mode of artificial ventilation by means of the thermantidote, 
introduced laat year at the Agra prison, has been very successful. 
By means of flues and piping, it throws a cmrent of air into each 
cell quite sufficient to keep every part of. it sweet and well venti- 
lated, and the cells which used to oe almost uninhabitable during 
the hot months, have now become to be the best ventilated part of 
the whole prison. 

The Poi^ab. — The labour of the prisoners m the Central Jail at 
Lahore has been let out to a Contractor for three years, for the 
average annual sum of Rs. 10,000, and every &cility will be given 
to this mode of disposing of prison labor. 

Xwelve Jails have been closed during the year, by which au 
annual saving of Rs. 57,913 has been eflected ; whilst concentra- 
tion of convicts conduces to discipline and good supei'vision. 

Bombay.— The section of the Bombay Administration Report 
under this head is miserably defective. Only a few genei-al slaite- 
ments are given such as, " The actual cost of provisioning, contin- 
gent, and clothing charges is rather more per head than it was 
in 1859." 

Uadras.— A new prison for Europeans is in course of erection on 
the Neilgherries. ft is constructed on the model of the later 
English prisons, with such variations a^ t^e dlSerence of climate and 
local circumstances induced. 

The deaths during the year in all the Jaila amounted to 100, on 
an average daily strength of 6,955 prisoners. 

Ceylon. — There is a large JaU, constructed on the panopticon 
principle, in the neighbourhood of Colombo. A few years ago, 
under an excellent Superintendent, the prisoners were taught 
trades; but on the complaint that convict labour interfered with 
free, the system was abandoned. Teachers are still provided for the 
principal Jails. 

The following Statistics ai-e taken chiefly from an article in the 
Friend of India, recommending that prisoners sentenced to periods 
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vaiying from one year to seven years, should be removed to Central 
Jails in districts where lahour is wanted : 
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Tenasserim 
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Madras 


32 


6,955 


58 


157,808 



The cost is not always estimated on the same principle. In 
some cases the value of labour on out-door works, such aa roads, 
is not included. 

MILITARY. 

Amalgamation of the Armies—In 1861, the Indinn Army, afler 
a glorious career of more than a century, was amalgamated with the 
Eoyal Army. The measure was strongly opposed by Lord Cauning, 
Sir John Lawrence, Sir James Outram, ana many other distin^ish- 
ed Statesmen and Military OflScers. It will increase the numher of 
Europeans in India, who remaining only for a short time, take 
little interest in the wel&re of thu country, while their ignorance 
of the language, cuBtoms, and modes of thinking of its suspicious 
people, may give rise to serious troubles. But the enlarged patron- 
age was too tempting to the Horse Guards for merely the benefit 
erf India to be consulted. It is true, however, that the StatF Corps 
open only to men of at least some Indian experience, mitigates 
the evil. 

There were six thousand Officers of the Indian Army when the 
amalgamation took place, — many more than were necessary frran 
the diminished number of native troops. Sir Charles Wood first 
offered an annuity of £50, in addition to their pensions, to all down 
to Captains who had completed their term of service and would re- 
tire. As this attempt was an utter failure, the Secretary of State 
next offered to three hundred field officers extra pensions varying 
from £.550 to .f 200. Should a sufficient number not come forward, 
annuities of £120*were promised to Captains of 25 years' sei-vice. 
These terms were accepted. Of the remaining officers, a few entered 
general service ; all in civil or staff employ chose the Staff Corps ; 
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local dutj was oasigned to those left. A liberal bounty indaced 
nearly all the non-wmmissioiied officers and privates to enter tba 
Boym Ai-my. They were embodied in new corps, the luJantry 
from H. M.'8 lOlst Re^ment of Foot (Royal Bengal Fusiliers) to 
the 109th ; the Cavalry from H. M.'s 19th Regiment of Light 
Dragoona to the 21at, The Engineers and Artillery will gradu^y 
be Etmalgamated. 

EeductiOE of the European Army.— The following Statement 
shows the changes made during the year, with the proposed future' 
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44,916 
15,161 
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^4,940,760 
1,667,710 
1,485,000 
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75,839 


73,577 


8,093,470 



Each European soldier in India co3t« on an average <f 110 per' 
annum. The saving effected during 1860-61 amounted to ,^605,880. 

Reduction of the Native Army —By a Resolution of Govern- 
ment, dated 3rd &fay, 1861, each Ntitive Infantiy Battalion will 
consist of 712 men of all ranks. The establishment of Native In- 
fantry is hereafter fixed as foUows : 



Battalions. 
13 



Under the Government of India, 
Bengal Army, including all Sikh and 

Punjab R^menta, 60 

Madras Army, 52 

Pegu Sappw BattaSon, temporary, 1 

Bombay Army, SO 

Total... 156 
The total strength will thus be 111,112 men of all ranks against 
a total of 175,177 on the 1st October, 1859, showing a reduction of 
64,065 men, and a savins equal to one million sterling. A large 
reduction in the Native ^valry was under consideration. 

OommiBsariat. — Great teductions have been made in the Com- 
missariat expenditure: In Bengal 20,259 head of cattle, 64!6 ele- 
phants, and 23,133 camels, were sold. 
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(nothinsT' — The authorities in India hav« been entrusted with 
the^uty heretofore performed by the War Department in England 
of supplying the whole of the clothing, an well as all AtiUtajy 
Stores, to Her Majestjr'a Troops serving in India. 

BUlitary' Expeditions. — ^A force of 3,000 men, under Colonel 
Gawler, advanced into Sikkim. The Dewan, who had insulted the 
British Govemnient and kidnapped British subjects, fled. The 
Rajah apologised for the insults, and hound himself never to allow 
,the Dewan to enter his territory. He also made certain concessions, 
calculated to promote trade between Thibet and Darjiling. 

A party of Bengal Military Police was sent against the Kookiea 
The country inhabited by that tribe, and one of their outrages, 
are thus described : 

" from the bi^h hiUs near Cliittagon;; may be seen the line of mountains 
running along the British frontier. These mouDtains ore covered with dense 
jungle, penetrable only by wild beasts aud still wilder savages. The Kookies 
and Kbyens are the most intractable and nucivillsed mc«s on the faue of the 
earth. They wear no clothes at oil, and are unconscious that they are naked. 
At a place, called Kundal, only five mile* out of the high road between Calcutta 
and Chittngong, a fearful atrocity was perpetrated. Kiindal is situated in a pretty 
.glen lying between the frontier range and a spur jutting out into the plains. 
On the morning of the 2Bth January, as the Villagers were preparing for a 
local festival, they were attacked hy Kookies and all murdered. So sudden was 
the iriiiption that no suspicion whatever was entertained of the danger, The 
savages crept along tlic jungle, divided themselves into small bands for a 
simultaneous attack on every houae, and ruahing out from their covert, destrnyed 
ina few minutes the people and the village. The Medical Officer at Tippemh, 
Dr. (iraham, proceeded to the spot in company with the Magistrate, and him- 
self counted 187 dead bodies. He informed me that in many cases the 
Kookies with their long knives, had nt one blow sliced off from the head of 
their victims a large piece of skull and brain like a piece of bread from a crusty 
loaf."* 

The chief offenders were afterwards surrendered, 

A large number of villagers assembled near Nowgong in Assam, to 
protest against the new taxes, which they supposed were to be levi- 
ed. Lieutenant Singer, who ventured among them, was killed by 
the crowd infuriated with opium. Order was soon restored, and the 
ringleaders were punished. 

The North-Eaatem frontier is in a very unsettled state, and a 
large Military force will be despatched to check the frequent raids 
of the savage tribes. It must be confessed, however, that repiisala 
hitherto have not been very successful. The system pursued by 
Outram among the Bheels or the labours of Christian Missionaries, 
would be much better fitted to secure the end in view. 

The Mabsood Wuzeeree Tribe, on the Derajat Frontier, to the 
west of the Indus, had long exhibited a hostile spirit. No travel- 

* Baport et H, WMdr«w, Esq. IIW, ~ 
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let or cftniTftn was safe within miles of tlie border. Ever; effort 
was made to conciliate them, but in vain. In Majx:h last, without 
provocation or pretext of any kind, they came out into the plains 
to the number of some 4,000, with the intention of sacking the 
town of Tilnk. Fortunately the CavalTy outposta in the neighbour- 
hood bad sufficient warning to admit of 195 sabres being collected 
to meet the inroad ; and through the skill and boldness of the 
native officerwhoexercisedcommand, and the gallantry of all ranks, 
this small body of disciplined and well-armed men met ajid drove 
back the marauders of the hiUs, making them leave upwards of 100 
dead on the field. This outrage was considered as filling up the 
measure of their offences, and a foree, under Brigadier-General 
Chamberlain, was ordered to enter their mountains. 

Prior to moving, a proclamation was sent to the Mahsood Chie&, 
inviting them to attend the camp for the purpose of learning the 
demands of the British Government ; but no attention was paid to 
it. The expedition entered the heart of the Wuzeeree country. 
The fort of one of the principal chiefs was blown up, villages were 
destroyed, crops were burnt, and the Wuzeerees were defeated in 
several engagements. The effect has been wholesome. 

Sanitary Arrangements — The Hospital for sick officers which 
was temporarily formed in 1857, has been placed on a permanent 
footing, so as to accommodate all sick and wounded officera of the 
Army, Navy and Covenanted Civil Service, who may wish to take 
advantage of the establishment during their stay in Calcutta^ 

During the year it was decided that 1 lb. of vegetables is to be 
allowed each soldier without reference to cost. 

The Ca/nieen System, has been denounced as encouraging, " a con- 
tinual and habitual tippling of spirits," to the extent of six ounces 
daily. Dr. Sutherland, the Sanitary Commissioner of London, states 
that tippling even to half that extent, is more destructive to health 
than occasional drunkenness. " Spirit drinking in India is a potent 
predisposing and aggravating cause of disease and mortality, and 
it ought to oe put an end to as a point of pubhc policy." 

The late Loni Herbert secured the appointment of a Commission 
to enquire into the sanitary state of the army in India. It held 
its first meeting in November 1859, and was still sitting in 1861. 
Many valuable improvements wiU be the result 

Sir John Lawrence, in his evidence before the Commission, ear- 
nestly pleaded for an extension of the number of married soldiers 
from 12 to 25 per cent. Frightful facts show the necessity of such 
a change. The following statement was made by Dr. Macpherson 
in 1859 alter a tour of fifteen months over the Madras Presidency. 
It is given as " toned down" in the Friand of India : 

" One regiment which had hardly been four months in the 
country, had 46 cases in hospital of the disorder. In another, 800 
strong, 10 months in tiie country, one-half of the regiment had 
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been treated for firesh attacks. Two-thirdB of these cMM irill, en 
five years are pfkssed, be broken-down invalidH, and sent home with 
B poison circulating through their ayatem, which will pass down to 
their posterity, and still no effort is made to check ita prc^resa." 

" In the hospitals of Sengul alone in Augtist 1860, this one disease confined 
1,734 men out of 40,731, that is two whole reiiimentB. In the same propor- 
tion, which is imdtr the aTBra>^, there are four regiments thus rendered useless 
everif year in India, at an immediate lussofhalfn million sterling and a prospec- 
tive coat in deaths, invaliding, pensions, and physical de moral iution of their 
children, of a far larger extent."* 

The following interesting Tables ara extracted from a recent work 
by Dr. Ewart, " Vital Statistics of the Indian Armies." 

AVEHAQE PSBCENTAaE OF DEATHS CAUSED BT DIFFBEBNT DISEASES. 

Bengal, 42 years. Bombay, 51 yean. Madras, 10 years. 

Fevers 1*99 1-37 "2 

Dysenteiy... 1-64 1-53 -8 

Dmrrhea.... 039 017 1 

Cholera 089 072 -6 

Hepatic Diseases. 0-41 0-41 -2 

Phthisis 0-22 012 

Other Diseasea... 149 1-14 

6-94 5-52 

PERCENTAOE OP DEATHS. 

Euivpean Soidiere. NcUive Soldiera. 



BomUy... " 


I8IS — 1S63-4 


694 


1836 — 1858-3 I- 


.. 180^-1 — 1863-4 


6-52 


1803 — 1853-t li 


Madras., ... 


1829 — :i851^t 


3-88 


1827 — 1851 2 1- 


Bengal .. 


1812 — 1831 


7-69 


1826 — 1837-a 1-S 


D5. 


1832 — 18S1-8 


641 


1838-W - 185M 11 


Bomb^ ... 


1803 — 1827-8 


6-56 


1803-4 — 1837.8 l-t 


Do 


1828-9 ~ 185M 


6-07 


1838-9 — 1862^ 1-8 


Madr« ... 


1829 — 1838 


450 


1828-9 — 1838 1- 


Do. 


1842 — lBOl-3 


3-20 


1842 — 1851-2 i-g 



It will be seen that in the Madras Presidency the mortality ia 
much smaller among Europeans and somewhat greateramoDgsepoye 
than in other paxtsoflnditL Whilethemortalityisgi-adual^dmiimBh- 
ing among Europeans, it is rather increeaing with respect to natives. 

Soldiers' InsMtates, An.— At no period have greater effints been 
loade to elevate the condition of soldiers in India. Every variety 
of agency ie employed. At the sugeeation of Su" Hugh Rose, Govern- 
ment during the year sanctioned me establishment of WorkAoja 

' FritiMt i4 iHdiM, DseemUr 11^ 16S1. 

t Oimttlng lSt9-M-41. 
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in every European T^;imeut and battery of artillery. The cost of 
tbe requisite tools is estimated at B& 1 ,025 for each, and this is to be 
met out of tbe Canteent fnnda, the average balance at credit of 
■which last year was Rs, 1,200. " The profits from the exercise of his 
craft are to go to the workman, who la to be induced to inveat 
them in the Savings' Bank. Tradesmen, if already well drilled, are 
to be excused only hot-weather parades and fatigue dutiea." 

It ia doubtful whether as much' good will result from workshops 
as some anticipate. As an experienced officer remarked to tbe com- 
piler, many European soldiere are lazy — they entered the army from 
dislike to continuous labour. It ia also fiiund, that, as a general 
rule, soldiers cannot compete with the low rates of native work- 
men, and to hawk about the articles after they have been manur 
factured ia both trying and degrading. Still the plan has been * 
found beneftclal in several instances. The making up of clothing 
for the army ia perhapa tbe department which has anawered best on 
the whole. Gardens have been found useful, as is shown by 
the following extract : 

"The CRntonment Onrden at Bangoon establiahed on Lord Dalhousie's re- 
commendBtioii, has been mo%t successful. Tbe experiment Vas tried tn supply 
fresh v^etables to the Enrt^an Troops, to afford occupation and th« healthy 
recrealioD of gardenini; to tbe soldier, and to furnish a. pleasant resort to ai| tlw 
residents of the Cantontnents. Tbe number of soldiers who worked in tbe 
garden iucreased from SO iu 1868 to 119 in 1S60, and the quantity of 
v^etables supplied from S,8tll lbs. to 15,889 lbs. The Govemmeut say :— 
'The financi^ results appear very creditable, and shew what can be done where 
due interest is taken in, and due encoure^ment givw to tliem by the oIGcgts 
upon whom the success of such undertakin^is usually depends.' Every Can- 
tonment in India should have a similar garden." 

Tbe evening is tbe trying time for a aoldier. Facilities have 
been aflbrded for cricket and other active games. In some can- 
tonments sheds have been erected, that amusement may not 
be stopped by sun or rain. Soldiers' Institutes are graduaJly 
springing up to interest those of more sedentary habits, and 
to benefit ail when darkness puts an end to field sports. The 
Institute at Poonah, established a few years ago by the Rev. F. Gell, 
has been eminently successful. The Outram Institute at Dum- 
Dum, near Calcutta, was opened on the 16th January, 1861. It 
owes ita origin to the devoid labours of the Chaplain tbe Bev. B. 
NormaiL 

The Allahabad correspondent of the Iridian Reformer tliiu 
notices the establiafament of a similar Institution at that station : 

" Through the exertions of Messrs. P. B. Head, W. H. Lowe and William- 
son, and the liberality of others, we have now here a fine Institute for the 
benefit and nmusement of European soldiers. A pretty bungalow, with a 
beautiful little flower pirden, and a choice collection of books, maps, periodicals, 
shells, pebbles, and stones, has been constructed for the good of the mnch- 
n^lected European soldiers of this station. It is delightful to see tha 
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red-eOBta, bo long tUe terror of the nativei, and tempted to all sorts of vice 
tkrough want of sometbiog to engage them, quietly sitting round the well- 
fiirnished ball with books or newspapers in their uands." 

The following pleasing incident took place at Christmas : 
" Yesterday evening a scene of happiness was witnessed at Cliinaurnh which 
it is in the power of the residents in every military station to create from time to 
time at a triiling expense of self-dBninl. A fenat was {^iven to tlie soldiers' children 
of the depot, provided by the ladies of the station, and a few friends bi Calcutta. 
All the children iu the barracks were invited, and all, who could, came. They 
had lea, bread and butter, cakes, preserves, comfits and bonbons at 5, and en- 
joyed the good things amazingly. Tables borrowed from the barracks were 
laid out in the Mission House Tcraudah and garden. Nearly all the ladies and 
gentlemen of the station were present, and moat active in helping; the children. 
About 6, all adjourned to the College Hall, end were delighted with the wondeia 
of Mr. Piesse's magic lantem--the mothers quite as much as the children. They 
netumed quietly to the barracts before 8, having spent a veiy pleasant evening. Of 
children present there were HO, and the cost did not much exceed Ss. 100. This 
is but another of the many acts of goodness by which the Kev. Br. Mackay and his 
family have made their names loved in the barracks."' 

BeUgions Instmction — " The evils of a soldier's life," writes one 
who haa laboured much and well in Western India, " lie fiu- too 
deep to be cured by Clubs and Institutes — valuable a3 such agen- 
des are as palliatives." Perhaps one of the most important advan- 
tages of such efforts ia, that the chaplain encoumging them acquires 
snch influence over the men, that he can direct their attention more 
eflFectuaUy to their spiritual interests. 

The Chaplains must be placed foremost in the agencies at work 
for the religious welfare of the British soldier in India.* Their 
numbera are as follows : 

Church, of Ckyrch of i. j-^ 

l^glaU Scotland^ B^endaur*. 

Bengal, 90 5 ^66,900 

Bon^y, 30 4 29,110 

Madras, 39 4 38,005 



159 13 £ 13*,015 

The Indian Hefomier thus replies to a question in the ffurkaru, 
— Of what use is the Ecclesiasti«il Establi^ment in India t 

" Compare the moral chnrnctcr of Anglo-Indian Society in the early days 
of the East India Company, with its character since the regular organization of 
the Ecdesiasticfll Department, end you will find a vast difference. To what- 
ever other causes this difference may be partly ascribed, there can be no ques- 
tion but that a grcot deal of it is owing to the beneficial influence exerted by 
the ludian Chaplaius. That man ia to be pitied for his ignorance who does not 
know, that the reformation of Enitlish Society in India is, in a gr 

• Pri^d of India. 
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to be attributed to the holy labours of a Buchanan, of a Martyn, of a Brorm, of 

a Thoraason, of a Corrie, and oF a Wilson. ... Tliat Inttian Chaplains, as a 
body, have been as assiduous in the discha^ of their heavenly catling as the 
rest of their brethren in other parts of the world, the records of the late Mutiny 
abundantly testify. In those times of danger and seasons of peculiar trial, they 
stood by their flocks, attended them with th^ ministrations, and imparted to 
them the consolations that are in religion."* 

Within the last few years the number of Roman Catholic Military 
Chaplains, paid by Government, has inci'eased coDBiderably. The 
compiler has been unable to ascertain how many there are in all ; 
but in the Bombay Presidency there are fourteen. 

The Committee of the Wesleyan Missionary Society have sentout 
two Missionaries to the army in India — one stationed at Barrack- 
pore, near Calcutta, and the other at Kurachee in Sind. 

The Rev. D. Pearson, at the former station, gives the following 
account of a remarkable movement among the British soldiers : 

" I am happy to inform you the work in Barrackpore is going on gloriously. 
On Sundnya, my congregations are crowded to the doors. l^i;ery night in the 
week, when I have no other service, the men have meetings for prayer, which 
are always well attended, and great enrnestneas and devotion clinrnclerize these 
meetings. Many of tlie prayers of these prodigals are wonderful 1 Some of 
the men are thoroughly given up to Christ, and are doing great good amongst 
their comrades. It is not a strange thing to hear the voice of prayer and praise 
in the barrack-room. Instead of rehgion being scouted and crieJ down as for- 
merly, it is the principal and most pleasant topic of conversatioti. And the 
work is spreading. Until lately it has been mostly coufioed to the 6th R^- 
raeut ; but now the fiie is breaking out amongst the rough lads in the depot, 
some of whom have only recently arrived in India. Oh, it will be an incalcu- 
lable blessing to them, to be brought to a knowledge of the truth at the com- 
mencement of their career as soldiers. It is delightful to bear them tell bow 
wonderful it is that God should have brought thein to a heathen land to tind 
the Saviour, Colonel Robertson, of the 6tb, has toM me again and again, that 
the change which has taken place in his regiment since he came to Barrackpore 
is almost incredible. Instead of liaving forty or 11% men in the guard-room 
every morning, they have now scarcely any ; so that the officers h^ive much less 
work than they otherwise would have." ^ew* of Hie Charchet, April, 1861. 

The following letter from Mr. Pearaon is, in some respects, still 
more surprising : 

" Within the last few months, some of the soldiers have lield meetings for 
prayer, amongst a group of native houses, which wei-e attended by the English- 
speaking natives. The result is, every night at our prayer nud other meetings, 
we have natives ; and, so far as it is possible to judge, there ai-e three of them 
deeply affected on account of their sin; and they ajipear most earnest in their 
desire for salvation. They regularly attend my class-meeting, and I have piit 
many plain and searching questions to them, whiph they answer with great feel- 
ing, and manifest every sign of sincerity. They have spoken about baptism. 
Bat i have thought it better to wait for a time, and let their sincerity be weM 
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UaUd. A> B proof that th^ aie sineere, two have left thair Hlnda relativea, and 
have obtained Bitualions in the telegraph-office, and are therefore able to support 
tbHt)«lvea. I would not be toosanguioe on this matter, but merely give you 
the faeta. TKe work hai been dooe almoat entirely by the soldiers. And it is 
* lomething gained, to see British soldiers have a deep and yearning sympathy 
for tb< Miration of the miLLions of Heathen with which they are surrounded. 
It was most toucliing last night at our prayer meeting to hear the men pray for 
one of the Hindu youtlia wlio is now sick, and was therefore not able to be 
with. ns. The soldiers tell me these natives take great notice of all their ac- 
tiona— that they seem to be more impressed by their IItcs and actions than 
with tbeir words. This alt goes to prore the fact,— if we mean to coofert the 
native population of this country, we must not only give them a theoretical, but 
a pmetio^, living Christianity, as embodied in our holy life and oonversaticMi." 
TAe Harvest Field, November, 1861. 

At several stations in India Miasionaries to the heathen hold 
English services in the evening. It is refrenliing to their own souls, 
perhaps after "stretching forth their hands to a disobedient and 
gainaayinff people," to preach the Gospel to those who will at least 
listen with qsietness and attention ; and such labours have been 
blessed iQ many in-^bances to soldiers, who often compose a portion 
of the congregation. In this, the latter half of tne nineteenth 
century, it is much to be regretted that the Rev. C. B. Lewis, 
Baptist Missionary, should 1^ obliged to make the following 
statement : 

" At Dum-Dum there hai been mucb discouragement during the last year. 
The station has usually been bat thinly oocnpied with troops, and the atten- 
dance at our chapel, which had long been cheering, was early in the year al- 
most destroyed by the refusal of an officer eommanding the station to permit 
the men to be marched to our serrioa. For tiro or three years, the Presby- 
terians stationed at Dnm-Dum had been encouraged to attend onr Chapel, and 
had done so with pleasure, antl when they were numerous, the congregation was 
sometimes too large for our place of assembly. Just at such a time, when the 
Chapel was well filled and a number of interested hearers were wont to assemUe 
evei7 Lord'a-Day, orders were giren that tl>e men must either attend the 
Clinrch, or remain on parade during Church time. An attempt was made to get 
this order rescinded, bnt without practical result, and there has been small 
encouragement in the number of hearers ever since. Still I trust some good has 
been done, but the congregation is made up of such changing materials, that I 
am not able to speak with certainty of it. At present the atteadance is very 
small and oncertain."' 

The British Army Scripture Readers' and Soldiers' Friend So- 
ciety supports at present 17 very useful Agents in India. Being 
attached to Regiments, they move with them ; bence they become 
thoroughly acquainted with the men, and the influence acquired is not 
lost by fl^uent changes. 

The Additional Clergy Society and Uie Colonial and Continental 
Church Society supply several statioiis in India, ^r Bobert 

■ Jteport of the Baptjst HuNiDn in India tor 1801, pp. 23,24. 
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UoDtcomery has secured ihe erection of 20 smaJI, but neat, Cliarches 
in di&rent places in the Punjab, witb very limited Chriutian com- 
munities. 'itie compiler happened to spend a Lord's-day at a 
Station where one of them had been built. There were only a very 
few European residents ; heuce the number present at Church did not 
exceed eight peiBons. The gentleman who conducted the service 
had no olerical appearance, — he was dressed in a suit of tweed — ^yet 
he read with so mach feeling, the sermon selected was so excellent, 
and the whole effect so solemn, that the little company present had 
reason to say, " It is good for us to be here." Even the sound 
of the Sahbath-bell cjuled up pleasing recollections, and was in 
some measure a testimony forOod in a heathen land. 

The social gatherings ot' Christians in India for prayer, the read- 
ing of the scriptures, and religious conversation, are, with God's 
blesssing, eminently iostrumentel in sustairdng the Divine life. In 
small communities the meetings are sometimes held at the houses of 
the members in rotation ; when the number who assemble is lai^, 
there is generally one fixed place. 

EEVENUE. 

Towards the close of 1859, the finances of India seemed so hope- 
leasly embarrassed, that tlie late Mr. James Wilson was sent out, 
with very extensive powers, to apply a remedy. That gentleman 
reported a deficiency of about 9 millions sterling in the revenue of 
the previous year, with a prospective deficit of six millions and a half 
during the next twelvemonths. In a long statement made in the 
Legistiitive Council on the 18th February, 1860, he promised reduc- 
tions in expenditure ; but he relied greatly upon the additional 
income proposed to be raised by three new taxes to bring the finan- 
ces into a healthy condition. The three taxes were an Income Ta^, 
a License Tax, and a Tobacco Tax. No statement was submitted of 
the estimated' receipts and expenditure during the comine year. 
So for from it, Mr. Wilson remarked, " I have a special diuike to 
prospective budgets ; they baffle and deceive the ablest financier." 
If asked how much he. expected the new taxes to bring in, he 
would answer, " There are absolutely no data upon which any relia- 
ble calculation can be made." 

Mr. Wilson himself was astonished at the manner in which 
Europeans in Calcutta viewed his proposed measures. He said, 
" As nas been remarked in England, it was perhaps the first and 
only time when it could be said that a heavy scheme of taxation 
was received with something approaching to enthusiasm." 

Sir Charles Trevelyan thus explains it : " The reduction from 20 
to 10 per cent, on the principal articles of European consumption 
in this country, and the transfer to the free list of the principal raw 
materials of our home manufactures, has made the budget popular 
with the ruling class which represents what we call public opinion. 
In both points of view the arrangement is singularly advantageous 
to the European mercantile interest in this country." The cloai"- 
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of the open loan, and the idea that the worst was khoim, contri- 
buted to the Batis&ction, 

Armed with eutire coatrol over the finances, and thus supported 
by the independent European community, Mr. Wilson would soon 
have attempted to carry out his scheme in its intesprity, had not op- 
position come from an unexpected quarter. Amid the about of ap- 
plause with which the proposal was greeted, there was one man 
who deeply pondered the question, how would it be " regai'ded by 
the tens of millions of natives upon whom three new taxes would 
be imposed without any compensation f ' His life in India had 
not been spent within the limits of the Calcutta Ditch, and instead 
of contenting himself with the assertion that " Human nature is tbe 
same everywhere"; he had carefully studied the idiosyncrasy of 
the Hindu. He thus expressed his opinion : 

" All people aie, of course, averse to taxes ; but the native feeling in ro 
f«rence to the impoaition of new taies h different in kind from this, and is not 
to destitute, of reaBon as may at first sight appear. The Natives of this 
country have always lived under despotic governments, and ia the absence of 
any better means of placing a limit upon the exactions of their rulers, they have 
been accustomed to take their stand upon long established practice, which they 
legaid as we do our ancient hereditary privities. Hence it has always been 
observed that while they are extremely patient under established grievances, 
they are always disposed to meet new impositions by active or passive resistance. 
They would take tbe restoration of the transit and town duties as a matter of 
course ; but the introduction into India of direct taxation is calculated to 
arouse all their latent feelings of opposition. Tbe authority of the Indian law- 
giver Menu* would have no more influence with them than quotations from the 
rubric or canon law would have upon a country congregation in England* suffer- 
ing from the innovations of a reforming Uij^h Church clergyman. Not one in 
ten- thousand ever heard ofthelnstitutesofMenu, which stand in about the same 
relation to modern India as the Anglo-Saxon Institutes, do to modem England." 

At that time, though nearly two years had elapsed since the fall of 
Lucknow, fully a year since "the last echoes of revolt died away 
among the valJeys of Nepal," the European force was double its 
former strength ; while the native army, including the Military 
Police, had increased in nearly equal proportion. Money was pour- 
ed out like water. An open loam had, however, raised the cash balan- 
ces in the treasuries to £19,600,000, an unprecedented amount, 
about eight millions beyond what was considered necessary. 

The course proposed by Sir Charles Trevelyan waa very simple- 
Reduce the enormous M^tary expenditure, the large cash balances 
meeting extra charges till the financial equilibrium is restored On 
tbe other hand be urged, " If we use the strength which our present 
advant^es give to force obnoxious taxes upon the people, we shall 
place ourselves in a position towards them which will be totally in- 
compatible witha simultaneous reduction of tbe native army. We 
cannot afford to have a discontented people and a discontented 
army upon our hands at the same time." 

Quoted by Mr. Wilson u showing Uut ha did not propose ao lugli a nt« of 
.«™. .. yf^ allowed. 
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Under ordinary drcumstaiices the duty of Sir Charles Trevelyui 
would have been merely to place Ma viewa privately before the 
Supreme Ooveniment. But the occasion was very di&rent. As he 
remarked, " The crisis is more pregnant with portentous results of 
good and evil thaa any which has occurred within the memory of 
the present generation. Upon the line now ta&en will depend 
whether the dearly bought experience of the great mutiny will be 
used to construct a solid, safe, and gradually developing political 
system or whether India will be launched upon a new sea of trou- 
bles, the opposite shore of which no human sagacity can discern." 
Sir Charles Trevelyan knew the imperious character of the man 
he bad to deal with ; any private representation, however strong, 
would have been suppressed, and heeded no more than the idle 
winds. Mr. Wilson had staked bis reputation as a financier upon 
his budget. The Governors of the Minor Preaidencies had been 
distinctly informed, that the Supreme Government had finally 
determined to impose the three taxes on its own responsibility, 
and that they bad merely to pve effect to its decision and put down 
any opposition that might be offered. 

The only mode of checking the Supreme Government in its 
career was to alter the tone of public opinion. Mr. Wilson in bis 
speech on May 21st declared that up to a certain time, "Amongst 
Europeans, and in the European press there was absolute unani' 
miiy" in &vor of his measures. A trifli^ circumstance will indi- 
cate the tone of the Calcutta presa The compiler, then in the 
Punjab, addressed a letter on the 6th March, to the Editor of the 
Hwrkam, complaining that Mr. Wilson gave no snffident details 
showing that increased taxation to such an amount whs necessary ; 
comparii^ the proposed scheme to rack-renting Irish tenants to 
meet the extravagant expenditure <rf their landlord ; and advocat- 
ing the i-eduction of the European and Native Armies, as weU as 
the abolition of " Frankenstein," in the form of the Militaiy Police. 
The letter appeared ; but an editorial directed attention to it 
simply to show what absurdities could be written on the subject. 
It must be admitted, however, that the Friend of India denounced 
the Tobacco Tax as politically dangerous. The Bombay Times, at 
first, was nearly the only leading Journal that opposed the views of 
Mr , Wilson ; but it met with little support in the western capital. 
When some of the principal merchants of Bombay were urged 
to give their opinion as to the consequences of the taxes, they 
merely replied that they were necessary and must be paid. The 
Governor of the Presidency, Lord Elphinatone, who when the Mutiny 
broke out understood the emergency far better than the Viceroy 
and hifl advisers, ahjo entertained di^rent views with respect to the 
taxes ; but his sentiments for a time were not known. 

Though silence had been ei^oined upon the subordinate Govern- 
ments, Mr. Wilson in his financial statement had invited the freest 
public discussion of his plan. " If the Preudeni and Council," says 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, " had succeeded in Bileiieing this Govern- 
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laent, Mr. Wilson would have had his own way until we were ac- 
tually at issue with the natives, and then it would have been too 
late." The Governor of Madras, therefore, published his Minute on 
his own responsibility. Calcutta was indignant at the presumption 
of the " Benighted" Presidency ; red-tape stood aghast. There are 
times, however, when our most valued constitutional rights must 
give way to drum-head court martial ; there are junctures when 
disobedience even to constituted authority may be a duty. A wrong- 
headed and incapable commander, in spite of remonstrance, is steer- 
ing a noble ship right on a dangerous reef; the lieutenant alters the 
course, and the vessel is saved. The consequences of insubordina- 
tion, as a general rule, are SO perilous, that the Admiralty in such a 
case may dismias the lieutenant from the service ; but he will have 
the consolation that he preserved the crew. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
had counted tho cost. "Knowing the responsibility of this ex- 
traordinary crisis, I should have been deserving of contempt if I 
had allowed any regard for my own interests to weigh a feather 
in the balance of such portentous restdts. A public servant should 
bear obloquy in silence and patience when the public ser\-ice re- 
quiifls it ; but in this case submission would have been active 
participation in a, course of policy leading to destruction." 

Sir Charles Trevelyan was recalled. In a short time his bitterest 
opponents were obliged to confess that his policy was the sounder 
of the two ; and when party feeling has died away, the future 
historian of India will give him credit for his noble self-sacrifica 
The Supreme Government was so embarrassed by the proceedings 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan, that the. two most dangerous taxes were 
allowed to remain in abeyance, while the Income Tax was carried 
out with a " minimum of oppression and, it is believed, a maximum 
of fraud on the part of the natives." The Lieutenant Governor 
of the North-West Provinces makes the following admission t " It 
is the subject of universal representation that the returns were, 
as a rule, conspicuously and shamelessly fiilse."* Still though the 
tax was so largely evaded, the people were stirred up from one end 
of the Peninsula to the other. Sometimes their feelings were ex- 
pressed in terms rather ludicrous. They asserted that the Queen 
was iar greedier than the Company. But the prevailing tone 
was bitter hatred to Government, with an apprehension that 
the first new tax was merely a prelude to others of a for more 
oppressive character. Two extracts as specimens may be given 
from the 23rd Report of the Benares Mission of ihe Church Mis- 
sionary Society, The Rev. W. Smith writes : " One of them 
(a Brahman) used such cruelly severe and offensive language that I 
pould scarcely sleep the following night from thinking about it. 
As last year, the disarming, so this year, the Income Tax, operated 
unfavorably on our endeavours." Page 19. The Rev. 0. G. ifeuble 
makes the following statement : "A devotee of Krishna, having 

* Adminiitratioii Beport, }8e0-61 Pank ISl. 
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gathered a lai^ number of people by sin^ng hjrmns in praiae 
of Kriahna, reviled the Miseionaries and all the English with the 
worst epithets he could think of. ' lliere look at tliem, after 
they have taken the riches of India and spent them, they must 
DOW go be^ng, (this referred to the tax.) But it was to be so in 
^e luil-jug, and you see this Sahib has got a black coat on I" F. 24. 

Mr. Wilson s&nk under disease in August 1860. Whatever mis- 
takes he made in India, lie will long be held in remembrance as 
one of the great cbampioas of Free Trade principles in Eng- 
land. He was succeeded by the Hon. S. Laing, who landed in 
C^cutta on the 10th January, 1861. 

A Military Finance Commission, composed of Colonel Balfour, 
Mr. R. Temple, and Colonel Simpson, had revised the military 
establishments and recommended extensive reductions. Lord Can- 
ning almost imploringly begged that they should be made ; but 
still little was done. In April, 1861, it was estimated that there 
was a positive increase of dPSlS.OOO in the total expenditure of 
1860-61 over that of 1859-60. The expenditure in 1859-60 was 
^46,417,000, and .^46,630,000 in 1860-61. Allowing £700,000 for 
the Mutiny compensation, the aotual reduction of 1860-61 compared 
with 1859-60 was less than .foOO.OOO.* 

The case admitted of no delay. " There yawnod," says Mr. Laing^ 
" the deficit of £5,500,000 wide and deep. There was no chance of 
craning, no time to look to the right or left, for the exhausted cash 
balances, hungry and inexorable, were howling in our rear. To 
stick the spurs well in, and go straight at it, was the only plan."* 

But Mr. Laing saw clearly the danger and pernicious efiects of 
the course proposed by Mr. Wilson. He thus pointed out the evils of 
the Income Tax : 

" I think it is a fatal objection to a tax that it conduces to estensire ilemorall- 
satioa by holding out a premium to fraud, and that ita inevitable tendency ii to 
emb^irk the Government in B constant wnrrare with a large section of its sub* 
jects — a warfare carried oa by vexatious petty interference and inquisition on tha 
one hand and by evasion and chicanery oa the other." 

" Certain I am that India, at any rate, is no place for such a tai on incomes 
Roing as low as £10 a year, and that Government would be wanting in their 
duty if they did not address themselves to the task of endeavouring so to amend 
this portion of the Income Tax as to raise the necessary revenue in a manner 
less open to objection," 

Mr. I^ing also felt the objections to the License Tax : 

" To raise even ^600,000 by the License Tax, we must send the tos-gatherer 
to 4,000, flOO doors, or, in other words must, affect 20,000,1)00 of our population. 
This is a serious matter." 

Mr. lAing proposed to meet the deficit by reductions, chiefly in 
the Army and Navy, to the Moount of £3,600,000, and by the im- 
proved revenue of £2,000,000 from taxes previously imposed. There 
was still wanting quartei' of a million sterling. Mr. Laing would 
deduct half a milhon voted for Public Works from the General Fund, 
and transfer it to the Local Budgets, to be raised in such a way 



* Hr. Lwng'i^ewh, April 27lli, ISSI. 
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as each Presidency, subject to the approval of the Qovemor Qeneral, 
should determine. 

The total revenue of 1861-62 Mr. Laing estimated at £41,294,595, 
and the expenditure at £41,054,699, leaving a surplus of £239,896. 

At the commencement of the rainy season, Mr. laing was 
attacked by serious illness, which compelled him bo proceed to 
England for a time. Meanwhile the price of opium fell so rapidly, 
that it was feared the revenue might again he found insufficient. 
The License Act was passed forfive years from 1st August 1861. 
Traders and Mechanics' not liable to Income Tax were to be classi- 
fied in three grades, paying Rs, 3, 2, and I annually. 

Mr. Seton-Karr moved the first reading of a bill for taxing to- 
bacco and pan in Bengal, at the rate of about £1 per acre, the 
proceeds to be devoted to Public Works. It was objected by the 
native press, that there would be a great amount of oppression 
practised by the surveyors of the fields ; while the premium 
offered to informers would open a wide door to fraud and deceit. 
It was also said, that Mr, Wilson had promised that one per cent, 
of the Income tax should be devoted to public works, yet Govern- 
ment proposed an additional tax. The Som Prakaaka remarked, 
" Does Government take Bengal to be Kamdhenu, the celebrated 
perennial milch-cow ? They are every now and then milking her, 
and yet they are not satisfied."* 

General Abstract Statement of the Revenues and Chaiges of India 
for the years 1856-7 and 1860-1, and as estimated by the Hon. S. 
Laing for the years 1861-2 and 1862-3. 

Revenues and Receipts. 





1856—57- 


1860—61. 


1881—63. 


1863—63. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Land, Sayer, and Abkari, ... 


18,962,477 


21.016,742 


31.183,970 


31,688.000 


Assessed Taies, 


J 08.41 9 


1.003,972 


1,942,990 


1,683,100 


Cuatoma, 


2,289,073 


2.965,608 


2,861,270 


2,47S,0P0 


Salt 


2,601.881 


5,002,664 


5,110.540 


5,054,700 


Opium, 


5,011,525 


6,676.759 


6,219.500 


6,300,000 


Stamps 


613,788 


1,182,781 


1,552,530 


1,850,000 


Post Office 


260.192 


608,524 


429.150 


480,000 


Electric Telegrapb, 




53.639 


67,030 


70,700 


Mint, ... ^. 


290.539 


288,380 


252,930 


357,100 


Law. Justice Bad Police,... 


384,206 


416,853 


438,440 


493,000 


Marine 


1B9,5 7 


283.705 


289,0!0 


300,000 


Public Worts, 


91S.227 


796,533 


451, S50 


650,000 


Tributes and Contributions, 


641,497 


781.164 


798,940 


686,200 




48i,?89 


504.944 


439.620 


460,000 


Military. 


502.116 


1,261,753 


860,000 


800,000 


Interest, ... .■ 

Total... 


64,339 


60.314 


35,670 


33,500 


33,499,980t 


]:3.B03.334 


13,811,090 


42,971,200 



* Quoted in Indian B^omtr, September 20, 1S31. t Inolodiiig a fen otlur itenw. 
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185«— E7. 


1860—61. 


1861-62. 


1862-68. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




74,634 


174,682 


241,036 


280,700 


Limd UBvenoe, Sayer, and Abkari, 


2,224,343 


2,209,261 


2,18H,886 


2,266,700 






75,098 


160,934 


60,000 




113,563 


162,888 


238,232 


253,800 


Bait, 


612,7*9 


740,142 


710,480 


725,600 


Opium, 


1,150,480 


918,467 


2,060,000 


2,100,000 




31,6ii3 


58,390 


55,329 


83,000 




876,887 


526,637 


355,000 


600,000 


Electric Telegraph, ... , 




163,082 


110,276 


162,000 


Mint, 


US,n2 


201,280 


118,327 


170,700 


Allowances, ftc under Treaties, 


1,118,285 


1,818,067 


2,352,994 


1,755,100 


Allowuices to Tillage Officers, ... 


976,881 


1,278,240 


14,829 


'^ll-W. 








66,329 


36,800 








6,690 


8,000 


Total.. 




7,81^089 


8,863,3*2 


8,988,400 




ll,49i',eD5 


16,838,980 


12.800,000 


12,200,000 


rodiiiNiTy,M«ri^ "...■"... '"...'■ 


916,924 


1,048,224 


622,888 


472,000 


Public Works, 


3,937,568 


4,164,654 


3,881.640 


4,260,000 


Salaries 4 EipenseE ot PubUo Depart 










ments, ... T 




1,080,401 


1,167,380 


1,208,000 


Law and JuBtice, 


j S,812,i09 


2,033,865 


1,991,811 


2,100,000 


PoUce, 


2,219,202 


2,187,53? 


2.061,100 


Ednoatton, Science and Art, 




394,826 


353,647 


600,000 


Political Agencies and other Foreign 










S«m«^ . 




177,930 


169,767 


187,300 












for charitable and other puri>oaea, .. 




682,262 


611,114 


668,800 


HMorflaneoos, 




769,726 


280,432 


228,600 


□ivil ContingenciBfl, 




1,084,896 


287,721 


US 100 


Interest, 

ezpu>dittlreiDIndi^ 


2,264,'96I 


8,232,104 


3,816,180 


8,367,100 


30,873,709' 


40,408,289 


30,46J^30B 


86,329,400 


Cfet Expenditure in England, 




4,339,7101 


J^006,760 


4,961,986 




44,747,949 


41,469,069 


11,291,386 












less net Traffio Receipts, 




1,090,755 


1,800,000 


1,600,000 


Total Expenditure incladins Railways, 


z. 


16,838,704 


42,769,069 


42,79U8e 






Deficit. 


1,442,021 


1,679,814 


Do. inclnding do. 




Deficit. 


142,021 


179,814 



Control of Indian Expenditnre.— Three-q^uarters of a century have 
elapsed eiace Cowper asked, 



" Is India free T and does she wear her plumed 
And jenell'd turban with a amile of peace. 
Or do we grind her still !*' 



Many abuses have been corrected since the poet wrote these words ; 
but the poverty- atricken inhabitants of India have still just cause 



* luoludiug some other items. 

t Charges aocoiding to Sir Charles Wood, £6,894,646. 
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of complajnt. Foremost is the land-tax, wliicli in some districts 
is still for too high, A well-informed writer in the Caleutta 
Review states that in the Madras Presidency " the existing rates 
were based generally speaking, on an assumed proportion of 50 per 
cent, of gross produce in the case of irri^ted land, and of 33 per 
cent, in that of unirrigated, after making certain deductions for 
Tillage allowances." When the expenses of cultivation ai-e taken 
into account, it will be seen how little is left to the ryota. To add 
to the unfortunate condition of the people, the Southern Presidency 
is subject to destructive droughts. Though Lord Harris and Sir 
Charles Trevelyan lightened the tax to some extent, it still presses 
heavily. A Revenue survey is now in progress. It is to be hoped 
that the settlements will be revised on terms equitable to the ryot, 
and which ultimately will prove most advanta^ous to the state. 

During the last four years the sum raised by taxation in 
India has increased nearly one-fourth. The revenue which amount- 
ed to £S5.m.9SO in 1856-57 was ^42,903,234 in 1860-61. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that there is a sullen dissatis&tction with 
the English Govemment among the masses. Quotations have 

Previously been given showing the feelings of the people in North 
ndia. A gentleman who has travelled much in the extreme South 
of the Peninsula and is well acquainted with the vernacular, lately 
informed the compiler, that the complaint was made to him that 
the British Govemment was guilty of exactions such as were not 
practised by the most arbitrary and tjn^nnical Hindu or Muhammadan 
rulers. The language employed was so violent, that he was oblig- 
ed to threaten to report it to Govemment. 

The Friend of India after alluding to the Income Tax, License 
Tax, and proposed Tobacco Tax, thus wi-ites of the feeling in 
Bengal : 

" Local imposts were (alked of elsewhere, pressure was used to increase road 
and Municipal funds, till the people who were willing to pay the pehBlt; of 
rebellion once for ali, felt that they were being tortured with a refinement of 
cruelty which never left them alone, like the favourite punishment of the In- 
quisition which procured death by preventing sleep."* 

Lord Dalhousie, at the close of his administration wrote the fol- 
lowing memorable words : 

" No prudent man, who has any knowledge of Eastem aifairB, would ever 
venture to predict tiie maintenance of continued peace withia our EoBtem pos- 
sessions. Experience, frequent hard and recent experience has taught us, that 
wars from without, a rebellion from within, may at any time be raised against 
ua, in quarters where they were the least to be expected, and by the most 
feeble and unlikely instruments. -No man therefore, can ever prudently hold 
forth assurance of continued peace in India." 

Nothing, however, is perhaps more calculated to secure the un- 
troubled maintenance of our power in India than the conviction 

• M.y Irt 1862. 
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that any taxation imposed is solely for the benefit of the country 
itself But 80 far from tliis being the case, there is a growing feel- 
ing of indignation, both among Europeana in India and natives, 
at the manner in which the reveuue is sometimes expended at 

home without the sanction of the Indian Government. Allusion has 
already been made to the grant by Sir Charles Wood and hie Coun- 
cil of £520,000 to the Mysore Princes at a season of financial crisis, 
and though careful investigation by Lord Daihousie showed that 
there was no just claim. Not long ago 20,000 soldiers garrisoning 
English toiTOS were paid by India on the plea of being dep6ts for 
regiments in that country. Such a charge, when attention wa« 
dii-ected to it, could not be maintained. It was, therefore, com- 
muted for an annual payment of £1 3 lOs. for every British soldier 
in India. The interest of tLe Home Government was now reversed. 
Previously it was an object to keep as many soldiers in England 
as possible at the expense of India ; now the home expenditure 
would be diminished and the allowance received increased by ship- 

Sing the soldiers to India, Colonel Balfour, to whom India is so 
eeply indebted, thus writes : 
" The coDtribution agreed on as payable by India under the tenna of the 
Despatch No. 90 of 31»t Uay 1S6L specially excludes the cost of paasnge of 
troops to and from ladia aa payable by Ea;;]and out of the contribution, and 
as the agreement is only to be in force for one year, and tlien to be revised, it 
becomes essential to point out that the British Cjovernment have the power of 
increasing Indian expenditure uncontrolled by the Government of India. The 
course lately followed at Home of emptying the English Depots of Recruits by 
despatching them to India is a good Ulustiation of that power. The Horns 
charges payable by the Britisli Government out of tlie money contribution paid 
by India to England, are thereby lessened, and not only are the charges in 
India thus increased, but further by augmenting the number of men in tndja 
the amount paid to England by India is la^^ly swollen. The t«rms in which 
the contribution is settledare doubly disadvantageous tolndia.by theextracharges 
for passages and the amount of contribution for which India is liable, and 
it is therefore'necessary to endeavour to prevent all movements which will un- 
duly add to the Indian charges, and cause objections to be urged against the new 

The following additional illusti-ations of the same kind are given 
in the Friend of India : 

"We learn that.in spite of repeated entreaties from India, 307,196?. worth of 
stores has been shipped since 1st January last. A year ago Sir Charles Wood 
was implored by Bombay to send no more smooth bore carbines, but out came 
a whole thousand recently. No record of stores actually indented for is kept 
in London and when urgent indents are sent the despatch of the stores is so 
long delayed that theartlcle required hns been purchased h p an increas* 
ed expense. Suddenly thirteen lacs (£130,000) wor h f delivered in 

Madras, and no one in London could tell who bad d re 1 h m why they 

had been sent. And this is not in the mutiny year wh f might be 

justified by a crisis, but in 1861, when thu lodi n au h accused of 

igoorancB of arithmetic and Sir Obailes Wood deludm h H u by deprecatinj; 
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in iia speeches and despatches Indian eitravagance. For this we risk rebellion 
by imposing a License Tax, we deny Bombay roads and half India canals." 
October SI, 1861. 

Mr. Laing enunciates the true principle upon which dealing 
between England ajid India must be conducted : 

" The day is past when Eujilnnd can consider India ns a sort of mtloh-cow, 
on whom to draw for a little here and a little there, in order to round an English 
Budget or ease an English Estimate. Strict and impartial justice must be the 
rule in all money matters between England and India, if England wishes to 
get a return for her capital, whicb will soon amount to £100,(iUO,OOCI invested 
in Indian Securities and Railways, and if she wishes to see India become every 
day more and more, the best source of supply for her raw produce and the 
best market in the world for her staple manufactures."* 

The remedy is simple. Let the India,n Government control the 
expenditure. This is the more reasonable as thoagh at present the 
Secretajy of State and his Council may increase indefinitely tie debt 
of India, England refuses any guarantee. In 1818, Earl Grey, when 
Secretary for the Colonies, addressed a despatch to the Governor of 
Ceylon stating that " the power of the Legislative Council extends 
over all the public expenditure of the colony." It was afterwards 
found that this control included only a small proportion of the 
military chaises. As an example of the mode in which the Horse 
Guards exercises its powers, it may be mentioned that last year 
Ceylon, with one European regiment, had to pay three surgeons and 
■five assistant surgeons. At the close of 1861 the Legislatave Council 
of the Island addressed a Memorial to the Queen, praying that the 
Military expenditure should also be submitted to their revision. 
By dealing justly with her colonies, now gathering strength, England 
will pi-olong the union with advantage to all. Superior power un- 
fairly used will leave a legacy of ill-feeling as bitter as that which 
now separates the once United States of America. 

The Hon, SliOing'- Tliroughout India there ia the warmestaJmi- 
.ration of the honesty of this gentleman and the highest confidence 
in his judgment. Ho has discharged hia duties ivith great con- 
scientiousness and all his measures have been eminently successful, 
India owes him a debt of gratitude whidi will not soon be paid. 

Gomparatire l^ation in India. Tlie relative proportion of ex- 
penditure borne by each of the Local Governments of India is a 
question which has of late been fii^uentiy discussed. For a time 
it was supposed that Bengal contributed most and received least 
in return — the income ajnounting to £14,213,274 and the ex- 
penditure to £4i,300,18&. On the other band, the Punjab and 
Madras were accused of large deficits. Further investigation 
showed that the prevailing ideas required some modification. 1111 

• apeeeh, April 27th ISBl. 
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tlia Times of India exposed the error, Bengal obtained credit for 
the whole of thedutiescollected bythecuBtoma in Calcutta. Butfour 
millions received for opium was evidently paid by the Chinese, and 
Colonel Baird Smith showed that half the imports went to the Upper 
Provinces. Bengal had no important fi'ontierB to defend, while the 
Punjab had to maintain a large force on account of Afghanistan, 
and the Madras troop.') garrisoned British Burmah and a Targe por- 
tion of Central India. 

The comparative fertility, it is evident, should also be taken into 
account in forming a judgment. Perhaps the great divisions of 
India may be arranged as follows in this respect, — Pegu, Bengal, 
Oude, North-West Provinces, Bombay {exclusive of Sind), Madras, 
the Punjab, Sind. The capabilities of the Punjab are great, but at 
present laige tracts in the south are little better than deserts. The 
relative value of money is another consideration. The revenue of 
the Central Provinces is very small, but then the value of the 
produce is equally low, the want of roads rendering grain almost 
worthless for export. 

A table published by the Civil Finance Commission affords the 
best means yet available for arriving at correct conclusiona on this 
subject. The percentage of Revenue and Expenditure per head is 
given below : 





Bengal. 


Uutmiil 


o.,„ 


N. W. 


Punjab 


Homfj 


«.d™ 


ToUI. 


Rkvmiuk. 


















[^nd per bead 


1.08 


4.12 


1.55 


1.40 


1.23 


2.32 


1.90 


1.50 


Asseited Tuxes .. . .. 


0.18 


0.17 


O.IB 


0.10 


0.05 


0.88 


0.13 


0.16 


Stamps 


0.12 


0.13 


0.03 


0.08 


0.04 


a 16 


0.07 


0.09 


Custom*. 


0.52 


l.ll 




0.01 


0.30 


0'i!6 


0.10 


0.27 


Sdt 


0.43 






0.20 


0.18 


0.37 


0.36 


0.2B 


Opium 


CUB 










1.68 




0.4B 


EsPlBDnUBB. 


















Law ftndJustice 


0.08 


0.53 


07 


0.!2 


0-09 


0.14 


0.10 




Police ChargflB. 


0.12 


0.4fi 


0.22 


0.12 


0.16 


a2i 


s 






0.02 


0.03 


0.001 


a 03 


0.01 


0.03 





Taking the only three items which can fairly be compared, viz. 
Land, A^essed Taxes, and Stamps, the total Revenue of each Divi- 
sion per head is as follows : British Burmah, 442 ; Bombay, 
2-76; Madras, 2'10 ; North-West Provinces, ITS; Oude, 173; 
Ben^, 1-39; Punjab, 131. It will be seen that Bengal, the 
richest of the great divisions of India, contributes the least with the 
exception of the Punjab. The land revenue of Bengal, at Madras 
rates, would swell from 4J millions to 7i millions ; if taxed like 
Bombay, it would increase to y millions. 'Ihe actual cultivators of ■ 
the soil in Bengal, in many cases, probably do not pay much less 
than the Madras rates — the difference between them and tho 
Government demand going to the Zemindars. 
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Ceylon. -The total revenae for 1860 amounted to ^67,100. 

The following are the prmcipalitema: Customs, ^218,883; Licensea, 
. Spirits, £110,988 ; Land Revenue, £71,384; Sale of Salt, ^"54,2+6 ; 
ToWb, .eoS.Sie ; Stamps, £i7M^; Land Sales, ^4.0,701; Pearl 
Fishery, ,£"37,512. The total expenditure amounted to d£?705,440. 
Copious details are given in the Government Almanac, but the 
arrangement aeema much inferior to that adopted in India. Sub- 
ordinate heads are made principals. A person can aee at a glance 
the amount paid by Government for rent ; but if he wishes to 
know the expenditure under the administration of justice he must 
hunt out fifty different items, add them up, and after all not feel 
certain that he is correct. 

The English and Indian Budgets Compared. — The Fi-iend of 
India devotes an interesting article to this subject. The following 
table gives the estimates for 1861-2 : 



RmtivK. 


EngloKd. 


India. 


ElPEMDITURB. 


E^g(«ni. 


India. 


Cnnlonu, 


£23,585,00C 


«3,739,*I(I 


Interuton RsUt... 


£36,231,0! S 


*1,671,940 




19.4e3,00( 












8,460,00( 


l^lfl.010' 


3i.il ClwrfiPi 








3,170,00( 


19.121.525+ 


,\lininst Income..,. 


*,*87,4W 


9,2I*.T*l 






1 ,948,094 








FortOHiw, ... 


3,500,00( 


760,000 


U*BIldJu.tic«., 


2,565,000 


1,587,6*7 


Oo-n L»nd<. .. 


a05,OO( 




Ndniation.&c 


1,305,000 


880,710 


Miicelluieoiu,... 


















Estiibtrilimrnts,., 


7,600,000 


S.71fl,»>B 














TotHl.. 


11,823,000 


U.SSi.GBa 


Total... 1860.1 


G9,7B8,lB3t 


40,2Bt,09B" 



The total population of the United Kingdom at the last Census 
was 29,031,164. The taxation per head, according to the above 
estimates, amounts to £2. 9s. 6rf. In India the proportion is 
6s. \^d. The latter may seem small, but it should be remembered 
that, except near the Prewidencies, labourer in general do not earn 
more than>S<i. a day, sometimes less. In Ceylon the rate of taxa^ 
tion per head ia 83. 2d. 

The debt of Great Biritain amounts to ,£799,949,807 ; that of 
India to ^i^lOe, 965,237. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The Famine.— The mins of 1860 almost completely failed in the 
country between the Jumna and the Sutlej ; and except where 
irrigation was available, no autumn or spring crop could be aown. 
'He effects of the previous drought and of the confusion which had 

* Spirits, S&lt, and Opium t Land and TiiAe. t Omittir^ the charges on aceount of 
*■ Omitting Railwij charges, tha (aineae Wat 
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reigned during the period of the Mutinies Bopn became visible. 
" Crowds of women and children, pi'esenting the most miserable 



and emaciated appearance, might be seen epread over the jungles, 
sifting the earth for ' Gokhroo thorns, or picking the few berries 
left on the ' Ber' bushes. Grain of the most unwholesome descrip- 
tion which had been buried for years, and which the medicaJ 
officers pronounced to be almost poisonous, was exposed for sale in 
the Baaaars. Many poor creatures were found dead by the road- 
side, and deaths from starvation were of constant occurrence. 
Families fled from their homes in search of food, and villages and 
districts were rapidly becoming depopulated." 

The country around Delhi, west of the Jumna, suflfered most 
severely. The rain-fall is scanty ; the soil is light ; the sub-soil 
waters are bi-aekish arid wells must be sunk to a great depth. The 
Mofuasilite ^ves the following description of the scene presented 
at Delhi, with an account of the means employed for the relief of 
the sufferers : 

" Sir Robert Montgomery visited the Ttelief Aayluma at Delhi on Friday at 
mid-Jiiy, accompanied by the members of his Staff, all the Civil Officers, and 
nearly all the members of theGeneriil Relief Committee. The Lieutenant Governor 
proceeded to visit the asylums and learn, with hU own eyes, the confirmation of 
the reports he had received of the deep distress al)roa(l. There are three great 
Asylums at Delhi outside the city ; one at the Khoodsea Bagh, the original Belief 
houae, which admits only the most nged,iufirm and feeblest objects of compassion, 
as well aa the latest arrivals, who nrecommitted to the Civil Surgeon for treatment. 
In this there were some eight hundred. The second place is the great enclosure 
of the Eedgah, in which from six to eight thousand receive a meal a day. The 
third refuge is outside the Delhi Gate where from three to four thousand 
.assemble daily. This was viaited first. Almostifnotentirely middle-aged women 
with sickly young children formed the assemblage, of whom iialf were widows. 
The last pinches of want were not discernible here, as timely relief hod been 
afforded, and had begun to tell. lirii^Bdier Brown had formed the groups 
into regimental dispositions with great precision. No huny.or noise, or confusion. 
AU received their tickets, presented them at the door, obtained their meal, flour 
and salt, and went on their way, poor things, into their lonely Jinfriended 
homes to eke out their scanty day's meal, the next morning ^ain to congregate 
at the same poor-house. If these people were not fed, in three days they 
would infallibly fall into the condition of the second class of sufferers which we 
will here^ler describe. 

" After minutely enquiring into all details connected with the first section; 
so excellently organised aud superintended by the Brigadier, the Lieutenant 
Governor proceeded to the Eedgah. As he came to the gates a crowd of 
miserable objects yelled outside for admittance within the precincts. Those 
had been excluded aa being fit for work. The yells outside subsided as the 
gates were closed : and a melancholy scene presented itself One-half the enor- 
mous area was completely covered by wasted files of human beings. In every 
direction and in every posture of apathy, diaease, despair, and prostration were 
lying about the hollow-eyed wretched victims of the dreadful visitation, almost 
too far gone even to care to creep among the long rows of rags, squalor and . 
hBtf-nakednew. 
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" Sir Robert paced slowly down tlie Huea in amid almost unbroken ami pain- 
ful silence, pausing now tmd then before some gaunt and wan figure to ask whence 
he came, to be answered only by mute gesture or exhausted effort at nrticula- 
tiijn. Out of more than six thousand not one could be pointed out as tit for a 
quarter of an hour's ordinary work. It was painful enough to reflect, after 
viewing the remnants of human beings whom charity had reached, upon the 
thousands who must have been, and must be, perishing in the highways and 
byeways daily. The distribution of chnppatties and dall to this gathering takes 
four hours a day. Latla Mahesh Das aids largely out of his owd purse in the 
support of these people, and Mr. 0, Wood, Assistant Commissioner, aids 
zealously in the charitable, but painful, business of superintending the allevia- 
tion of so much human suffering. Each of the homeless beings, as they receive 
into their tattered shreds of garments tlieir food, pass out throDKh the wicket 
to lie about and nestle among the rocks and stones until the next morning — 
not a few perhaps to die in the interim. Each has a wooden ticket bound 
round his right wrist which he is not to remove. The men's tickets are 
oblong ; the women's square, and the children's hexagon. Thus no one 
can present a stolen ticket and get double food. Nor can he possess more 
than one, as it is tied to his wrist, and by no other way of presentation, 
and at no other ttian at the appointed time, will the heai'er be entitled to 
food that day. They enter until 13 a. m., doors are then shut ; they 
are mustered and inspected at 1 p. m,, and food is distributed until all have 
received. Those fit for work are daily eliminated, and sent off to work with 
passe*. Hii Honor expressed himself completely satisfied with the nrraufiemeiits, 
and after desiring tliat the rule should be relaxed, tliis once, on the occasion of his ' 
visit in favor of the vociferous crowd outside, passed on to the third and last cen- 
tral asylum. Thid is enlarj^ed from the original poor-house which has always 
been in existence at Delhi. The peculiarity of tli^lnst mentioned asylum at the 
Bedgah is, that hope is affordeil that many will recover after a week or a 
fortnight, and pass out again flt to earn sustenance by daily labour. But at the 
Koodseah Bagh. it is almost past Ijope. Here death steps in and relieves daily . 
from 8 to 9 of their sufferings. The coming spectacle of human woe here 
exhibited, surpassed ail that can be written about it, and adequately justified 
' the earnest appeals for aid, as well as the muniHoent responses to those appeals. 
With their skeleton shapes, just covered by skin, hanging in thick wrinkles, 
the famished are brought in, some to struggle into life, most to die from the 
mere effort at eating." 

Colonel Baird Smith, deputed to visit the Famine Districts, drew 
up two eIa.bomte and suggestive Reports. The Friend of India, from 
the second Report, gives the following summary : 

'" More tlian thirteen millions of people, or nearly the population 
of Spain, were atfected by the famine. Of these four and a half mil- 
lions, nearly twice the population of Scotland, suffered cruelly, and 
half a million died. Four millionsof acres were thrown out of culti- 
vation, and the peasantry lost in cattle and produce nearly five mil- 
lion sterling. The State remitted £400,000 of revenue, and spent 
£250,000 on public works. Besides the untold aid given by private 
parties on the spot, India contributed about £45,000 and England 
£] 20,000." 

Numbers of orphan children were received by Missionaries. 
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The Church Missionary Institution at Secundra, near Agra, which 
at the beginning of the year contained 32 orphans, received 569 du- 
ring the famine, of whom 137 died. Father Lewis of Agra at the 
end of the year had 165 orphans under his care; Dr. Butler at 
Bareilly had 159 ; Mr. Scott of Futtehghur, 38 ; Dr. Campbell of 
Saharunpore 80 ; and Mr. Eurrell of Cawnpore twenty or thirty. 

The General Administration Report for the North- West Provinces 
contains tlie following satisfactory statement : 

" Though petty tliefta and aimple bui^lnriea may have increased in number 
OS compared with the few preceding years, there have been during 1860-61 no 
grave riots, no eitraotdinary number of highway robberiea, no plundering of 
grain stores, no increase in crimes of violenc*. I'be whole Province of Kohil- 
cund, it is {!nown,wa9 disorganised in 1 837-8 by thesecrimes, and as many aallOO 
people were under trial in one district at one time. In 1S60-GI not an extra 
policeman has been entertained, and property has been little less secure thau 
in seasons of prosperity." 

The rains following the drought were unusually heavy, causing 
extensive inundations. The invalids at Chunar lost their all ; por- 
tions of Lower Bengal were submemed and the crops destroyed. 
Pestilence ensued, in the Hooghly district when the waters sub- 
eided. Its effects are thus described by a contributor to the Pari- 



" The funeral fires are constantly blazing like the conflagration of n forest. 
In the streets and ghauta are always heard the doleful sounds of Haribol I 
Haribol ! When the destitute and helpless die, they are thrown into the 
river."* 

Cotton. — At different periods during the last forty years expen- 
sive experiments were made by the Ea&t India Company for the 
improvement of Cotton. Supplies of seed were obtained from 
America, experienced Cotton Planters from the United States were 
engaged, improved macliinery was introduced. When it was 
shown that a better quality of Indian Cotton might be raised, Go- 
vernment retired from the field, which could only be occupied by 
private enterprise. Manchester preferring the superior shu e-gi-own 
article, did litile or nothing to" second the efforts of Government, 
A crisis came in 1861, — war cutting off the supply from America. 
Every effort wan made by the Indian authorities to meet the emer- 
gency. Commissioners were appointed to visit the principal 
Cotton producing^ districts, circulars were issued applying lor intor- 
mation, prizes were offered for the best Cotton, and large sums of 
money were voted for the improvement of roads. 

The obstacle to the extension of Cotton cultivation in India is 
the feet, that as soon as English manufacturers can again obtain 
supplies from America, the Indian product will be neglected. The 
results of the inquiries of Government are thus embodied in the 
Calcutta official Gasette : 

* Quoted in ladian Rf/ormer, December 27, 1881. 
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1. Tliat there ia alreajy grown in ludia, a vast supply or Cotton, capable 

of increaae by eitended cultivntion coaaequeot on increased derasiid. 

3. That tiie lar^e portion of the eKiatiii^ deinnud wliicli is now absorbed 
by the local matmraaturers h, to a considerable extent, capable of diversion, if 
increased prices are offered by exporters. 

3. That while the latter result in;iy, to some extent, he immediate, the 
former requires the lupss of at least oub season at^er llie demand arises, and 
some prospect of a continuance of that demand. 

4. That every rise in price of Indiin Cotton in England, however small, If 
likely to be permanent, exercises an immediate efl'eet ou the export of Cottoa 
from India to England. 

6. That th: qiia'ity is capable of great i:nprovemeut, but by a more tedious 
process. 

The Indian ryob is perfectly wilting to grow Cottoa if he finds 
that it paya better than other crops. But rumours of high prices at 
a distance have no effect upon liim — some one on the spot must agree 
to take his cotton on such and such terms. He is accused of adulterat- 
ing cotton. The explanation ia easy. As a general rule, no difference 
is made in the rate at which it is received. 

The Calcutta, Chamber of Commerce, in an address to the Hon. 
S. Laing, thus states the case : 

" We would only briefly remark, that if those inteiested in the consumption 
of Cotton in Great Britain, will put their own shoulders to the wliee! iu this, 
the time of their adversity, they will had the people of this country, both 
European and Native, willing to help them. The fact is established that 
Cotton can be proJucid to almost any extent in [nJia ; hut the fact is not yet 
established that Indian Cotton will always find in Lancashire a profitable 
market," 

The import of Cjtton into the United Kingdom in 1860 was as 
follows : 

American Bales 2,570,759 

Brazilian 101.623 

West Indian 9,929 

Egyptian 110,009 

East Indian 562,67* 



Total Imports 3.363,994 
Exports 609,000 

The prices of Cotton per ft in Liverpool on the 31st December 
of each year are given below : 

1850. 1855. 1860. 1861. 

Orleans 6^—9'^. 4-1— 8d. 4|— 9d. 9—1 2^d. 

Surats 4|— Od 3 —5d. IJ— 5|<i. 5|- H^d. 

" Tempted by such prices, Bombay sent all her available Cotton 
to Europe, and thus increased her exports from 497,6i9 bales to 
955,030 bales. The export to China, however, fell from 205,161 bales 
to 67,209 bales and the increased supplies to Europe, therefore, were 
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composed of 187,852 bales direrted from China and other markets, 

and of 319,*29 bales of actual increase upon the gross export of the 

preceding year,"* 

Of the whole export from Bombay of 355,395,894 lbs. in 1860-61, 

345,927,971 lbs. were imported from the following plax^a : 

Guzarat, Iba 145,722,315 

Concan, 90,967,899 

Malabar and Catiara, 55,182,181 

Cutch, 53,50^196 

Arabian and Persian Qulis, 143,808 

Kurrachee, 32,572 

Ooa, 586,236 

Other Places, 74,764 



345,927,971t 
In the Madras Presidency during 1860-61 the number of acrei 
under cotton cultivation amounted to 1,060,577, bearing an atsees- 
ment of £1 28,63U. The exports were as follows 4 

Caiiara, lbs. 51,080,380 Sent chiefly to Bombay. 

Malabar, , . 



Thinevelly,.. 



Kajahmuadry, . . 
Vizagapatam,. . . 
Madras, 



2,240,129 


do do. 


13,389,944 


do Britain. 


458,070 


do Bengal 


404,227 


do . do. 


108.756 


do do. 


11,803,760 


J Britain J BengaL 



78,803,760 

The quantity of Cottou exported at present fixjm the Bengal Pre- 
sidency is smaJl. The Friend of Iiidia gives the amount in 1859- 
60 as 4,227,360lb8. Inhere will probably be a rapid increase. 

Of 986,600 bales of East Indian Cotton imported into Britain in 
1861, the consumption amounted to 355,300; the quantity re-ex- 
ported was 409,100 bales. 

Opium. — The following information is collected from the Timea 
of India: 

In Bengal the cultivation of the poppy is prohibited except under 
the special license of the collector ; but every man that pleases to 
apply for it is allowed a license, upon undertaking to deliver the 
juice to the Government factories of Patna and Benares at a certain 
fixed price. The manufacture of opium is wholly prohibited, and 
is eiclusively cairied on at the Government factories. The drag 
when prepared is sent down to Calcutta in chests of 1 64ibs. each, and 

• Ttma of India, February 12, 1862, 

t Friend of India, December 26, 1861. 

t Wluder'B " HMid-B[>Qk to Cotton Cultirfttion in th« Iladm Praddenc 
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tiieM sold io tbebighast Wdtiei' at mcHit^j auction sales, AltJidueU 
neiitier the cultivatioa of the poppj', qch' th« raanufiicture of ^e 
drug, ia prohibited in the Bombay Presideacy a duty of Ka. 12 per 
Siirat aeer is injposed upon the production with the virtuaJ effect of 
prohibition ; but the extreme pricas commanded by the drug during 
the gambling operations of the laat three seaaona, have led to the 
productaoa of several thousand cheats a year in some of the Quza- 
rat Colleatoratea. Nine-tenths, however, of the ojnum that finds its 
way to Bombay is p\>wn in territOTies erf the native princes of 
Central India, diiefly Maiwa, and this opium ia allowed to pass the 
frontier only upon a payment of a duty of 700 Rs, per chest of 
UOibB. 

The following table gives the quantity produced, with the net 
prctceeds to Government, during thekst five years. 





Mftlw, 


Net 


Patna, 


Net Pfttna. Profit 




Chenbi. 


Beceipts. 


CheX. 


Eaceipta. 


per ChOBt. 




140 Iba. 




1641bs. 






1866-57 


S9,944 


41,156,640 


43,903 


42,702,764 


£ 61 


ia57-58 


36,356 


I,6i8,fi86 


32,686 


4,321,703 


132 


186949 


«,137 


1444,476 


37,176 


3,696,534 


143 


1869-60 


32,731 


1,538,278 


21,366 


3,636,286 


170 


1860-61 


44,013 


2,440,000 


!9,360 


2,773,967 


94 



The duty on Malwa opium from 18*7 was Rs. iOU per chest. In 
1859, it was raised to Rs. 500 ; in I860 to Bs. 600 ; and in 1861 
to Ks. 700. The increase in the price of opium arose partlj' from 
diminished production in Benail, partly from speculation or gam- 
bling. Prices fell rapidly in China. A panic ensued among the 
Marwari opium merchants. Three hundred of the wealthiest 
Marwari families of India fled across the frontier to escape the 
summary processes of the Malwa Courts for the recovery of debt. 

it was asserted that the cost of opium was driving the Chinese 
to grow it on tbeif own account. The British Government is now 
stimulating its production hy increasing the rates allowed to th» 
cultivators for the juice. As a slight set-olf, 'opium cultivation haa 
been suppressed in Assam. 

" It waa the custom of eact cultivator to grow a Hmall plot of it ia the Im- 
inedisite neighbourhood of his house for domestic uae. This extractioa and 
preparation of the poppy-juice generally eit«Ddeil to the women and children 
of the tamily. The result of this was, that the Assamese acquired the habit 
of eating large quantities of the drug, even before they could walk. The whole 
population was believed by local residents to be demoralized by this practice, 
fwd Bines 1840 there have been endless appeals ft\)ra officials and non-officials 
to aitend to Ataam the prohibitiou ttgainst poppy cultivation which baa all 
tiofis existed in the other promoes of Bengal. It was never j»opOBed 
to deprive them altogether of this luxury, but to substitute for the iudigenoug 
drug the opium which is prepared at the Government agencies ; the impiession 
being that a family which would consume unlimited untaxed opium when all 
Jbey had to 4a, wsA (o gather it fiom tLeii own Aelds, would hesitate btiare going 
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h)a^BtantHfeoptopHrchMetlietMiet(Bryrfe*ft)*caslt. For iBHnj'yeara-theGw^'- 
eFiHneiit have reairted tlie entreaties of officijilB aiM{ ^Iftuten to- carry ont fti» 
Bieasupe, because it was thought that to prohibit the iiu%«iii»^ dultiVsts^tf 
with one Jiaud and to introduce GorenuiiBiit opium with tJie otbei'would lUdcd' 
(jovernment obnoxious to the imputation of endeavouring te raise theierenue 
under tliepleaof mending the morals of the iwopia."" 

Some auppose that opima-siaoking shops are coniined t& CKibeL 
This is a mistake. lu the princip£tl oitiea of ia^& th,er& are snob 
shops licensed by the British Goverament, 

Tea<—Tke cultivation of tea' has increased ntpidly in Zitdia du^ 

ric^ the last five years. It was known to a fe^ iiH^vidUals ai 
early as 1823 that tiie tea^-plaat was indigenous in Assam. Noafr- 
tempt, howevw, w!as*mad6 at cnlbivatiog.ife till about 1835-. Esperi.^ 
menta were commenced about the same time in the Himalayas. 
In 1855, the tea-plant was found growing wild in Gstchar, 
The district was infested by tigers-, and the fevenae Was only 5Q60t 
annually. It now contains more than 80 Buropeari settlfflB, atlj 
the revenue has been quadrupled. Tea cultivation, besides opening 
a rich and productive field for European enterprise, affords profltabld 
employment to the wild tribes in the neighbotirhood. 

Eitent of Qraato Aerea now no- Egtim«to«i ofop ^J"^ "' 

inaeres. der Cultivation. for ISGO-I. ^^Z^^d 

Assam 74.,240 gO,9i5.1bs. I,705,l3ft 12,390 

Cachar 68,U9 5,95T 197,880 5,aS7 

Darjeeling 21,865 3,251 62,600 2,834 

1^5* 30,153 1,965,610 a0,55t 

From the Government Gardens' in the Himalayas, the tea^plant 

continues to be scattered broadcast over the Hills and Bhoons of the 

North-West Provinces and the Punjab. To Companies and private 

fiarties the large quantity of 75 tons of seeds, and 2,800^000 seed- 
ing jJants have been distributed gratis during the last season, and 
42 tons of seed, and 4,000,000 of plants, reserved for the extension 
of the plantations.t 

T5te Friend of India says, '* We bare nwo'hr 250 tea' planta- 
tionain India, with a yield ofmore than 2 milhoB poaiids of tea, 
which will every year increase; At the low aiverage valuation of a 
rupee a pound this represents a trade of jP2O0;OOO." 

Flax;—" A small experiment has been carried oo- for several 
years to show the. superiority of Russian flax to the produce of this 
country. Plants raised from the Russian seed vary in height from 
S^ to 4J feet; while those of the hrtter seldom range more than 2 

• iTidian Empire, 

f AdmiiuatntuM BBp«rHi V, W. T^'iwiBe*^ IBK-SI. p. SG. 
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or 2i feet. Dr. Jameson haa been authorised to take up 50 acres of 
land for the production ajid acclimatization of flax seed of the hest 
quality; also to provide for the importation of one ton of the best 
nax seed, and of six sets of such necesaaiy implements as cannot 
be made up in this country, " 

A Company established at Belfast, for the ciilti^^atiou of flax in 
the Punjab, has during the past year, deputed an agent to Sealkfit, 
in which district an area of 1070 acres has been sown with flax. 

Chinese Molberry. — Silk cultivation is now attracting coosiderar- 
ble attention in the Punjab, and to enable parties to rear planta- 
tions. Dr. Jameson has distributed in very lai^ numbers, cuttings 
of the Morua Multicanlis, and of another fine variety of Mulberry, 
lately received from China, from one of the fli^st silk districts. 

Tallow Tree. — Attempts are being made to naturalise the Chinese ■ 
Tallow Tree in the North- West Provinces and the Punjab. It ia 
thriving well in Gurhwal and Kumaon. Tallow and oil are procured 
from its seeds ; its wood is hard and durable ; and its leaves yield 
a black dye, 

Chestant. — The Edible or Spanish Chestnut, which was intro- 
duced some years ago from China, has seeded freely this season, 
and will, therefore, soon become abundant throughout the Hills of 
the North-West Provinces. In Spain chestnuts form a staple 
tuticle of food among the agricultural classes. 

Hop Plant. — The Hop Plant has been grown to a considerable 
extent this season in the Deyi-a Dhoon. Tne hops obtained have 
been pronounced by Mr. Mackinnon, brewer, Mussoorie, equal to 
the flnest imported irom England. 

Imphee. — The African Imphee, lately naturalised in the Julun- 
dhar JDoab, is said to be valuable for fodder. Experiments in its 
cultivation in the Bombay Presidency have been continued with 
considerable success. 

Oiucho&A. — " No man" says the Madias Timei, " w!io lias lived six 
niOBths in India is unaware of the great preralence of ugnea or malari- 
ous fevers. A country, thinly peopled, vast tracta of which are 
covered with denie and impenetrable forests, suhject to violent monsoon rdnB 
and alternating droughts, and where enormous quantities of regetahle matter are 
constantly undergoing decomposition, must necessarily furnish all the materials 
for the most deadly forms of fevers. Accordingly we find by reference to statistics* 
that in Bengal from 1S13 to 1863-4 there died of fevers 10,837 European 
soldiers- In Bombay from 1804 to 1853, 4,321, and in Madras in 19 years, 
SOS. In other words, in Bengal for foity years 273 men per annum died of 

* Swaii's Vital Statistics of th* Annlss oC India. 
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fever or a Enropeait regiment disappeared from ttie face of the earth every fourtli 
year. On looking caTefully iuto the Btateiaenta we find that for the first 30 
years 6,398 died ; while for the last 20 years only 4,539 died ; and that 
too in spite of a latter force and a much greater number of admissions. The per- 
centage of deatha to admissions became reduced from 4*02 to 1'903, and thia, 
as stated by Mr, Ewart, is unquestionably due to the liberal employment of 
Cinchona, and Diaulphate of Quinine. A further comparison of the most recent 
with the. most remote periods confirms the truth of (his argument. Thus in 
Bengal from 1812 to 1815 the strengtli was 39,45l--adrai88ion8 from fever 
34,992— deaths 1,626. From 1850 to '53— strength 84,143, admissions 4,357, 
deaths 849, or a reduction of mortality from 6S0 to 1-006. In the other Presi- 
dencies the results are similar. ' There is herein demonstrated a clear saving 
oChuman life during the recent periods of observation when contrasted with the 
remote periods. Out of 40,000 Europeans in BeuKnl, the annual saving of Uvea, 
exclusive of that consequent on the smaller proportion invalided, amounts to 
1800; out of 15,000 in Bombay to 147; and out of 20,000 in Madras, to 38; in 
all India out of 75,000 European troops, a tota! saving of 1,9S5 soldiers, or of 
two regiments each mustering nearly 1,000 men. The total saving to the 
eiohequer according to those data, is no less than £198,B0J sterling.' Again, 
' to reiterate the importance of this subject from the lowest point of view m 
which it can be considered, for every £1,000 spent in the purchase of Quinioe 
and Cinchona bark, the Government receives an unfettered and immediate return 
profit of nearly £3,346 — in European Uvea.' " 

The Friend of Itidia thus describes the introduction into India 
of the plant yielding quinine : 

" When Lord Stanley was in the India Office, Mr. Markham a clerk who, 
having been in youth a midshipman, was well acquainted with the South 
American coasts, induced him and subsequently his successor Sir Charles 
Wood, to send him to Peru for the purpose of procuring Cinchona plants and 
seeds in their natural home. Mr, Markham ia no Botaniit, but ke proved 
himself a man of great energy and intelligence. He secured a number of 
plants, most of which died from exposure to the heat of the Red Sea, and all 
of which are now, we believe, extinct. But he made an arrangement with a 
Mr. Spruce in Chili, whose profession it is to supply the Botanists of Europe 
with specimens of the flora of South America, to despatch seeds of the Cinchona 
to India from time to time. These have germinated freely in Ceylon and on 
the Neilgherries, but the young plants are far from safe. We have the greatest 
hope of four plants which were brought from Kew by Dr, T. Anderson of the 
Calcutta Gardens, and have so flourished in Ceylon that they have already be- 
come eight. Dr. McPherson, the Inspector General of Madras Hoipitals, in 
the coarse of a ramble to Java in search cf health, entered into correspondence 
vrith the Dutch authorities on the subject of their successful experiment, but 
being unaccredited he met with small success. ... Lord Canning at once shewed 
a personal interest in the experiment, wrote with his own hand to the Governor 
General of the Netherlands India, wiis met by the warmest assurances of assis- 
tance and shortly after by substantial proofs in the shape of seeds and seedlings 
from Java, which have now been planted out. Still it was felt most keenly 
by Sir W. Benison that there was no one in Madras practically acquainted 
with the culture of such delicate and valuable plants, and Lord Canning resolv- 
ed to send Dr. T. Anderson, who had foi six months studied the experiment 
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in Kew snd vaa the first to mise the subject of Cinehoiui onlttTalton six yean 
ago, to the Dutch authorities on a scientilic raissioii." 

Dr. AndereOB returned to Calcutta from Java witli US' CiacboDa 
plants of three species and with half a million of seeds. He afber- 
wacds proceeded to the Neilgherries, to siiperintend personally for a 
time the experiment. This collection from Java added to the stock 
48 of the valuable Calisaya. At the close of 1861 there were 
8613 Cinchona plants in the Ootacamund garden. From the efforts 
now made to extend the cultivation, in a few years India may not 
only supply her own wants, but export quiniue. 

Conflarrancy of PorestS. — The attention of Govei-nment has been 
forcibly directed to the great importance of a supply of timber, by 
the fact that the progress of the Indian railways has been seriously 
impeded by the want of sleepers. Some time ago. Dr. H. CWhom 
was appointed Conservator of Forests in the Madras Presidency. 
Teak plantations were formed on the Western Coast ; Australian 
tfees of quick growth and yielding valuable timber, were planted 
in the Neilghemes ; and steps were taken to prevent indiscriminate 
oaitdng in the Government forests. Last year Dr. Clegfaom was 
directed by Lord Canning to visit North India to report upcni'tbe 
measures to be adopted to secure a supply of timber in that 
part of the countrj', 

C<^ee. — The cultivation of Coffee is rapidly extending in Wynaad, 
Mysore, and Coorg. The exports from the Madras Presidency, 
which in 1851-52 amounted to only 35,013 cwfc., had increased in 
1860-61 to 165,816 cwt., worth ^324,170. 

Cetlon. 

OoffM- — Next to Brazil and Java, Ceylon is the greatest Coffee- 
growing countrr in the world. The produce exceeds the entire 
consumption of the United Kingdom. The exports during the 
last five years were as follows : — 





Cwt. 


Value. 


1857 


602,266 


<ei ,496,645 


1858 


544,507 


1,337,122 


1859 


589,778 


1,467,196 


1860 


020,132 


1,574,033 


1861 


648,033 


1,656.738 



Rice, Cocoa-nuts, and Cinnamon are the three other staple pro- 
ducts of the Island. New objects of cultivation, some of which are 
notioed below, are gradually being introduced by G. H. K. Thwaites, 
Esqv, Director of the Government Botanic Garden, near Kandyi 
The same gentleman is publl^ing a valuable work on the Botany 
of Ceylon. 
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Oindhoiut' — The experiment of mtrodudng this pbmt into the 
Island has been very successful. Eight hundred plan^ have already 
been raised from seeds. An experienced gardener waa sent out from 
Kew to take charge of the plantation near Newara EUia. A 
few plants of the most valuable variety are there growing 
vigorously. 

Tea — From the numerous plants now in the Botanic Garden, a 
considerable quantity of seeds can be furnished. 

Gigantic Bamboo. — A few young plants have been sent to 
Colombo and Katnapoora, where they are now growing luxuriantly. 

Blanilla Hemp Plant.— This grows so fi-eely in the Botanic 
Garden, that there is a sufficient quantity for free distributioo. 
The fibre is veiy eaaUy separated in a sufficiently clean state for 
the manufiicture of mats and bags of excellent qualiW^ and o( 
great strength. Ripe seeds have been sent to England, India, and 
Australia. 

Japan Wax Plant. — A few seeds of this plant have been sent 
for trial to the Cinchona Garden. 

Agricultural Statiatica of Ceylon. 





Paddy. 


Other 
QraiD. 


OoffeCL 


Cotton. 


Cobaoco. 


Pasture. 


Total. 




Acrea 


Acres. 


Acres. 




Acres. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


















Weeteni, 


151,84; 


14.501 


81,401 


2( 


12,«! 


S8,4S( 




ff.Westom,... 






infomu 


tioD. 








Jouthern 


121,M( 


7S,1T, 


2,751 


5o: 


Z 


31,47( 


234,751 


Eaatem, 


17.671 


3.06< 




42! 


4S1 


107,6)6 


158,996 


Northern. 


Ta,4fl{ 


24,SSi 




165 


4,031 






CentaJ. 

Totol... 


71,207 


9,4S0 


9S,726 


3 




185,741 


1.088,689 


484,832 


130,048 


119,883 


,,u 


17,519 


353,194 



; Homed Cattle, 746,551 ; 



Number of Live Stock : Horses, 4,8 
Goats, 51,718 ; Sheep, 48,0i2.» 

Geological Survey of India. 

In 1851, Mr. Oldham, the Director of the Irish Survey, was 
appointed by the Court of Directors to conduct the Geol(Eieal Survey 
^ India ; but till 1867 his staff was too limited to enaMe much to 
be accomplished. Every year now witnesses satis&ctory progress. 
The following summary is given, by the Friend of India, of the 
work done during 186(>-61. 

* OoTsmment Ahnanac for 1892. p. 202. 
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" The naminatioD of tbe Monghyr District and the zillah of Behar has been 
completed. The alluvial deposits of Shahabad, Tirhoot, of parts of Pumeah, 
Gomckpore, Asiragurh and Gliaseepore, have been surveyed. A large part of 
the Rewah country joining oa to the results of the preYiouB work in the Ner- 
budda district already published, has been gone over, and this part is now 
steadily coming eastwards to unite the nearly completed Surrey of Central 
India with that of Bengal. The examination of the Sewalikand Sub- Him slay an 
Hills from the Ganges to the Sutlej and Kaogra, has been nearly finished, so 
far as their physical relations are concerned. A most important work has been 
accomplished in the completion of the map of the great [laneegunge coal-field, 
whiehisabouttobepublishedon the large scaleof one inch to the mile, along with 
the detailed report on the Geology of the whole district. The maps of the 
Bejmahal hills and Bhaugulpore will be finished before the Eailway is opened 
to the latter place, when amateur geologists will have a guide to the whole 
country. In Madras one party is now completing the survey of the Salem and 
South Arcot districts and another has gone over a fair area of Cuddapah and 
Kurnool. The geological map of the Trichioopoly district is now ready for the 
engraver. The report on this part of Miadras, which is, of perhaps all districts, 
of the highest geological interest, is nearly ready. The ejamination of Pegn 
was begun during the past year and a considerable part of llenzada was gone 
over. The discoveries made during the ytar in Indian fossils were unusually 
interesting and important. Dsring the examination of the Eanigunge field, 
reptilian remains were met with containing, along with the Labyrinthodoot, 
traces also of the Dicynodont reptiles, a group of which no evidences have 
hitherto been found except in South Africa. This will aflbrd important aid in 
daciding the lon^' disputed question of the position in the geologieal scale of 
the coal-bearing rocks of India." May 91A. 

Coal. — Of all tlie coal-fields at present known and worked in 
India, that of Ranigunge, a diatrict in Bengal, distant about 140 
miles north-west from Calcutta, is the largest, embracing an area of 
500 square milea. So long ago as 1774, coal was known to exist there, 
and waa even worked in 1777- Notices of tliia field were made 
in 1829. and again in 1831 and 1838, but it waa not till 1845 _ 
and 1846 that it was carefully examined and mapped. In 1839, the 
number of tons of coal imported into Calcutta from Ranigunge waa 
3,57U ; in 1846, it was nearly 10, 000 tons. Since the opening of the 
railway, the number of collieries has gi-eatly increas^. In 1860 
there were 42 collieries producing on an average a yearly supply 
of 382,000 tons of coal. These collieries are of various sizes, from 
that producing an out-turn of 60,000 or 70,000 tons, to small 
quarries a few ieet square, worked by half-a-dozen coolies. There are 
two modes of working, namely by pita, and by quarrying on the 
out-crop of a seam of coal. The pits are of comparatively small 
depth, and are very inexpensive ; they are invariably circular, and 
are generally sunk in pairs ; the majority do not exceed lOO feet 
in depth, and no pit yet sunk exceeds 230 feet. The coal seams 
vary, it would seem, very much in thickness ; the thickest is that 
at Kasta, where the bed is 35 feet from top to bottom. The coal is 
extracted in galleries crossing each other at right angles, square 
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posts or pillars of coal being left to support the roo£ The tools 
used by the workmen are iron bars, lai^ sized hammers, and wedges. 
An opeoiug at the aide of the end of the gallery is made, and 
wedges and crowbars are driven into the points which bring down 
the coal from the side of the part cut into. In mines under native 
management the galleries are often very irregular. The coal when 
cut from the mine is carried to the bottom of the shaft by boys, and 
raised in iron buckets, containing each from 3^ to 5 cwt. of coals. 
In a few of the mines, steam power is used, and every year the 
number of drawing engines is found to be increasing. The steam 
engines are mostly small, seldom exceeding 25 or 30 horse power. 
The water in the mines is also raised by the same agency, but 
the majority of mines in the Banigunge district contain but little 
water except when first opened. There is some difficulty in obtain- 
ing an adequate supply of labour. A good miner can get out about 
2 cwt. a day, for which he receives sixpence. 

The Banigunge coal belongs to a variety of non-coking bitum- 
inous coal, with a lai^ proportion both of volatile matter and ash. 
A good sample subjected to analysis gave the following results : 

Newcastle Newcastle 
Bituminous. Caking coal. 
57.0 83.6 

37.6 13.9 

5.* 2.6 

■ Besides the Ranigunge coal-field, there is a small one in the Biewah 
territory to the south of the river Soane, but the out-turn is limited. 
The Nerbudda valley has long been known to contain coal, but 
owing to its distance from any available market, it has not been 
worked to any extent. Some years ago a small quantity was 
brought down by boats to Broach by the Nerbudda river, but the 
many dangerous rapids which were met with in the route, render 
this means of communication impracticable for purposes of com- 
merce. The Nerbudda Coal and Iron Company have, however, 
commenced operations, and as the railway progresses towards that 
part of India, they will in all probability be able to work the 
mines profitably. In the North-West Provinces no known work- 
able coal would seem to have been found. Seams of lignite occur 
along the base of the Sub-Himalayas, but it is very questionable 
whether it will turn out to be of any practicable nae. No coal 
is known to occur in Oude, and the same may be said of the 
Punjab, except in so far as patchei of lignite are concerned, which 
are met with as in the North- West Provinces. In Scinde, some 
coal is found in 'irregular patches of variable size in the SjTiah 
valley, and was worked by means of pits by the Scinde Railway 
Company, It was first established in 1S57, and 160 tons were 
extracted, after which, owing to its irregulaiity, it was ahaudoaed, 





Raoigunge. 


Fixed Carbon. 
VolatUe ... 
Ash 


52.5 
30.5 
110 
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No coal IB known to occur in the Presidency of Bombay, nor m 
there any in the Nizam's territory. A. small ooiaJ-fleld is known 
to exist in the Nngpore district near Umret, but efl it is on the 
Nerbudda border, it may be considered as a continuation of the 
Nerbudda deposits. In Madras no coal is found, though it has 
been said that it occars on the Oodaveiy or some of its tributaries. 
As yet however nothing but black shales have been met with, 
and these will not support combustion. They saw considered also 
to be of a different age from the coal-bearine rocks of India. 

The total amount of coal raised dming 1860 irom all Uie mines 
in India, excepting those in the Sylhet Hills and the Bewab 
tonitory, is put down at 370,260 tons, a very insignificant quantity 
when compared with our English mines, where the annual amount 
raised is 72 millions of tons.* In 1857, 33^,157 teins ctf coal were 
imported from England into India. 

Artesian Wdta. — " Dr. H, J. Carter has reported to the Bombay 
Government i^ainst the feasibility of boring Artesian Wells in 
the Deocan. Sedimentary strata cf which the lowest is composed 
of clay, superposed on eaoh other and elevated so that the incline 
formed by the surface of the clay stratum is as high as the mouth 
of the ' bore,' with a considerable &11 of rain, are tbe requisites 
of success. Apart from the question of rain, there are no such 
strata in the Deccan. From the north of the province of Malwa 
to the Malabar Coast near Vingorla, and from Bombay to Nagpore 
in the east, Western India is covered with a sheet oftrappean 
rocks upwards of 6,000 feet thick on the coast on the Concan, 
and gradually thinning out to 400 feet or less at Nagpore, which 
has been more or less broken up in all directions, "f 
PUBLIC WORKS. 

The total Public Works Expenditure in India under tbe control of 
the British Qovemment during the year 1860-61 was £3,917,184.J: 

Military Buildings..,. £6*8,85-* ^180,575 .^6774,429 22 

avil do 257,506 87,972 345,4,78 11 

Agricultural Works 233,601 352,660 586,321 17 

Communications S19,6Ji7 321,279 640,906 18 

Miscellaneous 91,593 24,001 115,594 4 



Public Works 1,346,241 916,487 2,462,728 

Contingencies ... 307,466 9 

Establishment Charges ... ... 681,220 19 



Gmnd Total, ^3:451,414 100 



* Abridffed trom The Tintaof Itidia, Man-h SI,1S«2. + Fritttd of IndUi. 
:[ Eidusiv* of £1OT,&10, utinated [oi«uai •xi'M^ditnra in Myaare and Uw Hvdcn- 
b»d AMipied Dirtricti. 
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To the above should be added Electric Telegraph charges, 
^£"187,000 ; Qovemment outlay for Koilway control and purchase 
of land, ^162,389; chaigeable to Local funds, £228,900. Including 
the expenditure on Baiiways the total amount is about twelve 
miUions sterling, a charge of 28 per cent, on the entire revenue. 

Exclusive of Railways, the expenditure for new Military Build- 
ings is 19 percent of the whole, and forms a charge of £1-17-10 
per cent, on the whole revenue of the country. It ranges from 
a, minimum of 8«. id. per cent, in Bengal to a maximum of 28 J 
per cent, in the Straits. In Madras it is only 170- lO^d. ; in 
Pegu £6. 48. i and in Oudh £ie. 5«. 

Speaking roughly it may be said that military works, works of 
public improvement, and establishments absorb each one-fifth of the 
whole expenditure, repairs one-foui-th, reserved for unforeseen con- 
tingencies, one-tenth, civil buildings one-twentieth. 

The whole outlay of every kind in the f ublic Works Depart- 
ments is £3-11-6 per square mile and about 6 pence a^head of the 
population, and is a chaj^ on the revenues of 9} per cent. 

The allotments to the several Oovemmentfi were as foUowp : 







ferceat. 
of its Re 
venuea. 


PerStiuare 
Mite. 


Per Head. 




£. 




£. .. rf. 


£ t. d. 


Madras, 


620,000 


10 


4 10 7 


« 


Bombay 


605.000 


6-9 


3 11 U 


JO 


Beogal 


fiu.sn 


49 


SOS 


3 


N. W. Provinces, 


6in,050 


9-2 


5 18 


S 


Punjab, 


610,000 


16 


6 6 S 


8 


Oudh 


250,000 


ao-9 


10 


9 


Nagpore, 


60,000 


U-7 


u s 


3 


Pegu 


186.710 


S8 


3 IB 7 


S 10 


renaaseriv and MartDbao, 


23,600 


IS 


11 10 


16 


Struts 


87,968 


61-3 


4S 3 1 


6 




65,000 






... 


0<WK. 


. 1.800 


7-1 


17 


s 
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The following are the sums allowed for works estimated to coat 
£10,000 and upwards : 



&It«ratiDiis and Bepairs oE Fort St. George,... 
Barracks at Bnugalore, ... 

~)o. Jacluttnllitli, .. 

Bombay. 

Harbour DeteooM, .'. 

Barrftcka at Wanowree, 

Do. Mhow, 

ImproremeDtB to Kitrraoheo Harbour, 

Mitrow Canal (Sind) 

^n and Bombay Road from Mhovr tn Dn 

Bbnqai,. 
Land for Dock yard and Garden Beaob Road, 

blew Ojdam Qodoiro at Caleutts, 

New Copper Mint, 

Darjeeling and Caisgolah Road, 

N obih-Wbbt Phovincbb. 
Banacka at Cawnpor^ 

J. BareiUy, ... 

y. Jbaiiai, .. 

>. , Qwalior, 

Fnttehgbur Branch of Gangea Canal, 
Oi^tiibutioa Channels oa the Qangee Canal, ... 
Works on Mala Line of OangM Canal, 
Agra and Bombay Road in GwaliorTeniloiy,.. 

Barracks at Delhi, 

Baree Doab Canal* 

Chann«l«, 

Lahore and Peshawar Road, 

Sotlej and Beas Road, 

" " MonGrand Trunk Road, 

Barracks at Lucknow 

"^0. RoyBRreiUy, 

•o. Seotapoor, 

o. f^zabad, 

'0. G<iDdah, 



April 1890. ■''^ ^^"''■1- 



250,f>00 
8.7,570 
67,697 

137,000 
48,315 

21, ess 



I8,S00 

liisis 



17,277 
82,210 
108,421 



1,350,649 

174,500 
1,080,000 



314,88.'] 
106,306 
10fi,41I 
106,733 



32,000 
15.000 
13,880 
31,000 
48,758 



1,004,138 

^493 

738,414 



SOO,OG1 
48,831 

42,023 
38,969 
40,SS0 



15,000 
12,807 
10,100 
25,000 
15,000 

14,000 



13,500 
15,000 
12,000 



10,000 
13,000 
10,000 
24,000 
15,000 
49,956 
10,000 
15,800 



10,000 
63.772 
10,000 

eo,ooo 

IS,500 



■^^^':^s:'^^J^zc^i^c;^ist^:i^^^ 
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Irrigation Works and Canals. 
Bengal.— Two important projects for the u-rigation of portions of 
Orissa and Behar, have been proposed. The East India Irrigation 
and Canal Company has been recommended to send oui an Agent 
to treat with the Government, and to malic himself personally ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of Orissa and its people. A plan 
lias been jirepared to irrigate a part of Eehar Urora the Soane. 

North- West Provincea- — The failure of the usual raina caused 
very great distress throughout large districts. Unfortunately the 
Ganges Canal, the principal irrigation work, could not supply suffi- 
cient water at a time when it was much required. To save outlay, 
the water is thrown into the canal liead by a boulder dam, thrown 
across the river once a year. An early flood carried it away. One 
of the channels was completely choked up with bonldeiB, and some 
weeks elapsed before it could be re-excavated. PlajLS are being pre- 
pared for obtaining, by means of a ma-sonry dam, a permanent com- 
mand over the river during the Wns. Still, the canal has been of 
very great benefit. 

A paper in the official supplement to the Gazette estimates 
that toe Ganges Canal has covered 600 square miles with cultiva- 
tion since November exclusive of the Sugar and Cotton Crop, and 
will throw into the market 339,243,84!Ulbs. of grain, each lb, of 
which will amply feed one man, daily. Captain Tumbull, the 
Superintendent General of Irrigation, bases his estimate on his ex- 
perience of the Eastern Jumna Canal, and the Lieutenant Governor 
of the North-West considers the calculation not unreasonable. 
" Thus the above quantity of food, which could not otherwise have 
been produced this year, will have saved 339,243,840 men for one 
day, or 464,718 men, 465,718 women, and 464,718 children for s 
whole year ; it will have produced fodder sufficient to keep from 
starvation the cattle of the districts through which the Canal haa 
passed ; it will have caused a circulation of coin to the amount of 
not less than 1,200,000 pounds sterling, it will probably have saved 
the Government from making remissions of land revenue to the 
amouut of £180,000 or £200,000 the very least, and it cannot foil 
to produce a veiy great impression on the minds of the people." 

The receipts and expenditure on the Ganges Canal have been as 
follows ; 

Oapital Expend' „ ■ i 
^toe-.rof ^7r*!°^^ IiKome. Deficit. 
year. *"** Hep««. 

1857-58 £1,757,547 £25,315 J'8,879 £16,436 

1858-5!) 1,788,406 46,954 16,355 29,598 

1859-60 1,826,387 46,313 30,510 15,803 

The receipts for 1860-61, estimated at £60,000, will more than 

cover the working chai-ges. Orders were issued during the year for 
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the prosecution of the Futtehgurh and Boolimdshuhur Brandies, 
partly with a view to the employment of the starving population. 

The want of distributing channels has been one great reason why 
the income from the Canal has not been greater. A considerable 
sum haa been appropriated to their construction. 

The Eastern Jumna Canal has yielded 12 per cent, on the capital 
The outlay to 1859-60 amounted to .f 140,286 ; the repairs during 
the year to £9,122, the income to ^"25,927. 

The Pni^ab.— llie Western Jumna Canal has yielded a profit 
during the year of £17,067. The entire outlay on the canal since 
the commencement was ^164,966. The bed of the canal, however, 
is in many places above the level of the country, and interferes 
with its drainage. Swamps are formed j the soil is deteriorated ; 
worst of all, with the excess of water up comes from below a coating 
of salts, which hns for several years past gone on spreading, and 
has unquestionably not only injured the productive powers of the 
land, but imijaired the physical condition of the people. Improve- 
ments are now being ^ected. The past year was tne first year of 
Revenue fi*om the Baree Doab Canal The tu^a irrigated amounted 
to 90,508 acres ; the total income to £22,688. The whole projected 
length of the canal, with its branches, is 477 miles ; the estimated 
cost £1,350,949. The portions in progress during the past year 
contain 287 miles. Forty-eight miles of distribating channel nave 
been opened and SIS are in progress. 

Hadrai.— -In the Oodavery tempOTar^ improvementa in tl)« 
shoals have been effected between I>owIaiahwaram and the firat 
harrier by means of hurdles. The operations on the pennanent 
works at the Sinteral barrier have, owing to want of labour, bwn 
confined to such as are of a preparatory nature; Steamers have 
been placed on the navigable parte of the river, and cargo boats are 
being built. In the Lower GodaveryI>iBtrict the following improve- 
ments are said to be the result of the Irrigation works : 
The Bevenne haa been doubled. 
The Goods' tra£Bc increased thirl; •fold 
The Paaseoger do. sevea do. 

The Esporta do. twelve do. 

In the Eistna Delta four important channels are in progress. Hie 
Annicut or dam across the river Fennair has been nearly completed. 
The works of the Madias Inigation and Canal Company were 
suspended for a few months, pending the result of an inquiry. The 
ori^nal scheme was intended to commence from a point on the Tnm- 
buadra, which would have allowed the Caoal to be taken through 
the town of Bellaiy, irrigating a large portion of that dist^t, and 
thence passing through Kumool, have been continued along the 
valleys of the Kondax and Fennair, and passing near the town of 
Nellore,have terminated in the Eastern Coast Canal at Kifitnapatam. 
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This project at a rough estimate exceeded the g;uareiiteed aiim of a 
million sterling. In order to bring it within that amount, tha 
Chief Engineer suhmitted a reduced scheme, which, inclusive 
of the storage of water, waa to provide for a complete Canal of irriga- 
tion and navigation, to commence from Sunkasala, a village on the 
Tumbuddra 18 miles from Kuraool, and following the same rout«, 
to teraunate at the same point, viz., Kistnapatam on the Eajstem 
Coast Canfd. Government, on the recouameudation of Major Orr, 
ordered that for the present the CanaJ should be estimated only as 
&r as Someswaram, a village situated inland in the gorge on the 
river Pennair, distant about 85 miles from the proposed coast ter- 
minus at KiHtnapatam. The estimate of the section of the Canal 
from Suukasala to Kurnool has been sanctioned, and sites for reser- 
voirs in different parts have been surveyed. 

Ceylon- — The expenditure on the Canals extending from Colombo 
to Putlam and Caltura, a distance of about 130 miles, was £3,487. 
Tlie toll rents realized £2,916. Shallow portions of the Canal have 
been deepened. 



It is only within a comparatively recent period that any atten- 
tion has been paid to roads in India. Many civilians looked upon 
them as works of supererogation. The following remarks occur in 
Thornton's Qazeteer m an account of the District of Broach : 

" In regard to the means of communication, it may be observed that there 
■re no macadamised roaila id the district, nor any materials nberewith to con- 
struct thein ; yet so little is the want of these felt, Uiat noiThere throughout the 
Tresidency ia communication so nell kept up. The level of the district, ob- 
serves tbe GoDector, favours a paitiality for wheeled veliicles, and diu'ing iiiiie 
monthseftheyear the whole Zillah is intersected with rungli but pntcticable liuM 
of communication, so perfect that it would be dillicuit to devise a mode of 
improvement in. so far as the requirements of commerce are concerned." 

The compiler, two years ago, when travelling from Ahmedabad 
to Surat, had an opportunity of experiencing the pleasures of this 
" perfect" mode of communication. The road in many places is so 
lieavy that it taxes the strength of even the fine Guzarat oxen ; it 
winds in such zigzag fashion as to incroase the distance considei'a^ 
bly ; and the intersecting tracks are so numerous that a guide is re- 
quired from village to village. In Ahmedabad " the roads in many 
places fonn the drains of the country, and in wet weather, should 
an enquiry be made as to the locality of the cart-road, a small river 
or lake would probably be pointed out."* 

But Eastern Bengal affords the best illustration of the difGcuIties 
of travelling in some parts of India. They are thus described by 
H. Woodrow, Esq. 

• lliorDton'B Oaeeteer. 
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" lu many districU between Jessore and Dacca there are no roads. Daring the 
rainy season the greatest part of the drainage of the vnlley of the Ganges finds 
its way to the sea, over the low-lands of Jessore, Furreedpore, and Dacca. 
A pinnace may sail for weeks across the inundated couatiy in mu'^h the same 
way, as a sloop in the Eastern Archipelago. Bridges are so easily burst and 
roaiis so easily washed away, that across the tract of tliis mighty flood neither 
road nor bridges exist, except by some lucky accident. 

" When the raiuy sensou is over, other and greater difficulties arise. There 
conies in October n time wlien there is too little water for a boat and too mnch 
mud for a man. The pnople then eagerly plough in the mud and water, anil 
pay no more atteLiion to the (ireat Eastern road from Calcutta to Dacca, than 
if, as is really the case, no such road existed. I refer to the country east 
of the Jessore station... In Febmaiy the Jessore and I'ubna clods get balced 
by the sun into brickbats and are equally hard and unyielding. They much 
resemble frozen clods.... 

" Palanquin travellin;^ (tlie most expeditious now possible] is distressing 
aUke to traveller and beard's. The poor men bruise and cut their feet against 
the clods, A merciful man may be disposed to relieve their suffering by 
walking, where a very bad piece of ground lies in the way. He is then sure to 
be victimised. A ' bura kliarab rasta'* will occur every hour. He will be 
kept walking day and night. Scorched by the aun and wetted by the dew, he 
wUl say, in the day time, wouM to God it were night, and in the nighttime, 
when he has lost his path, would to God it were day." Beport, ljB56-6, 
pp. 66,fi7. 

It must, however, be admitted in extenuation tha,t road-making 
in some parts is beset with difficulties. For hundreds of miles in 
Lower Bengal no stone is to be found " large enough to tbrow at a 
dog." Broken bricks are employed as a substitute. They afford a 
tolerably good road so long as kept in order ; but ugly ruts are 
formed when it is allowed to get into disrepair. 

There are eleven Imperial Trunk Roads existing or under con- 
struction in Bengal, extending over a length of J ,994- miles, with 
Impei-ial Branch Roads aggregating in length l,l-t5 miles. The 
Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to the Kuramnassa, 392 miles, 
is the ouly one of any considerable length that is nearly completed ; 
the Assaiu IVnnk Road, on the other hand, is hardly commenced. 
The cost of a mile of metalled and bridged road may be taken at 
^800. Mr. Grant, the Lieutenant Governor, proposed the formation 
of a number of Local Roatls to serve as railway feeders. The 
length of those already projected amoimta to 665 miles. The sum 
of .£39,60 1 from Ferry Collections, Tolls, CatUe Trespass Fund, &c. 
has been appropriated to their construction. 

In India the regiTia viarum is the Grand Trunk Road, extending 
from Calcutta to Peshawar, a distance of about 1500 miles. The 
centre of the road is carefully metalled with a kind of white 
limestone, which consolidates into a hard smooth surface, along 
which carriages roll with great ease. On either side there is an 

• V"7 bad road. 
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unmtttalletl part for bullock waggons. Tlie glare and clouds of 
dust are tbe chief drawbacks. Erea the eye-lashes of travellers are 
some times tipped witli the white dust. The road is completely 
metalled as fax as Lahore. Coraplaint'i have been made about 
the great cost of the section between Lahore and Peshawar, which 
is ill various stages of progress. The following I'emarks m an 
Administration Report account for the expense : 

" 0ns requlrej to see how the valleys are fiUeit up by a conrusion of distorted 
and ha If- indurated strnta, trom by the iietion of water into fantnatic sullies and 
piniwcles, niid how tha up-lyin^ plains and rolling country of the central 
region, between the Jheluin and the Indus, nre torn by ravines, sudden, deep, 
formidable, nnd of infinite recurrence, in order to jndire justly of the engineering 
toil and patience require<l to select n line tfarougli such a country, and of the 
5 labour nnd inevitable cost that had to be faced iu its construction." 



Indus Tunnel. The Indus at its lowest level in February dis- 
charges 45,000 cubic feet per second, througli a channel of 440 feet 
in width. The surface velocity at the centre is 9 miles an hour. 
The difficulty and expense of keeping up communication by boats 
and bridges, as well as military considerations, led Major A. 
Robertson to project a tunnel aci'oss tho river. Tbe tunnel is esti- 
mated to coat ±50,000 ; the experimental shaft £1,000, with the 
services of thi-ee companies of Fumab Pioneers. The experimental 
stiaft is proceeding satisfactorily. It is worked from both ends, start- 
ing from the foot of a vertical shaft on either side of the river. The 
total length of gallery between the ends of the shafts is 1505 feet, 
of which at the close of tbe year under review 388 feet had been 
completed, leaving 1,117. This experimental gallery is roughly 7 
feet high, and between 3 and 4 feet wide. The west gallery was on 
the Ist May 157 feet under the deep channel of the Indus. Lat- 
terly the work has been a good deal impeded on the west side by 
water, the quantity averaging 930 giaJlons per hour. Work haa 
been suspended on tbe west side, awaiting" the arrival of chain- 
pumps and horse gin. 

The work has been- executed chiefly by the men of the 21th 
Punjab Infantry (Pioneers) under the command and direction of 
Capt. J. Chalmers;* and with the aid of 6 English Miners, soldieni 
of Her Majesty's 94th Regiment. 

The road from Lahore to Mooltan, 200 miles in length, has the 
peculiarity of being covered with straw. Notwithstanding this, 
it is too rough for an ordinary carriage. Hence travellers generally 
proceed in a dooly, a light palanquin, lashed to a kind of truck. 
Two good post horses, with short stages, move over the ground ra- 
pidly ; but the jolting is severe. 

The Native States of Rajputana are entirely without roads, with 
the exception of short drives for the convenience of the Residents. 
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Central India is not miicli better yet, but the demand for cotton 
and the energy of its new Chief Commissioner, will cause a rapid 
improvement. 

The Bombay Presidency is behind iu roads, though the route to 
Poona and Ahmednu^ur is in good condition. 

In the Madras Presidency the Great Southern Road extends irom 
the capital to Cape Comorin, upwartls of 450 miles. It is now in a 
good order, except parts here and there in the Madura and Tinne- 
velly Districts. The Great Western Boad unites Madras with the 
excellent system of roads in Mysore, planned and executed by the 
late General Cubbon. 

Oeylou is noted for its roads. The first mail-coach in Asia ran 
from Colombo to Kandy. " There is now a continuous main line of 
inetalled road, extending from Galle to Colombo, Kandy, and 
Newara Ellia, a distance of 200 miles, with metalled branch lines of 
roads, well bridged, leading into most of the important districts in 
the interior." The heavy traffic on the road from Colombo to Kmi- 

S causes its up-keep to cost on an average £465 per mile annually. 
ere are 2166 miles of Principal Roads in Ceylon, of which 1300 
miles are metalled and gravelled. The Minor Beads are 3134 miles 
in length, but portions of them are little better than tracks. The 
toll rents for 1861 sold for £58,481, The amount expended fi^)m 
the general revenue of the Island during 1860 for Roads, Streets, 
and Bridges was £112,477, nearly one-sixth of the entire expendi- 
ture of the Island. To this should be added £47,334, the proceeds of 
the Boad-Tax, raised and appropriated by the Provincial Boad 
Committees. 

Several large bridges, commenced by the late Sir Henry Ward, 
were completed during the year. 

Road Statistics. — It is highly' desirable to obtain complete re- 
turns of the length and quality of the roads in each province of 
India, distinguishing the amount opened annually. 



In 1845 two private associations were formed under the designa- 
tion of the East Indian and the Great Indian Peoiusula Bailway 
Companies. It was found that their objects could not be carried 
out without the aid of Government. The late East India Company 
eventually granted that aid, by guaranteeing the interest on the 
Bailw^ capital, and it is on this " guarantee system" that all the 
India Railways are being constructed. The guarantee is for a term 
of 99 yeai-s. The Bailway Companies have the power of sur- 
rendering the works, at any time after any portion of the lines has 
been opened for a period of three months, upon ^ving six months' 
notice to Government, who would have to repay the whole amount 
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that Las been expended, with its sanction, on the undertone. 
Government may pmrchase the Eailway at the expiration of 25 or 
50 years respectively. In the event of the Kailway Companies fail- 
ing to complete the railroads, or to work them satisfactorily. Gov- 
ernment is entitled to take possession of tfiera, repaying within 
six months, the sums which have been properly expended. At the 
expiration of 99 years the land reverts to Government, and if the 
Railway Companies have not availed themselves of the power of 
surrendering before that period arrives, the works also lapse to Gov- 
ernment, who would have to, purchase the stock of engines, car- 
riages, &c at a valuation. 

Railwiys in the Bengal Presidency. East India Railway.— 'SUb 
line runs from Calcutta to Delhi, with branches to Ranigunge, the 
Ban-akuT river, and the Singarrow valley, and a line from AUaba- 
bad to Jubbnlpore, where it joins the Peninsula Railway from 
Bombay. Its whole length is 1338 miles to Delhi, including 
branches, ajid about 200 miles for the Jubbulpore line. The En- 
gi/neer's Journal gives the following account of the bridge over the 
Soajie;^ 

" The Soane Brid^ is the longest in Indin, being nearly a mile from abut- 
ment to abutment. It consists of SS spans of 162 feet each, measuring from 
centre to centre of the piers. The clear openings between the picra are 150 
feet. ISeaii'lea f heae, there is over each abutment a space to be covered by box 
girders of 26 feet apan. The foundations conaist of brick oylindera of 18 
feet diameter, 3 to each pier, filled with solid brick-work. These are suiik to a 
depth of at least 30 feet below low water level, thus giving a total Iieight from 
bottom of fouadations to rail level of SO feet. The under side of the girder it 
35 feet above the^level of the river in the dry season." 

The estimated cost of the Soane Bridge is £350,000. At Allaha- 
bad, where the Ganges and Jumna unite, the line is to cross the lat- 
ter river by a splendid bridge of 15 spans of 200 feet each. The 
onty tunnel is near Monghyr, and is 900 feet long. 

The Oon^may was incorporated in 1851, and in February 1855, 
the line to Ranigunge was completed. Tlie cost of this line was esti- 
mated at il2,000 per mile, but experience has shown that it is like- 
ly to be upwards of £16,000. The effects of the Mutiny will add 
£3,000,000 to the total cost of the Railway. The cost of the Main Line 
la estimated at £20,750,000, of the Jubbulpore Line £2,250,000. 
At the close of 1860 there were 289 miles open for ti-affie, and the 
profit on the year was said to be neariy six per cent, on the capital 
outlay. The total number of passengers carried was 4,567,200, of 
whom 4,477,962 were third class. The gross earnings from passen- 
gers and merchandise were £270,195, while the working expense 
were £144,li72, showing an apparent profit of £125,923. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. — The line is to run from Calcutta to 
Koosbtia, on the Ganges opposite Pubua, a distance of 109^ miles ; 
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and will eventually he carried to Serajgunge and Dacca. The 
country traversed ia rieh in agricultural produce, and contains 
apwarda of 500 inhabitants to the square mile. The capital is 
£1,400,000. This line may eventually be extended to the foot of the 
hills at Darjeelin". , 

Calcutta and South Sastern Railway. — The object of this line is 
to connect Calcutta with the new port of the Mutlah. The 
length is 29 miles. The estimated capital is £250,000. 

The Punjab Railway. — This consists of two great divisions — one 
from Mooltan to Amrituar, the other irom Lahore to Delhi. The 
length of the former is 240 miles. The estimated cost is £2,250,000. 
The Lahore and Delhi Branch had not been coraraenced at the close 
of 1861. The capital is £2,500,000. 

Bombay Preaidency. — Gj'ect^ Indian Peninsula Railway. — Tliis 
Railway commences in the island of Bombay, and after reaf^ing 
the town of Callian, 33 miles distant, it branches off along the valley 
of the Nerbudda to Jubbulpore in a north-easterly direction, and, 
by Poona and Sholapore, towards Madi-as in a south-easterly direc- 
tion. There are also branches to Nagpore and Campoolie. The 
length of these lines is as foUows : 

Sij railes from Bombay to Callian, and branch to Mahim. 
572J ,, Callian to Jubbulpore. 

389. „ Callian to junction with Madras line at Moodgut 

263 „ Nagpore Branch. 

7 J ,. Campoolie Branch. 



The objects of this undertaking are to assist in establishing a 
permanent and speedy means of communication, for political and 
commercial purposes, between the thi-ee Presidency towns, and to 
connect the great cotton-growing districts of Central India with 
Bombay. 

In 1 849 the contract was entered into for the construction of the 
line frotQ Bombay to Callian, and in 1851 the whole of the lines 
were undertaken. The ascent of the mountains which separate 
Bombay from the tableJand of the Deccan, is the greatest engineer- 
ing difficulty. The North-East Line crosses the I'huH Gfhaut at an 
elevation of 1,912 feet ; the South-East Line crosses the Bhore Ghaut 
at an elevation of 2037 feet, llie total coat of the undertaking is 
estimated at £12,000,000. In 1860-61 the gross receipts from 
passengers and goods amounted to £214,356, and the gross ex- 
penditure was £129,690. An experiment was tried bythe introduc- 
tion of a 4th Class for six months at the very low rate of IJ pie 
{■^d) per mile, and it was found to have induced 418,000 persons 
•more to avail thenwelves of railway communication than .did sa 
during the previous half-year. It Ims, ho>wever, since b^eii done 
j|,way witb- 
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Bombay, Bayoda and Central India Raihvay.^-Thh Line, com- 
mencing in Bombay, i)roceed8 in a northerly direction thiough 
Surat, Broach, and Baroda to Ahmedabad, an entire distance of 
309J miles. The object of the line ia to connect Bombay -with the 
Cotton Districts of Giizarat. The Company was incorporated in 
i855, and the tirst sod waa cut in May 1856. The country through 
■which the railway pii-sses ia low and flat. Between Bombay and 
Surat numerous ci-eoks have to be crossed. The bridge over the 
Tapti is 20(J3 feet in length, and has 32 openings of 60 feet, and 
that over the Nerbudda is 3750 feet in length, and has 60 openiuga 
of 60 feet. The bridges over these two rivers, formed of screw piles, 
have a very light and elegant appearance. The bridge work on the 
line amounts to nearly 6 miles. The estimated amount of capital 
for this undertaking (s £3,500,000. 

Sind Railway. — Tliis line pix)ceeds from Kurrachee to Kotri, on 
the Indus, opposite to Hyderabad. Its length is 11-i miles. The 
most important work is a bridge over the Hahrum river, 1 800 feet in 
length. TTie capital ia £1, 400,000. The whole line was opened in 
May 1861. 

Indus Flotilla. — The object is to run steamers, with cargo barges, 
between Kotri and Mooltan. The capital is £300,000. 

Madras 'Pi&^A.&axij. ^Madras Railway. The Main or South-West 
Line runs from Ma<lraa to Beypore on the Malabar Coast, The 
total length is 407 miles. Near Vaniambaddy, about 125 miles 
from Madras, a line 84 miles in length branches off to Bangalore. 
A branch about 28 miles in length may eventually be constructed 
irom Coimbatore to the foot of the Neilgherries. The North- 
western Line, leaving the Mnin Line at Arconum, 42 miles from 
Madras, proceeds by Cuddapah, Gooty, and Bellary to Moodgu), 
where it forms a junction with the Bombay Line. Its length will 
be about 330 miles. The total length of the various lines is 850 
miles. The estimated expense is £8,500,000. Tlie traffic receipt** 
from the opening of the Line to 31st December, 1860, amounted to 
£231,280. Tlie pasaengere carried were 1,884,468. 

Great Soutliern of India Railway. — The operatitms of thi.-) 
Company are confined for the present to the- construction of a lino 
irom Negapatam to Trichinopoly, a distance of 78 miles. The line 
rnns ttirough the Delta of the Cavery, the garden of Southern 
India. ' The estimated coat ia £550,000. From 'IVichinopoly, it is 
proposed that the line should hereafter extend northwards to join 
the Madras Railway about Errode, and southward to Tuticorin, via 
Madura. 

"Expenditure.— The sum required to complete all the lines ia about 
56 millions sterling. The total expenditure till 30th April 1861, 
was £34,396,445. In February, 1861, the Indian Government, 
doubtful whether the necessary funds could be raised, timidly 
ordered the suspension of lines, either not commenced or in which 
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little progress hod beea made. Such a course, by leaving lai^ gaps 
separating all the great lines, would have had a most iajurious 
effect. Perhapa the power of Sir Charlra Wood was never exerted 
more beneficially than when he ordered the works to be proceed- 
ed with inunediately. The expenditure of £8,000,000 was autho- 
rized duidng 1861-62, to be distributed among tlie Bailwayg ia the 
following proportions : — The 'East Indian, £3,055,84'l ; Madras, 
£1,109,793 ; Great Indian Peninsula, il,662,832 ; Sind, £211,950 ; 
Indus FloUUa, £90,583 ; Punjab, £341,677 ; 'Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India, £595,000 ; Eastern Bengal, £571,6t9 ; Calcutta and 
South Eastern, £124,633 ; Great Southern of India, .£141,058. 

Eailway Sleepers. — The scarcity of timber for'sleepers interfered 
materially with the progress of Railways in India. Patent iron 
sleepers are now largely employed. Though the first cost is high- 
er, their durability is so much greater, that the ultimate saving ia 

very considerable. 

FroKresB during 1861.— .\t the he^nning of 1860, there were 
634 miles of Railway open in all India. At the close of the year 
there were only 842 miles In IStil there were 518 miles addi- 
tional opened, making a total of 1360 miles. The entire amount 
yet sanctioned ia about 4,500 miles. 

In I860 the total number of miles of rail-road in the United 
Kingdom was 10,433 ; of which England and Wales possessed 
7,588, Scotland 1,486, and Ireland, 1,364. No less a sum than 
£400,000,000 has been sunk in these works during the last thirty- 
five years. 

Traffic. — ^The traffic operations of the three Railways open till 
30th June 1860 are shown in the following table :— 
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The number of passengers per roile was, on the East Indian line, 
10,383 against 9,661 the previous year; on the Great Indian 
Peninsula line, 4,359 against 5,987 ; and on the Madras line, 5,897 
against 3,009 ; making an average of 7,044 on the three lines 
against 6,o'i3 the previous year. 

In 1S60 the total number of passengers carried by the British 
lines was 103,000,000. 
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Accidenta.— The number of passeogers killed was 5, and injured, 
6, from causes beyond their own control, being I'SS per million of 
killed, and 1-92 per million of injured, -against, 1-5 and3'19 respec- 
tively in Great Britain.* " 

Railway TraTellinsr-— " Tlie Railway ," says the Friend of India, 
" has become a popular institution. Rich high-caste women oc- 
casionally take advantage of it ; Brahmins graciously permit their 
devotees to make use of it^ for the purpose of visiting sacred temples, 
that they themselves may have larger offerings to receive ; and the 
Agents, sacrificing principle to interest, are in the habit of running 
special trains on the occasion of great idolatrous festivals." 

Ceylon. — A company was formed as early as 1 846 for the construc- 
tion of a Railway between Colombo, the principal sea-jKirt, and 
Kandy, the centre of the coffee districts. Various causes delayed the 
prosecution of the design. The late Sir Henry Ward took it up 
with his iisual ■energy, and on the 3rd August 1858, turned the first 
sod. As the work advanced, the Chief Engineer estimated that the 
railway would cost a much larger sum than was anticipated. 
Operations were suspended, and the Railway Company handed over 
the whole to Government on certain conditions. I'he Secretary of 
State for the Colonies was empowered to receive tenders for the con- 
structiou of the railway within a limited sum -, but none had been 
offered up till the eijd of 1861. The length of the proposed Rail- 
way is 74 miles. 

COMMERCE. 

At present it is not easy to ascertain the exact aqiount of the 
Commerce of India. " Each Presidency," says the Friend of India, 
"issues its statements drawn up after a different fashion, and very 
frequently incorrect both in the clflssification and arithmetic," 
Still it is sufficiently ascertained that Indian Commerce has increas- 
ed largely within the last half century. The total trade of Bengal 
in 1813-14, whenprivatetraders were fii'st admitted, was £6,911,744, 
or a fifth of the present amount, and that of Bombay with the 
United Kingdom was only £397,872, The following statement 
shows the progress at various period.s since 1834, when a more 
liberal Charter was granted ; 

Merchandise and Treasure. 
1834-85 £ 14,342,289 

1839-40 19,109,569 

1844-45 32,203,590 

1849-50 31,980,238 

1855-56 61.170,571 

1860-61 81,123,4231 
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'riie total value of Imi^rts, Exports, Imports fe-exported, and 
Treasure for the last five yeara is given below : 

Bengal.* Bombay. MiDRAS.t Cbylos.+ 

1856-57 ^24,479^12 £8,140,261 ;£l.3SI,453 

1857-B8 i£29,455,aS4 27,374,156 9,628,478 6,895,124 

1858-59 30,721,731 31,290,112 8,484,932 5,773,679 

32,564,956 32,389,402 9,193,366 6,999,239 

30,842,754 35,157,608 10,477,681 6,101,825 

1,354,699 * 257,346 224,476 

MiBcellaneonfl Facts. Calcutta. — In 1860-61, 9 i7 vessels, ton- 
nage 624,997, arrived ; and 908, tonnage, 591,440, departed. The 
am vals included 514; British vessels, tonnage 384i,708 ; American 
vessels 126, tonnage 109,920; French vessels 89, tonnage 4-1,431 ; 
Steamei-s 86, tonnage 63,177 ; Native Craft, 102, tonnage 12,081 ; 
Arab vessels 13, tonnage 6,123. 

Pego. — Tlie Imports and Exports during 1860-61 amounted to 
£3,056,331, against je2,879,865 in 1859-60. 

Bombay. — 640 vessels arrived at Bombay in 1860, of the aggregate 
tonnage nf 482,755 ; besides Native Craft, tonnage 287,312. Total 
tonnage, 770,067. 

The quantity of copper imported into the Bombay Presidency is 
aeven-fold what it was ten years ago. The natives now use brass 
vessels where they foiinerly used earthen. 

The Punjab. — The following remarks are from the General Ad- 
ministration Report : 

" If there were regulnr steam eoramiinicntion bstween Kurracliee and Bera 
Isninil Khnn on the Indus, tliere seem to be some peculiar facilities for the ia- 
troduction of our manufactures into Central Asia. The continuous water 
carringcwouldthen.be etchnnged for the camels of the Povindia trndera of 
AffRlianistan, who would convey our piece-goods and broad-clotlis to Ghuzni 
and Candahar, whence they would be distributed to the markets of Khoroasan and 
Bokhara. .Equal advantages would attend the presence of Steamers on the 
Jhelvim, whence English ^oods might be profitably taken to Sriaugur, and 
tlience by Leh to Yarkand and Kokan. The time his arrived when, in the 
interests of the Empire, the experiment of navigating the upper Indus and the 
Jhehim by well-ndapted Steamers should be m.iile under the auspices and at 
the expense of Government. Neiiher the glory nor the risk should he left to 
private enterprise," 

SiND. — In 1860-61 , the Imports amounted to JE] ,1)68,305 and the 
Exports to £1,021,347. Total ^62,589,652. 

Madras. — The value of " Piece goods," the largest item in the 
list of imports, is. in the proportion of G^d. to each individual in- 
habitant of the Presidency, calculating from the Census taken in 
1856-57. 

. * From Bouaaud'« Statements. + Elicliiiive of die coMtiog Trada. 
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CetLok.— In 1860, 135 British vesaela. tonhage 56,609 ; 2,678 
vessels from British Colonies, tonnage 267,276 ; and 303 vesselB 
from Foreign States, tonnage 58,865, entered inwards. Total 3,116 
vessels, tonnage 382,550. 

The total vaiue of Ceylon produce exported during 1 860 amount* 
ed to £1,979,861. The principal articles were. Coffee, ^61,574,032 ; 
Cocoa-nut oil, £154,908 ; Areca nuts, £56,998 ; Cinnamon, £33,758. 
The importa, exclusive -of apecie, amounted to £2,369,232. The 
principal articles were Bice, £636,423 ; Cotton manu&ctures, 
£488,590; Coals, £204,587; Metals, £102,426; Fish, £55,989; 
Haberdashery and Millinery, £53,1 43. 

The following article, on the trade between India and Great 
Britain, is from the Friend of India : 

"The ycRT 1R61 was so exceptional, that (he Board of Trade Itetums 
deserve special study. On the one side there ivas the Atnerican Civil War 
iutensified in its evil effects on commerce by the suicidal Moriil Tariff, and 
the almost total collapse of the Piece Goods trade in India. These reduced 
the exports of Great Britain to £125,116,000, or £10,776,000 less than in 
1860. On the other the cry of llancaahire for Indian cotton, for which a 
verv high price was paid, and a largely increased demand for food, raised the 
imports into Great Britain to £217,351,000 or £6,822,000 over those of 
the previous year A noble trade is that of the British Isles — 

I860. 1E6I. 

Export £135,891,000 135,115,000 

ImporU ... 213,631,000 217.361,000 

Total ... £346,432,000 342,166,000 

Or a decline of only four millions sterling in spite of the exceptional circum- 
stances of the year. Since treasure is not included in these figures, the trade 
of Great Britain is six times that for our Eastern Empire, in which the United 
Kingdom would hardly figure as a Chief Commissionership. What an enormoua 
development must be yet reserved for the eomnierce of Indii ! 

" Looking first at exports we find that Asia took only 25^ millions in value 
of the whole, njiile America took 29, Australia nearly II, Africa only t^, and 
Europe 53, or nearly one-half of the whole. Foreign countries took just twice ' 
the quantity supplied to British possessions. The figures for Asia are instruc- 
tive. The names of British possessions are iu Itahcs : — 

I860. 1861. 

Syiia and Palestine £656,000 £876,000 

PcTBia 33,000 26.000 

Jden.^ 45,000 I2,00tt 

Pondicherry -... I.OOO 

Portuguese India 7,000 

BrUUk India 16,965,000 16.4ia,00(t 

Ceylon '671,000 486,000 

^apore 1,671,000 1,026,000 

labaim 3,000 I,00O 

Homg-Eong '. 2,446.000 1,734,000 

China 2,872,000 3,114,000 

Siam. 13,000 36,000 

Java ,.,... 1,414,000 1,0»*,000 

12 
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186U. 1861, 

J^ulippirw Iduids 67i,0OO 784,000 

Othei Islanila of tbe ladiaa Seaa 19,0a0 

Japanese Islnnds 43,000 

'^°T«,£.k 1w3L?.°."!!°..".^ ] *"."!."■'» M5.649,00O 
'' The shipments of cotton manufactures and yam to the East Indies and 
China were £837,000 Jess than last year, and ofcopper £330,000 less. To 
the whole world Eoglanil ejtporteil 36 milliona worth of cotton goods and 9i 
ofyarn, 141 roillionsof wooiltHi goods and yarn, 1^ of beer and ate, S} ooal. 
and nearly half a million's wortL of books. 

" Tumiof; to imports we have some remariuble facts as to cotton. The 
enhanced prices raised the import from all countries to the extent of £2,SU6,0OO, 
though it was 1,196,000 owt. less in weight than last year. We put India 
and America side by aide. 



1660 
tS61 


India. 


America. | 


Cwt. 


Value. 


Cwt. 


Value. 


1,822,000 
3,395,000 


8,373,000 
9,459,000 


»,96S,000 
7,317,000 


£ 
30.069,000 

26,570,000 



The quantity sent from India is moie by 80 per cent., but the price mwe by 
171 per cent. Hence India eitported to Great Britain, goods to the value of 
je3l,959,000, against only £15.107,000 last year. Thus we o.veto the cotton 
crisis a clear gain in 1S61 of nearly seven millions sterling in our exports, to 
Great Britain alone. Who h;ia got this profit ? We shall not err if wo saj — 
cerlainly not the rjot. We beliere the middlenieQ to have had by far the 
largest share. Yet till the English merchant and the Indian peasant divide this 
in fair proportions, India wilt not rise equal to her cpportunities. The wholtt 
imports into Qreat BritaiQ from Aua were : 

1860. 1861. 

Syria and Palestiiie. 76,000 73,000 

^den and Kooiia Mooria Islands... 

French India 

Portuguese India 

Brilith India 

Singapore 2,275,00(> 

Ceglon 1,054,000 

China (including Hong-Kong) 9,324,000 



0,000 



15,107,0 



Philippine Islands 

Other Islands of the Indian Seas.,, 
Japanese Islands... 



76,000 
15,000 
394,000 
698,000 
13,000 
168,000 



21,959,000 
9,251,000 
1,945,000 
9,071.000 
35,000 
6,00» 
186,000 
848,000 
39,000 
639,000 



Total from Ana 39,186,000 87,020,0 
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" In 1861 Great Britain took from the rest of the world ns tlie raff material 
of liet manufactucea, S9 millions worth of Cotlon, 34 of Flax, 1^ of Hemp, 
-}rds of Jute, 8 of Silk, 10 of Wool, 4,^ of Mineral Ores Hud Saltpetre, 3 of 
Hides, 3 of Iniiijfo, 4i of Oil, SJof 'IVllow. and 10 of Timber. She bought 
70 millions worth of Food, of wiiich a* represent ivljent and tloui, and nearly 
1 1 represent olhef kinds of corn and grain. She took 2J millions worth of 
Cofl'ee, 7 of Ten, 13^ Sugar and Molasses, and more than 2 of Kice. She ate 
fi millions worth ol' imported Butter. She smoked moie thiin two millions 
worth of Tobacco, took more than 3 mulions worth of Seeds, and manured her 
fieldi with two niillions worth of Gnano. She drank nearly four millions 
worth of Wine, and IJ of imported Spirits. A. tntly wonderful eater, drinker, 
and worker is this native country of ours, nud it is to be hoped that India will 
every vear have more reason to be satisfied with acting as one of her principal 
purveyors." 

" The following is a list of England's principal cnstomera during 1861, in the 
order of their direct importance, going down as far as those who take 
B,OOO,0llO; worth of English goods : — 

1. British India £16,412,090 

2. Germany, (including Hanse Towns, Prussia, Hanover, &c.)... 12,937,273 

3. Aiistmlia 10,701,752 

4. South America (including Brazil, Buenos Ayres, S(C.) ... 10,470,574 

5. United States 9,058,32B 

6. France 8,896,283 

7. Holland 6,439,093 

8. Italy .„ 6.780,980 

9. British North America 3,6a6,64« 

10. China (except Hong-Kong) 3,114,157 

11. Spain ..; a 8,060,128 

12. Russia 8,045,902 

13. Turkey 2,988,443 

14. Egypt 2,278,799 

15. Foreign West Indies 2,167,178 

16. PortugaUnd Azoi«s 2,135,36* 

— Besides these, the Cape of Good Hope and Natal, Belgium, British West 
Indies, Hong-Kong, Sweden and Norway, Java, Singapore, and Gibraltar, all 
take upwards of l,OOO,000i. worth of Kngliah goods, and take more or less in 
the order iu which we have named them. The most remarkable change, of 
course, is in the rank assigneil to the Uniteil States, which has fallen from the 
head of all our customers to the fifth place in a single year." 

EMIGRATION. 

Bengal. — 14,533 emigrants left during the year. The total num- 
ber of emigrants to the Mauritius was 6091, against 17,606 in 
1859-60. 'Ihe mortality during the passage averaged 4*1 per cent 
8,142 proceeded to the West Indies, an increase of 458 souls over 
the previous year. I'he mortality on the voyage was estimated 
at 7'3 per cent. 610 emigrants proceeded to NataJ, and 2760 were 
shipped to Re-union. 

A separate Protector of emigrants has been appointed. 

Bombay. — Only 860 emigrants left during the year for the 
Maviritiusi. 
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Madras. — During tlie year 1860-01 the number of emigrants 
embarked for the colonies has been considerably less th&n in the 
last few previous years. The people have come forward less freely 
than before, and the ^ent has been unable to supply the number 
demanded. Exclusive of Ceylon, only 6,479 emigrants embarked, 
of whom 3,446 proceeded to the Mauritius, 984 ^ Natal, and 259 
to St. Vincent. ITie average mortality on the passage to the 
Mauritius was only 0^7 per cent. * 

No ships have returned from the West Indies during the past 
year, and only five from the Mauritios with 758 souls. 

Ceylon. — During 1860, 43,H7 male labourers, 8175 women, and 
2110 children arrived in Ceylon fitim the Madras Presidency, total 
53,432. The departu:i-e8 amounted to 32,636 men, 3487 women, 
and 1079 children, total 37,202. 

POST OFFICE. 

One of the last of a noble series of reforms inaugurated hy Lord 
Dftlhouaie was cheap Postage. A letter can now be sent from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin for three fiixthings ; and a book not 
exceeding eight ounces in weight, or a newspaper, for three half- 
pence. 

Sir Henry Ward introduced a similar measure in Ceylon. The 
Island resembles England in its penny postage ; but it surpasses 
both the pother Country and India in the low rate at which news- 
papers are carried, — only one halfpenny. It is, however, a disgrace 
to the Legislature that it has persisted in retaining the high book 
postage of eightpence per pound. 

In 1860-61 there were 914 Post Offices and Receiving Houses in 
India, of which 60 were opened during the year. The mails were 
conveyed 1046 miles by railway, 5,740 by mail cart and on horse- 
back, and 36,78 1 by boats or on foot. Total 43,570 The average 
cost per mile was 3a. 93d. for foot lines, £1. lis. lid. for horse 
Unes,£2. 2«. 10 Jet for mau-cart lines ; average cost per mile, 178.13d, 

Tabular Statement for 1860-61. 
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During one month in 1860-61 of a total of 33,655,272 chargeable 
letters passing through the Post Office 19,589,42* were paid and 

* Indading 8, 983,039 Lstton, If •wipap«i^ ud Fwcsb, carried b; Dictrict Port. 
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14,066,841 unpaid. The number of registered letters during the 
year amounted to 556,560. 

In 1860-61 the number of books posted in India waa 219,540, 
and imported book-post parcels, 73,020. 

There were 1,02-t complaints, of which 432 were well-founded 
and 212 groundless. 'I'here were 71 cases of dishonesty on the part 
of the Post Office officials. There were 53 highway robberies, viz , 
3 in Bengal, 8 in Madras, 27 in Bombay, and 15 in the North-West 
Provinces. 33 took place in foreign jurisdiction. 

The gross receipts of 1860-61 were £420,310. The Indian share 
of steam postage due by London was ^15,014 ; or a total of 
.£"435,325. Deducting £32,293 as steam postage due to London, 
the net receipts were £403,032. Deducting £50i,201 of disburse- 
ments, this abows a deficit of £99,169. But allowing ^238,773 for 
postage on 8,769.876 official letters, there will be a, surplus of 
^130,304. 

On a rough calculation, the average amoufit of correspondence is 
as follows : Bombay Presidency, one letter per bead ; Madras Pre- 
sidency, two letters to every five persons ; North-west Provinces, 
one letter to three pei-sons ; Bengal, one letter to four persons. 

Ceylon.— No statement seems to be published of the amount of 
correspondence paasing through the Post Office. The following en- 
try in the Government Almanac, under the liead erf ReveDue. is 
misleading : 

PosTAOi. On Private Lett<in...^l39S. I^. Id. 
It appears, however, that the above sum consists merely of money 
payments— Postage stamps being included under the general head of 
Stamps. Thia is another defect in the Ceylon Revenue Returns. Fer- 
guson's " Ceylon Directory" gives the gross receipts, exclusive of offi- 
cial letters, during 1861 as £8,301, and the expenditure as £13,464. 
The following Statement nhows the comparative increase in the 
Postage in England and India after the i-eduction of the rates : 
ITnited Kingdom. India. 

1st year Increase 122^ per cent 1st year. 122 per cent. 
2nd do. 16i do. 2nd do. 148 do. 

3rd do. 6 do. 3rd do. 13-4 do. 

4th do. 6J do. 4ih do. 232 do. 

5th do. 4i do. 

In 1838 there were 8,000 post-offices in England and Wales ; 
nowthere are 11,000. In 1843 the early delivery of letters began 
at nine A. h. ; it is now completed at that hour. The number of 
newspapers sent annuEiUy through the post has increased from 
44,.500,O0O to 72,500,000 ; and by the book post (established in 
1848) 12,000,000 packets were sent in 1861. By means of the 
money orders 14,616,O00i. were sent in 1861 ; and in that year 593 
millions of letters were delivered, amounting to twenty-four to each 
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penon ID England, nine in Ireland, and nineteen iu Scotland, In 
1839 the average was stated to be — England, fonr ; Ireland, one ; 
Scotland, three. The distance now travelled in one day in the' 
United Kingdom amounts to 149,000 miles, above six times the 
circuit of the globe. 

MUNICIPAL AERAHGEMENTS. 

Sometime ago Sir Charles Wood called for returns illustrative of 
the working of Municipal Institutions among Natives and Europeans 
in India. The returns were published in the Calcutta Gazette. 
" All refer to the Act XXVI. of 1 850, under which alone rate-payers 
may elect their own CommisBioners. The results shew that a sys- 
tem of Municipal Government has been but partially introduced in 
Bengal, and yet more sparingly in the North Western Provinces 
and the Punjab."* 

The same remarks apply to South India. More has been done in 
the Bombay Presidency. Sir George Clerk, the Governor, wrote the 
following Minute on Municipal Institutions for the Natives of India : 

"The papers before ub (oa the results of Act XXVI. of 1860) show that, 
when in lai^e towns the Municipal revenues are sufficient to leave a surplus 
after deducting expense of collection, the improvement, lighting, sweeping, and 
'watering of roads, the repair of town walls, the increase of supply of water, the 
constnictioa of eewers and public necessaries, &c., has been or is being, carried 
on to an extent greater or less according to means in different localities. This 
is an unmixed good, and is, generally spealiing, an advantage due to the Act. 

" On the other hand, we have here a mass of evidence from which it is mani- 
fest that Municipal improvements, fashioned according to our own models, are 
looked on with indifference by the people, and that they are not easily induced 
to consent to taxation for the purpose of effecting them. Hiey are, indeed, 
teady now, as they have been in all Bge«, to combine and pay handsoniely to 
malce a tank, a road, or a temple, from religious or purely iMnevolent motives, 
or to cleanse streets, or repair walls, or to provide corn and water for the hun- 
gry and the thirsty. Where the new form of municipality effect such objects 
for them, it is for the time not unpopular ; and where it does not, or there is 
no Municipality, they effect it without one through a " Punch," in the way so 
truthfully described by Mr. Erskine. But they have as yet little appreciation 
of oar English Conservaucy, which regards especially what we, with notions as 
yet very vacillating and contradictory, consider to be sanitary dangers. They 
indeed, consider that we sometimes overdo these dangers. They know a good 
deal about us, and may have heard that our Commissioners of the public Health 
in England only a few years since are said to have nearly created a general ty- 
phus pestilence in England by cleansing all cesspools without reference to soils, 
whether gravel or clay, and that in fact they have authoritatively converted our 
principal river into an open, bLiick, fetid, stinking, main sewer, through the 
heart of our Metropolis, compared with which intolerable nuisance in the sum- 
mer months eepecially, the " Bombay Fiats" and Main Drain, at any season, 
are an insignificant annoyance. Moreover, in this country, we are too apt to 
form our opinions of Native Conservancy by what we vritness in our own ludisa 

* Friend qf India. 
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territories, when ve bave appropmted emolumeota which, under well regukted 
native govemmenta, kept towns in perfectly clean order ; even in petty chief- 
sliipa we linve oflen introduced ouc Bupren>e authority in a meddling, rough 
way, that kills all pride in the ownera in their so-called " jurisdictiona." 

" If we exclude aoine petty villages in Saltara and Stnd, the Act, although ten 
;veiir3 have elapsed since it \va» passed, is not in force in quite seventy places in 
the entire Presidency ; that it has been found necessary to suspend its oper- 
ations in many localities where it had been introduced, and that our officers have 
as yet failed in pcrauiiding the people to receive it in a large number of import* 
ant towns, among which may beinstaneed Neriad, Kuppurwunj, Ooniret.Boisud, 
Alinoile, Dhanoo, Bassein, Tanna, Peiin, Nassick, Biirsee, Hutna^herry, &c. 

" I trust that, in the few places where the Act has been introduced and has 
maintained its footing;, that the better-judging among the people may gradnally 
become recondted to it and aware of its advantages ; but that this is not as yet 
the case to any considerable extent is shown by tlie very general verdict of our 
local officers, in which I see that my honorable colleague Mr. lieeves concurs, 
that it succeeds only where it is energetically and judiciously worked by the 
ofScers of Government on the Commission, and principally the Europeau por- 
tion of them. When left to themselves the native members do nothi^ at all, 
except, perhaps, providing for some of their needy relatives, 

" ThuB, while admitting thst some material improvements have been made in 
the towns of sufficient size to which the Act lias been applied, I consider it clear 
that if it be virwed as a measure for local self-government by the natives them- 
selves, its introduction has been premature in its too ostentatiously English cha- 
racter, pretending to teach municipal systems to ancient Hindoo corporations, and 
that its operation is, generally speaking, a great disappointment and a burlesque. 

" The object which it had in view might, I conceive, have been more satisfac- 
torily attained by measures more ndnpted to the existing state of the feelings 
and sentiments of the people. Instead of giving at once too much and too 
little, as at present, regulations were required empowering the Government to 
introduce certain improvements in any locality, but leaving to the heads of 
wards, or to a municipality, more latitude in canying them out and greater 
freedom from the vexatious petty interference referred to by lit. Erskine, which 
is a part of the system even when judiciously worked. 

" 1 would therefore recommend an amendment of the existing Act, giving Go- 
vernment the power above referred to ; specifying certain objects which a town- 
ship was, in the first instance, bound to provide for ; delegating to the Revenue 
CoumissiDners most of the powers now centred in fiovemraent, and relaxing 
the present restriction of the application of the funds to material improvement, 
so far as to permit the people, if they think fit, to expend a portion of them on 
any public institutions for the benefit of the inhabitants. 

" For the conservancy of Indian villages the farce of our appointed municipa- 
lities should at once come to an end, and we should relax our graap of the land 
which formerly supported that ancient village institution, wiieb was represented 
by an individual industrious Uullakhor or Sweeper." 

Mnnicipal Institutions, wherever estabUohed in India, commonly 
owe their origin to the zeal of tlie European Magistrate. As a 
general rule, tne Natives think tliat their advantages by no means 
counterbalance the taxation. Some of the benefits they regard even 
Bs questionable. 'ITielateDr. Elliot, ofColombo, endeavoured to raise 
a subdcription among the native traders of that town to water the 
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Btreets. The reply was, that they preferred dust should blow into 
their shops, as it swelled the bulk of the rice and other articles. 
Occasionally, however, after persuasion has been employed in vain, 
a severe outbreak of disease has induced the Native inhabitants of 
a town to apply for the introduction of the system. 'J'hia was the 
caae not long ago when cholera made great ravages in the pictu- 
resque Brahminical town, Wai, near the source of the Kistua. 

The three Presidency cities, Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, have 
each Municipal Commiasionera. The state of things, however, is 
yet lar from satisfactory. In June, 1861, a Commission was ap- 
pointed to enquire into and report upon the Municipal Administra- 
tion of the city of Calcutta. After sitting for three months, the 
Commission issued a Report. The following summary of the changes 
recommended is given in the Indian Reformer : 

" The Commission propose to abolish the present ioeflictent fidmiaistratioii, 
aod substitute another in its stead. 'I'liey projioge tlmt iu the six divisions of 
the city, there should be fl])paint«d six local or divisional committees or hoards. 
Each local committee is to consist of six unpaid Commissioners, whether Eu- ■ 
ropean or Native or both, according *o the nature of the population of thff 
district, each of whom is to devote one or two hours every week to municipal 
work. These divisional municipal boards are lo have local habitations in houses 
rented for the purpose, and the establishment of each of which will consist of 
H writer nt 100 Rs. a month, and two peons at 6 Ks. each. To these local 
oomraitteea are to be entrusted the entire manngeraent of the conservancy within 
their respective districts. Besides these locdl committees, there is to be a Central 
Board, consisting of the Commissioner of Police or President, a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, a member of the British Indian Association, a member 
of the Trades' Association, a Medical man or Engineer, and a sitting Com- 
missioner on an adequate salary ; the quarterly session of which will be attend- 
ed by a representative of each of the local committees, possessing all the powera 
and privileges of the other members. The functions of this Central Board will 
be to raise money for the conservancy, either by loan or new sources of tasation, 
to allot fuuds to tlie local committees acxirding to their exigencies, and to cou- 
sider proposals of new works, including repairs of roads." 

The Municipal Revenues of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, 
during 1860 were as follows : 

Calcutta. B<ymhay. Madras. 

House Rate, 55,512 32,400 13,438 

Carriage and Horse Tax, 8,45i 16,700 5,280 

Fines, 4,200* 106 

Fees, Licenses, &c. ... 6,890 607 

Town Duties 31,400 

Lighting Rate, 13,608 



77,574 90,590 19,491 



Reported Mortality, 



• Levied by tto Msgirtrates of PoliM. 
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A few details may now be given with respect to Municipal ar- 
rangements, eapecialiy in the ft^sidenciee. 

Drainage—" 2fo Braijis are better than Bad Drains," is a state- 
ment regarded as beyond a doubt by sanitary reformers even in 
England. Much more does it hold good in this country, where 
generally the sun is so powerful as to evaporate rapidly liquids 
scattered over a surface. Calcutta has drains ; but in many parts 
of the native quartet, they consist of deep ditches, covered with 
green scum and reeking with filth. Yet " half the native population 
sleep near or over them." Madia.i has so far the advantage, that its 
drams are in general not so deep. But the following paragraph, 
from the Madras Times, shows taat the Southern Capital ha« not 
much to boast of : 

" It is sftid thnt Icnowiag old natives in Madras can tell, though bliadfolded, 
any locality iu the place simply by the noae. It must no doubt, require 
long and intimate acquaintance and considerable nasal aciiteness thua to 
discriminate the villainous varieties of filthy effluvia which brood over every 
roud and street and lane in thia city. But all who come and go, still more, hU 
whose unhappy fate haa fixed them within the sickening range of these steam- 
ii^, reeking exhalations can attest their disgusting pungency. In these days of 
hand-books by every body on eveiy thing, aome enterprising man of fetid pro- 
pensities, with a scientific mind and a sensitive nose might acquire fame to him- 
self and confer a benefit on science by writing a popular treatise on these 
tnephitic modifications, a sort of hand-book on fetorology. He would have 
abundant materials and a stimulating theme, the bazaars with their varied yet 
uniformly disgusting smell of betel-nut and burnt oil, the drains and channels 
and cesspools with their rant, reeking effluvia, and above and beyond ail 
'that lovely river' as Sir Charles Trevelyau called it, that black, winding, 
tortuous, long-drawn cesspool — the Cooum, with its putrid, fermenting, muddy 
waters loading the air and poisoning the lungs with its disgusting exhalations. 
In its deadly, slimy course it passes through the busiest haunts, or skirts tha 
most densely inhabited portions of the outer eity. It skirts or intersects every 
road, it abuts on every hospital, workshop or penitentiary, and coils loujul Go- 
vernment House itself." 

Bombay possesses greater facilities for drainage than the other 
two Presidencies. Still the question there is attracting attention. 

The want of fiill is the great difficulty both in Calcutta and Ma- 
dras. Calcutta stands on the Ho<^hly, but the drainage is slightly 
towards the Salt Lake on the east. Great expense was incurred 
in obtaining the advice of men of the highest standing about the 
drainage of the city. There has, however, been a great diversity 
of opinion. Some would throw the drainage into the Salt Lake. 
This has been strongly denounced by the medical authorities. The 
Friend of liidia renmrks, " If Dr. Chever's representations prove 
only half trtie, we hesitate not to say that after spending half a 
mill ion sterling, Calcutta will become like the old capital of Gonr, 
a city of the dead, a desert trf jungle, in which the tiger may once 
again roam." Another plan is to discharge the sewage into the 

13 
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Hooghly. The enoimoua expense ia an objection. Dr. CheVera 
" would remove the whole ordure nightly in, close iron carts, drawn 
by horses. Tlie contents he would empty into properly constructed 
fiats, to be towed by small steamers, to a spot in mid river at least 
two miles below Garden Reach, from which the reflux towards the 
city would be sJiglit."*. The liquid sewage he would convey by 
drains to the Salt Lake, 

The Municipal Commissioners, after much deliberation, author- 
ised in April 1859, as an expeiiraent, tlie construction of one 
Main Sewer, with seoondary branches, the contents to be discharged 
into the Salt Lake. On the 1st May 1861, 8110 feet of the Main 
Sewer had been completed, at an average cost of £Z. 8a. Sd. per 
foot. The estimated cost in 1835 was iHs. 6d. Hence the ori^nal- 
ly estimated amount of jE345,OI)U for the entire drainage of the city 
will be greatly exceeded. 6650 feet of second class sewers have 
also been completed. The expenditure incurred since 1858 has 
been £9i,016 ; but deducting tlie value of stock and materials on 
hand, the actual outlay is reduced to :E49,827. 

A plan for the drainage of Madras was prepared several years 
ago by Captain P. P. O'Connell ; but the, very limited funds at 
the disposal of the Commissioners prevented its being carried 
out Sir WiUiam Uenison has also proposed a scheme. Dividing 
the town into districts of 10 acres each, he wou]d lead all the 
sewage into a central cess-pool, and lift it thence by windmills 
into close carta to be discharged into the sea. 

The following notice, issued by the Madras Commissioners in 
November 1861, points out one of the means employed in the con- 
sen'ancy of the town : 

■ " In consequence of the sweepings of houses being thrown out 
iatq the Streets instead of the Dust-boxes specially built for their 
reception, not only are the Streets rendered unsightly and unclean, 
but they are also unhealthy, — Cliolera, small-pox, fever, and other 
epidemics being produced thereby. Those therefore who wish to 
build, on their own account. Dust-boxes within the Street pave- 
ments of their houses, can do so, and those who wish to repair the 
Dnst-boxes at present in use are also at liberty so to do. Not ordy 
will this be of benefit to the Town in general, but each Inhabitant 
will personally derive great advantage thei-efrom, and consequently 
every efibrt should be made to have the sweepings qf their houses 
deposited in the Dust-boxes and not thrown into the* Streets. 
Where there are no Dust-boxea it is hereby notified that from the 
Ist of December 1861, the sweepings are to be kept within the 
bouses and thrown into the Streets on the arrival of the E.uT>- 
bish-Caiia, of which notice will be given by the ringing of a belL 
No rubbish should be thrown into the Street after the Carts have 

* Friend 0/ India, Jane 20, 18S1. 
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passed by. Any breach of tbese orders will involve the penalty 
specified in Sections XI, XII of Act XIV. of 1856." 

Mr. H. G. Wilcox, Surveyor to the Municipal CommissionerB 
of Bombay, has submitted a plan for tlie main drainage of the 
Island, the principal pcnnts of which are as follows ; 

" Ist.— The selection of the Harbour na an outlet for »11 the sewers. 

" 3nU. — The settlement of 13 feet above extreme Icnv water raark as the 
"level of the sole of sewer at point of issue from inhabited nrea, 

" 3ril. — The adoptlou in the main sewers of main slopes not far dissimilar to 
those at which the sewers in the London Drainage Scheme are being laid. 

"4th. — Havinfi recourse to pumping for the discharge of thesewagesof all 
those pnrts of the Town which could not be drained under the above conditions 
by gravitation Seivera. 

" 5th. — Eigid aepacntion in the pumping area of surface Drainage from the 
Sewage." 

The total cost to bo about ieSSO.OOO. 

. SmJply of Water.— In Oalcutta the supply of water is drawn 
chiefly from tanks and the river Hooghly. . Some of the tanks are 
kept in good order ; others are overgrown with weeds and rank 
vegetation. Dr. Chuekerbntty thus describes the state of the river : 
" Go iiny of these days to Cussie MnlEck'a Qhaut, and you will see there 
the heaps of carcases that are continually being thrown into the river, or go to 
Nimtollah Ghaut, and you will find how blackened ashes, flesh, the process of 
human cremation, and disembowelled entrails, iiti the water; or to another 
Ghaut where the otdure and filth of the whole town are poured forth in daily pro- 
fusion. It may be asked now, is water thus defiled fit for human use without 
previous purification ? Are not bathers in the river continually coming in eon- 
tact, nny sometimes having their noses rubbed, with floating filth, and putrified 
portions of the human dead ? Is it not common to meet with the most, offen- 
sive substances in the jugs wliich arc filled in the river for drinking purposes?"* 

The Frieiid of hidia gives the following summary of the two 
plans propased to supply the want : 

" The Eiiffiiieer'a Jouraal contains correspondence on the two schemes for 
supplying Calcutta with pure water, one by Mr. Nelson and the other by Mr. 
Ijongrirtge. Mr. Nelson would draw the sup|)ly of water fiom the Hooghly 
between Uallygatchea and the river, on the North side of the Circular Canal. 
The otlier plan would draw the supply from the river at Fultah Ghaut and 
necessitate an aijueduct thence to Calcutta. The main reservoir in Mr. Nelson's 
plan would contain 12,500,000 gallons, sufficient for 400,000 inhabitants at 
30 gallons each per day, and the supply could be increased at a slight extra 
cost. The entire estimate amounts to ^2.'JI>,000, or, including the supply of 
the Mntla port, jE310,000. The annual expenditure is reckoned at Ml'fii'i 
and the income at £84,833, leaving a balance equal to 35 per cent, on the 
capital. In this estimate the brick houses in Calcutta are put down at 14,623 
paying an average rate of 7.!. a month, and the huts at 50,8 j1 paying sixpence. 
The Municipal Commissioners prefer Mr. Iiongridge's plan. Any soheine, to 
supply good water, must draw it at least 15 miles above Calcutta. ' 

• On the Sanitary Improveiuoot oC Calcutta. 
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During 1860 the Chandpal Qhaut engine worked- 3766 bonra, 
and pumped up 2,094,700 tona of water, being equivalent to 
469,2 1 2,800 gallons. The total expense was £1128, and the cost 
of the water about 7d. per lU.OOO gallons. 

Madras. — Sir William Denison sayB of Madras " the great want 
is water," It is distressing to think how much suffenng is oc- 
casioned by the absence of an sdequate supply of pure water. 
There are numerous ^^ells ; hut the water is brackish and other- 
wise of bad quality. This is probably the chief cause of elephantiasis, 
which is HO common in Madras. At least it is a curious coincidence 
that Cochin, GaJle, and Madras, all noted for their bad water, should 
also be marked by the great prevalence of this disease. Means have 
been taken to bring a small supply of good water from Seven Weils 
to the Esplanade and Fort ; but this does not by any means meet 
the want. The Municipal Commissioners recommend a plan by 
Mr. Orr. Madras is divided into two parts by the river Cooum. 
Mr. Orr would draw water for the districts to the north firom the 
Bed-Hill Tank, replenished from the CortiUiar river. The water 
for the south he would supply from the Pommel Tank, feeding it 
from the Adyar river. The estimated cost is £150,000. The want 
of funds is the difficulty. 

Bombay. — Until recently Bombay was perhaps the worst supplied 
with water of the three Pi-esidency towns. In the hot season 
water has been carried by luil. By moans of the Vehar water- 
works, executed at great cost, Bombay is now much better off for 
water than Calcutta or Madras. But the supply is still inade- 
quate. A number of the pipes laid down burst. 'Hie price paid by 
householders for the water conveyed in pipes varies from Ss. to 38. 
per 1,000 gallons. The average daily consumption is estimated at 
6 gallons per head. 

Colombo. — D. Willisford proposed a plan for bringing a supply 
of water from the river Kalany at an expense of £35,000 ; but no 
steps hare yet been taken to carry out the design. 

Drinking Fonntains. — The supply of water in Delhi is so defici- 
ent, that water carriers go about the streets jingling small drinking 
vessels, from which they offer a draught for a cowry. Process is 
gradually being made in providing drinking fountains in difierent 
parts of India. The Calcutta Municipal Report for 1860 states 
that diu'ing the year several were erected in that city, which were 
much resorted to by the natives. A Parsi Merchant in Bombay, 
Mr. Cursetji Furdoonji, placed £9U0 at the di^osal of the Bombay 
Municipal Commissioners to defray the cost of a Public Fountain. 
Ahmedabad, for many years, has beensupplied with public fountains. 
In Kurrachee several have been erected by the Municipality. 

Watering of Streetfl.- In Calcutta 46 streets, covering a distance 
of 16J miles, were watered in 1860, at an average monthly 
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expenditure of £186. Fourteen new water carta were added. Iron 
water carts were tried but did not answer. BJieeatiea, or water 
can-iers, are still employed in Calcutta to some extent, A row of 
them, with skins of water elung across tlieir backs, move along the 
street, jerking out water to lay the dust. Carts are used in 
Madras and Bombay. 

LightingofTowilfl.-Tilltheendof 1B61, Gilcutta was the only 
city in India lighted with gas. AiTangements were, however, in 
progress to provide the same means in Bombay and Delhi. Ma- 
dras has still only a small supply of oil lamps The great majority 
of the towns of India are not lighted at all at night. 

Wealthy native gentlemen in CaJcutta are beginning to appreciate 
the advantages of gas, and to introduce it into their dwelfings. 

Streets. —The whole of the streets and lanes of Calcutta are 109 
miles in length. In Bombay there are about 15 million square feet 
of made roads. The returns being prepared on different principles, 
comparison is impossible. Uniformity is very desirable. 

A portion of Benares and one or two streets in Agra are paved 
with stone ; parts of Armitsar and Lahore are l^d with small 
yellow bricks, like towns in Holland. The streets in the three 
capitals are generally macadamised or gravelled. 

In most Indian towns the streets are naiTow and crooked. Cal- 
cutta has some noble streets ; Madras boasts of its Mount Road. 

Civlcutta, Bombay, and Kandy are peihaps the only towns which 
have any attempts at foot-paths in a few of their streets. About 
fifty yards of one of the foot-patjjs in Calcutta are paved with 
smooth slabs of stones as in England ; at Kandy brick is em- 
ployed. In other cases the foot-paths are made simply of earth. 
This is pleasant enough in dry weather, but during the I'aius both 
streets and foot-paths in many places become nearly impassable. 

Calcutta has 70 -feet of covered colonnade, formed of corrugated 
iron. It was erected as an experiment to ascertain its suitability 
for enabling Europeans to walk short distances, protected from the 
Bun and ram. 

Street IVafflc. — The following return shows the increase in the 
number of carriagos, horses, &&, in Calcutta during J (J years ; 
1850. i8CU. 

Fourand two wheeled Carriages... 3,229 4,l(tS 

Hackeries 1,^91 3,368 

Horses 3,^76 3,750 

Ponieft 2,003 2,!J07 

Bullocks 3,782 6,73« 

U.esi 20,829 
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Bntlding^' — In 183S Ctlcutta. contained the following buildings : 

14 Protestant Churcliea. 61,129 OneStoried Building. 

5 Roman Cj.tliolie Clmi-ches. C,4E>7 Two do. do. 

1 Greek Church. 7i6 Three do. do. 

1 Armenian Clmroh. II Four do. do. 

1 Synagogue. 1 Five do. di>. 

47 Mosques. , 

1 Parsi Templa 13,368 

1 Chinese lemple. 56,89 1 Huts. 

lot Hindu i'emplea. 

Total 70,251 

Every year witnesses improvements in the buildings of most 
towns in India and Ceylon. Two examples may be mentioned. 

Furruckabadia a thriving populous town on the Ganges, east- 
ward from Agra. When C. K. Lindsay, Esq., was appointed Magis- 
trate, its atmets and bazaars had a mean appearance. His first object 
was to secure the influence of some of the leading men. They were 
formed into a committee, and improvements were discussed. A com- 
mencement wasmade with a public market, the advantages of which 
all recognized. After some time a better class of bazaar-fronts was 
suggested, and a few were put up as models. Designs, all slightly 
different, were prepared for the various quarters ot the town ; and 
now they are gradually being carried out The style, while thorough- 
ly oriental, is simple aud elegant. Every effort has been made so to 
arrange matters that all may be executed by workmen belonging 
to the town at as small a cast as possible. Already the appearance 
of the place has improved remaifcibly. 

The Rev. W. Oakley thus describes the changes in the town of 
Kandy, in the interior of Ceylon, during the last 2.) years : 

" The muil huta with tlieir thotclied roofs have entirely disappeared. Tlie 
erections of cocoa-nut leaves — in the form of Verandahs —in front of the shops 
througliouP the Town hav? loni^ since been rcuoveil. The open dmina on each 
side of the street, often from four to six feet broad, bridged over with logs of 
wood or plnnks. have viimshed. and notv we have covered drains throuKhout 
the Town, and in all the principal streets, fuot-pnths raised and kid with liriclts. 
The style ol houses too hare completely changed. Dilapidated bouses and old 
mad huts have been replaced by respectable brick built houses, in almost every 
street in the Town. Nor is the interior of these dwellings less changed. A. 
new and improved siyh of furniture has been adopted, so that the fittings of 
many of the respectiible native houses are now nearly equnl in appearance aud 
comfort to most of the European dwellings." 

PuWic Gardens.— The principal European stations in India are 
provided with Public Gardens, some of them of great beauty. The 
Delhi Gai-dens have small sheets of water, fine old trees, with shady 
walks, interspei-sed with brilliant parteiTos. All who have visited 
Bangalore will long remember its gorgeous display of flowers,^ 
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eveet strains of music at sunset, increasing the attraction. Even 
KuiTachee, where the eye wanders over a wide waste of sand and 
barren rocks, has its little ORsis. The gardeu at AnarkuUi and the 
People's Park at Mfidras form some of the most recent additions. 

AnarkuUi is the Eui-opea-n suburb of Lahore. A lai-ge portion of 
it, when tlie city came into our possession, was covered with the 
unsightly debris of many cenUmes, Heaps of rubbish have been 
levefled, roads have been opened, and one part has been laid out as 
a public garden with a band-stand and polygon near the centre. 

"'rhe People's Park, Madras, owes its origin to Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. Broad carriage roads lead through the Park in every 
direction, amid ornamental trees artistically grouped together. 
Likes of various sizes are scattered through the Park, and in the 
centre of two of them is a small island to which ready access can be 
bad by boats. A Menagerie has been commenced, which is a great 
attraction. The general extent of the Park besides atfording op- 
portunities to all classes of pedestrian, carriage and equestrian ex- 
ercise, contains play-grounds for children, and spaces suitable for the 
several gynmastic and athletic games of young men." 

MaseumS- — Collections illustrative of the Natural History, Manu- 
factures, and Antiquities of India are increasing. Calcutta, in addi- 
tion to the interesting Museum of the Asiatic yociety, has a Geolo- 
gical Collection. Bombay has the Antiquities and specimens of ■ 
Natural History belonging to its Branch of the Asiatic Society, as 
well as a Museum of Economic Products. Madras has a Government 
Central Museum to which, until recently, a small Menagerie was 
attached. The vi.sitors during 186D-61 amounted to 527,753 ; of 
whom 70,807 were able to write their names in the Visitors' Book. 
Ofthe signatures 21,883 were iu English, 33,706 in Tamil, 9,957 
in Telugu, and 4i,529 in Hindustani. Two hundred and seventy- 
three specimens were obtained for tlie Zoological Gardens. 

A Museum was lately commenced at Delhi. The collection ia 
■ contained at present in the hall of white marble which formed the 
Council Chamber of the Great Mogul. The contents are thus 
described by the Friend of India : 

" TUeve are indiridual curiosities, aucli aa the origiual " Kutlum Shureeff" 
of Mahomet taken out of a shrine for the maintenance of which 50 Rupees a 
month was alwaya paid by oiir Government. Tliere are historic relics connect- 
ed with the sack of the I'jilace and the final oveilhrow of the last of tlie Moguls, 
such as portions of tlie agate bath of the ex -queen, the imprint of Fatima's foot, 
the chairs of Bnhadoor Sliah, The practical portion of the exhibition is illus- 
trated by a complete series of Materia Medica Indica, with a description of the 
names, uaes and origin of every variety of vegetable and minerat drug that 
enters the Delhi market, in addition to a curious assortment of the native 
perfumes scarcely distinguishable one from the other by European nostrils, but 
thoTdughly appreciated in all their modifications of orlour by Asiatic society. 
But perhaps the most permanently useful are the collections of Indian manu- 
foetures and products. The visitor can pause and satisfy himself as to almost 
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every vnriety, not only of raw material hut thoae of the lonz esVablUhed industries 
of the East. He cnn feast his eyes on the unique Saraeenic work of Agra in aoap- 
slone mml<^ls and marble mosaics ; the exquisite miuiature paioting, the floss silk 
scarfsand embroidery, the bidree ware, the sandalwood boxes and broeadeof Delhi 
itself ; the graceful wooden platters and knives and forks of Saharunpoor ; the 
darkwooU carving of Bijnore ; the delicately coloured pottery of Moradnbad ; tlie 
gorgeous workboxes and painted furniture of Bareilly -, the cutlery of Goojerat ; 
the ivory combs of Umritsur ; the curiously inlaid dressing boxes of Bombay ; 
the clay figures of Lncknow ; the papier mache boxes of Cashmere ; the lacquer 
bowls of Paniput ; elaborate ivory work from all parts of India ; grotesque mar- 
ble figures from Jeypore ; ci7stal and jadestone saucers and vases from China j 
the polislied wood toys and specimens of boxes of every conceivable shape and 
hue, from Benares, Hissar and Hoahyarpoor. All this in addition to the tex- 
tile spedmens, the shawl work and pnshmeena from Hashmere and Thibet ; 
delicate chuddcre from Kampore ; silks from Lahore ; ornamental cloths from 
Mooltan ; loongis from Cabul ; the check cloth fabrics of Loodiaiiah, and various 
other products from all parts of India —one-eighth of which we have not enu- 
merated. Musical instruments are not wanting la the miscellaneous repository, 
as well as models of the numerous rough but thoroughly efficient artisans' tools 
and agricultural implements — the sugarcane mill, the turnip cutter, the Persian 
wheel, the irrigation contrivances, the wheeled carriage. Sic. The specimens of 
zoology' and geology are gradu^y assuming prominence." Sept. 19. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OE HINDUISM, &c. 

Numerooa examples of auperstitioua practices have been noticed 
in the Indmn Press and Mission Reports during the year. The 

following are specimens : 

WorBhip of Cows-—" The late Baka Bai, widow of the last of the Bhonsla 
Bajahs of Nagpore, might have been a heroine of.the first class if she had not 
been a anperstitioua Hindoo. How she kept Nagpore faithful to us during 
the mutiny is well known. A writer in the " Oriental Christian Spectator" 
describes her as daily spending at least 12 hours in the worship of cows and 
the Tulai tree, the sun and her idols. She daily entertained "15 Brahmans 
and double the number of Gosains, in addition to all the priests and mendicants 
fed by the Rajah. In the be.ainning of September 1868 Baka Bai fell sick, 
and, as she was now abbut 80 years of age, it was feared her end was at hand. 
Five cows were, therefore, introduced into the room where she lay in order to 
be bestowed on Brahmana. Each cow was led up near her conch with a halter. 
The recipient stood at his head, and the invalid giver was lifted up so as to take 
hold of its tail. The gift of the animal was accompanied by a further donation 
in money of Rs. 50 or 100, and as one after another they passed onward from 
the bed-side, they were supposed to help the dying woman forwetd on faer way to 
heaven. As she became worse an order was issued for a feast and handsome 
sums of money to be given to 300 Brahmans. Among the last acts of her life 
was to call for a cow, and having fallen nt its feet as far as her now fast- 
waning strength would allow her, she offered it grass to eat, and addressed it 
by the venerated name of mother. While she was engaged in giving amiy more 
cffwa to Brahmans, she fell back and expired." — Friend ^ India. 

Klllillg of OOWB. — "With the view of amelioTating the frightful evil peculiar 
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to Kutch in former days — iDfanticide — the British Gtnremment entered into s 

treaty nith its GoTemment for the preventioD of thia horrid crime. No treaty 
was necessary, for the law of Ood and of Dationa would have justified 
us in repressia;; cruel murder with the strong arm that England hai 
e?er lifted to punish atrocity. But the Hindoos hate to g;ive anything for 
nothing, and when they gare up this vile [»actice, they aslied in return a quid 
pro quo. This was, that no oien should be slanghtered in the province, and 
that peacocks should not be meddled with. In order to gratify the people 
and not to offend their religions prqudices, this vas readily agreed to, and 
has been as sacredly observed by the authorities." 

The Kutch authorities now want to hinder the killing of sheep as well as of 
oxen. — Timet of India. 

" There have recently occurred some serious disturbances among the Hindoo 
and Mahomedan populations in Bhurtpoor, in which several lives were lost, 
arising out of the slaughter of cows by the latter. In consequence of this, 
order having been restored, Qovemment has prohibited the slaughter of cowa 
in that district," 

Does Government intend to pursue this po!i»^, wherever opposition is mada 
to cow-killing ? If so, all India will enthusiastically rise to preserve the cows 
of this country. The murder of a cow is according to Hindu theology, some- 
thing incomparably worse than the murder of a man ; and the salvation of 
even a few of these holy animals from a brutal death at the hands of an irreh'gi- 
ous Mlech, would procure righteousness enough to blot out the sins of thou- 
sands of mortals. This is really, soberly, the belief of the immense majority 
of the people around us. — Bombay Ovardian. 

Feeding Ants. — " It was only the last Sunday that we saw on the Es- 
planade of Bombay, quite near to where a Missionary was preaching, two res- 
pectably dressed Hindus, with a little chdd, followed by a servant, with a quan- 
tity of sugar, moving about and carefully scrutinizing the ground in search of 
ants, and as often as they discovered any they sprinkled some of their sugar on 
the ground. These very individuals have doubtless heard of the famine in the 
Norih West Provinces ; we suppose the idea of an oblation to send assistance 
thither has not dawned upon their minds. They will please God by coming to 
his help in the great matter of giving food to ants ; and it is a matter of no 
consequence though their brethren perish by thousands." — Bombay Guardian. 

Hospital for A Tli""^ !**- — In Bombay and some other cities in Western 
India, there are large buildings and enclosures where animals are kept and fed 
as a work of merit. The late Gungadass, Manager of the Bombay Hospital, 
just one day before his death bought one hundred head of oxen and a like number 
of fat sheep from the butchery, and consigned tbem to the Pinjrapole or Hospi- 
tal for animals. This man was represented to be worth more than jESOO.OOO. 
and the purchase of cattle is said by his friends to be the crowning act of his 
benevolence. But the effort was too much, and he died the day after it. 

Offiaring to the Ganges. — " The Rajah of Benarea, who is aud to be aa 
enlightened man, and who has seen a good deal of English and Christiau society, 
offered the other day 180 measures of milk, a golden cow, and a silver bull 
to the river Oanges, with the design of propitiating her, and assuaging her 
wroth that she might no longer overflow her banks." — IndiaA R^ormtr. 

Supposed Incarnationa of EriBlma. — The discloBures respactiug 
the Maharaja.^ of Bombay afford aad proof of the igo^nce and 
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mqwTsUtiOD at tb9 ttatiVe merchanU of Oujarat, some of iheni 
Doted for ibea weftltji. In Bofiibuy tliers are bIx at sevea 
Mah«*^«a Who ftfe wotehipped ae iocBrnations of 6he deity. Each 
has a sepattite temfile. The Mahariij la considered the fountain of all 
knowledge, tiie iiQ&ge of morality and purity ; admission into heaven 
depends oH his favor. The deluded votaries drink the water which 
drops frotn the Maharaj when he comes out of the bath, and eart 
the remnants of his meals. Men and women expiate their silis in 
liis presence with costly gifts. Wheh a man i^ dying, the Maharaj 
puts his foot on hia breast to free him &om hiB sins, and receives for 
nis blessing from 1 to 1 000 rupees. On some occasions rich Hindu 
l»die« only axw allowed adibittEuioe into his sanctuary. " He ia lull- 
ed to aleep in a splendid cnkdk by females who are for the time 
appointed prieBtessea elect. Such ft distinctnon ia highly coveted ; 
fcnd a female, who wilia the striites of the Maharaj is very much 
envied by her relations and neighbours, who consider a mark of ap- 
probattoft like this to be the most desirable thing in the 
world, and yet, all this worship is given to a man whom common 
report represents to be a very demon of f ice." 

WOrthiti Of Khaiidi*l».--The Retf. A. White ^Ves the following 
ticcohnt of a visit to Jejurl, in the Bombay Presidency, containing 
A temple of Khandoba, one of the most popular of the Hindu gods 
in Western India : 

" Arrived here from SaSooi Inst nkht. Thia pla(», the wat of tte god 
K^handolia, presents a very curioas and picturesque appearanoa. Tlie foit-look- 
ing enclosure on Itie top of o conical hill, rises nbove ; aail the town, of, I 
ahould Bupposej I Md inhalHtanta, lies beneath. I'he steps and wliole ira; taad- 
iug up from the town to the fott, within which ia the temple, nre of very un- 
usuat conatructiou. It looks at tirst sight as if stone pillivrs had been erected 
confusedly and irregularly all tlie way up. Gateways span the ascent here and 
thehi. 

" These buildings »nd erections are tbe result of vows to Khandoba. Who- 
ever got anything (as he supposed} from Khandoba, fulfilled his vonr, should 
that have been its natlire, fay building a step, erecting a IsAp pillar ot mskiag 
an arched gateway, or putting dowti atl image of a bull, a tiger, an elephant, 
&«. How melancholy is it to see nearty a forest of stone pillars, atid a pave- 
iltent inlaid with innntnefable votive stoneS, each one attesting the delusion of 
SOitte blinded nlan, in present and bygone days, that Khandoba had granted 
him the desire of his heat't. 

" Khnndoba'a Vvorship is diaholtcai and infAmous. His ^atatiiM la 'Elkot,' 
which in the Canarese language means seventy inilliotis. tie was a king who, 
accompanied by seventy mllliona, made war on a giant, and the BalntatioD ii ia 
glorification of his suEcess. Hii worahippers alaoghter aheep and gotta to him^ 
His genuine worship requires men and women to be swung round and itHmdi 
suspended by a hook in their backj, that being A liind of service df whidi he ia 
considered to be very fond. He also likes the piercing of the thigh. In old 
days there is reason to believe human lives were offered. Happily the British 
QoVemihent has preferred the welfare of its subjects to the taste of Khandoba; 
.atid about foiU* yiiti Bgo hook-swinging and thigb-pteidng were forbidden, j 
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faevd Minat ef tht penwBB, whou pwfeeU hjul atSmed bjr tU htt af •oolu' 
mtmta derived frooi aaaistanse reodtrcd in thfiee aboieintttQiu foj, Ihit Um^ 
were tbinking or reriutroducing tben, or tlut eoms spoke of doing so. X tolii 
them they would better not try it, as it would enil in their bMag puni^lied ; Bud. 
I trust Goyerameat will ever be &tfa in repressing rites so offensive to all that 
ii good and lovely. I am sorry to sijy that 1^ tjie etid of the year before last I 
saw some e^ht or a dozen men and women swung on hooks at Na^pore, to 
Khandoba, within a gunshot of the Britiah Oommiiaiooer'a raaideiice. 'fksjr 
were swung on a horizontnl beam fixed so as to revoJve QD SB upt^ghf pole 
mounted on a cart, which bullocks dragged the greater pftrt of a w'le. Thfiy 
wene bonie dnngling by the hook, aod revolving all the way amidst t|ie bIuu^ 
of twenty tbouAand people. I do trust il has been suppressed, J^ljough I btvp 
heard uotbingito that effect. In the case of Jejori, the pole ^ statjoQary, on 
the top of the terople-fort. It stanija there a perpetual joojjjiipent of the visk- 
edaess and cruelty with whieU Khaadvh» WM, and Is toothed, JQ tins untigiRft.- 
tions of the people. 

" But the worst remtutis to be told, and alas ! not us a thijjg of the paet, but 
as still in detestable operation, Tbe people are in tlie ha|>jt of ^Jviag Up thwr 
childiea to Khandoba. With th« exveption of Brahmins nearly oil other cUssqb 
perpetfate this«rJine. A couple having no family, vow that if Kbaodoba will 
Mip them, their first child, be it bo^ or jgirl, sjjafl be bis. >Vhea in auch coAes 
tbere is family, t±ie boy, if it is a boy, groir« up to be a " dog of Ifjjandoba's" 
(u the people deem it,) and is given up to a Ule of idleness aud uselfssness. 
They are called Wnghe, and wauder about the country with p tiger-skin bag of 
turmeric, which they apply to the brows of those who give tiiera mooe^, dispen- 
sing the favour of Khaudbba. When it ie a girl, she becomes the 'Cf/'e of tit 
^od, and is deroted to n life of publicly acknonledged and expected prostitution. 
She marries not ; Khandoba is her husband. She is solemnly married to him 
with the pomp of a Hindoo mjirriage ; and the other wretched girls, of the same 
caste, who ha^'e been devoted in the same way, are invited to the marriage feast. 
Her parents leav« her to herself thereafter. She goes in tmd out at pleasure at 
all hours of the day and night i and I believe they frequently expect $er to h ^ 
tource of large profit ^o iAem through her shame. Of these miserable women 
there ace some two huudred, I understand, in and about Jqun, sent forth by 
their natural protectors to lead a lif? worse than death. Tie servants at the 
TraTdlsrs' Buugalow have frequent occasion to drive them off, when they eomo 
to get hold of geatlemeu's servants. They go from plwe to place, aud are tR 
MMtiaual requiaitton for ttie Bntfrtaiumeat Of Kbaiidoba's pilgrims in ni|i;htl^ 
ilinae and iMuvious aonga. Tliere are other eeatres of devotion besides Jcjon. 
juultbe jwuntry ie fiUed with tiiwiby hundreds. Thenioralsof the eounti? qre 
tewigkt down to a degrQ^offeatfuldsbasement by the diffusion of thess religions 
prostitutes. What a fearfbd injustice is it to a poor gii^ that she should come into 
the worid solewnly devoted to a «ourse of vice, and be debarred from obtaining 
an honourable position ! What a thought to the parents who dandle their little 
girl OH Uieir knees, that at about the* age of 12 she has sueh a cursed prospect 
before her. Happy are the Moorlis, (for such is their name,) that are cut olTbj 
a kind death before the season of infamy arrives ! 

" Government refuses to allow the burning of widows, and the immolation of 
offspring ; it lays severe restrietioHs <ai houses of ill-fame. If woHien of their 
«wa aeeord burst through tba restraints of modca^, that is beyond tite oontrol 
«r authority ; but as no parent ii allowed to mutilata or ill-use his child, riionld 
it ht law6d for patents to iofliei splk a deadly iiomry «n ikw «ffip(iflg .« tjut 
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aboTO docnbed F Oovemment would not allow nny one to put out his child's 
ejes in fulfilment of a tow to Khaadoba or any other god ; how then should 
tha other far worse injiuy to the indindual and to Society be tolerated P"— 
Bombay Guardian. 

Mr. Wbitie thus describes some votaries of Devi, one of the sup- 
posed forms of the wife of Siva, whom he met at Rooudanpoor, a 
temple about 12 miles from Poona : 

" The Acadhia are among the moat horribly debased of maukiad. They are 
men who hare been perhaps offered by their parents in a row to the goddess 
when they were very unwell, on condition they should not die. Some have 
adopted this course of life Toluntarily. They are neither men nor women in 
dress or otherwise ; their whole appearaiice being a shocking and revolting 
composition of man and woman. Their countenances convey a dreadful and 
infamous impression. They wear hair like women, plaited and braided with 
cowrie shells ; and a necklace of the same, the badge of their being the servants 
□f Devi. Their course of life is stained by the most abominable practices ; 
practices described in Scripture as about the lowest point which man, deserted 
of Ood, can fall to. A.t night these wretched creatures dance in the temple 
court with a large crowd round them, and hold in their hands a long snake-like 
torch, the ashes of which they apply to the forehead of whoever pays them. 
Theaeashesconvf^ the favor of Devi. Their dancing in the dork with the 
fjjeat flaming torch, with their female dress and low gestures, gave me, the 
short time I was a witness to it, the impression of the orgies of devils. 

" So awfully have the Hindoos departed from fiod that they believe these 
Aradhis to be the great favorites of Devi ; and under the fear of their doing 
them damage with her, submit to their extortions. They know at the same 
time how utterly vile they are, 

" The Bhutyas are another class of attendants on Devi, so called from their 
resemblance to goblius. I addressed a large company of them at this festival. 

" The temple enclosure contains Khokatai, or Mother Cougk, the goddess in 
whom those suffering from cough, put confidenc*. Outside is Kharoozai, or 
Mother Itch ! ! — Bombay Quardian. 

Worship of Telamma-— The following extract is from the Journal 
of two Native Agents of the London Mission at Belgaum, in the 
South of the Bombay Presidency : 

" Praaohed to a large number of people who had come to the 
festival Afterwards we prepared to ascend the hill on which the 
Yelamnta temple is built. On our way we halted at a tank near 
the foot of the hill, in the vicinity of which are a number of temples 
to which the pilgrims resort before they ascend the hill. Here it 
was painful to witness what we saw, the difference between decency 
and indecency was apparently not known nor observed. We could 
not witness the spectacle without deep feelings of pity and com- 
passion. Numbers of the deluded people were going almost naked. 
Men and women of every age who have made vows to Yelamma, 
first bathe in the tank, then divest themselves of their clothes, 
daub all their bodies with a mixture of turmerick, and then cover 
themselves with a few branches of mai^osa. They then perani- 
bol^t* th* tempU b^ora thousands, singing, aooompanied with 
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drums and other musical instruments. 'We bied to expostulatd 
■with them on their disgraceful conduct, exposing then^ves in 
such a manner in the light of the sun, and before so many people. 
They were afraid, and seemed to think we were Government ser- 
vants. 'ITiey complied with our request and covered themselves. 
The priests were very angry with us, and said, "Leave them alone; 
what is it to you ?" 'iliey abused us very much. We then left the 
place to ascend the hill. Two priests followed us and seemed to 
wish to make themselves agreeable, and said, " You had better 
come in the evening; we will take notice of you, and give you some 
presents, [that is bribe us.] We had plenty of people around us, . 
and lost 10 Rupees on your account." We repUed that we should 
be glad if they lost all. We exhorted them to abandon their pro- 
fession and seek a more honourable one. We left them and preach- 
ed at several places. This is a horrid feast."* 

Human Sacrifice Prevented. — The Khonds of Orissa formerly 
offered human sacrifices to a large extent ; but the horrible practice 
lias been greatly checked by the efforts of Government. The 
Bombay Tdegraph, however, gives the following account of an 
attempt which occurred during the year : 

"It appears ttiat the Khonds of Thooamool have, for the last few seasons, 
suffered from a scarcity of food, like other districts of India where the 
fall of laiu has been scanty. This was attributed by them to their not 
having lately been at liberty to propitiate Ihcir gods by a human sacri- 
fice. They, therefore, told the Faut Rajah, on the last dsy of the festival of 
the Dussera, that he must, as was his custom in former yenrs, procure them a 
victim to offer up to tlieir incensed deities. It appears that the Paut and 
Thaut Rajahs of Thooamool and Kaasipoor were formerly in the habit of fur- 
nishing the Khonds with Mcrinhs, and no inconsiderable portion of Iheir revenue 
was thus at one time derived by the sale of human victims. The Paut H^'ah 
warned the Khonds that Thooamool was now a British province, and that as 
the Merioh had been strictly prohibited, he could not possibly give them any 
encouragement, but that if they were still anxious to celebrate the ceremony in 
the manner ordered by Government, that he would give them either buffaloes 
or any number of sheep. Dissatisfied with this proposal, the chief Magees as- 
aembled shortly afterwards in conclave at the village of Bissemghery of Thooa* 
mool, when it was unanimously agreed, that be the consequences what they 
might, a human sacrifice should take place at the full moon in the month of 
Poosho, 27th January 1B61. The oaths most binding on Khonds were taken, 
and it was then also resolved that if the Paut Kajah attempted to stop the 
sacrifice by sending a body of raatohlockmen, that they should be attacked, and 
the Paut Rajah driven from the country. The leaders of the Khonds then dea- 
patclied messengers to all the neighbouring tribes of Jeypore and Kalahundy, 
directing their attendance on the appointed day at a village which would bo 
hereafler made known, at the same time tlireatening to bum down the villages 
of all who declined to attend. A few of the better-disposed Khonds attempted 
to persuade the more violent party to give up all idea of sacrifice by warning 

* BelgBuni Miairion Sei>ort for 1891, p. BD.SI. 
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Uiem of the ioef^Ue pinLjsbnient that woald OT«rt«V« all paitiei should the 
sacrifice be maiied into etfeot. The; aUo poiated out tlist they were qoI only 
too poor to purcluue a Ucriah, but that none of tliat cluaa were to be had in 
Thooamool ; but one of the faaatica, unqied BoUy lima Magee, disposed of the 
latter objection by volunteering to give up for aacriiioa a. female naraecl Hoo- 
lamu, a " Toore" forqierly purchased by him for five rupees, not as a Meriab, 
but 83 an agrarian slava. The offer was accepted, the wpmaa was immediately 
after heavily ironed and removed to the village of Puckregoodah, the place ap- 
pointed for sacrifice. An attempt on the part of the Faut Riijah to rescue the 
intended victim eight days before tb£ time appointed for her sacrifice was in- 
effectual, KB the Khands having received intimation of the Pnut Uajah'a ap- 
. proadi. deserted their village and fled vitfa tiieir M^'iah to the Hilb. In conis- 
queuoe of ibis failure the Faut Rajah sent to Obtain Macoeill a report, dated 
23rd Jamiftry 1B61, which reached him at Bundhaaire of Kulabundy on the 
ettfrooon of Friday, the 25th January 1811, reqnesting, in the moat urgetd 
terms, that a body of Sebundies might be forthwith sent to itop the aaeri&ce, 
for the celebration of which every preparation had been made. Fifty-eight men 
under an experiensed Sirdar, iiamediately started, and after a mareh of fifty-two 
joiles aocompliihed in thirty-eight houra. over a v^ diSieult ami ruggwj 
country, suctKeded in rescuing the intended siotim as she wa^ being removed 
from the house of the " Jaoney" or priest to the spot appointed for the sacri- 
fice. All the preliminnw ceremonies had been performed, and one hour later 
the services of the guard would have be«i unavailing. 

" The Khonds, it is said, are greatly inceneed at having bad their sacrifice 
interfered with : the more especially, they sny, that the rites of their religicm 
we gnuranteed against molestation by the Soyal Proclamation." 

Native BnmoWS — " la consequence of the introduction of vacoinatjoix, 
which the peapLe of thia place have never heard of before— a story (as atrange 
as any ever told) ran in the bazaar to the effect, that Europeans are catching 
children, and eiaminiog them by making incisions in theii bodies with a sharp 
iDflUumaiit, with a view to discover and know which of the children of the ^ce 
are born foes to Government. That ia, if by the incision of the instrunient milk 
or water comes out, such boys would be immediately bled to death, and their 
bodies thrown away for food of dogs and vultures, without even idlowiog their 
bereaved parents and relatives, the satisfaction of the rights of sepulture 1 '* 

" A nimour was prevalent in the town on llonday last that the machinery 
of the Spinning and Weaving Factory having got out of working order, it was 
deemed necesaary to sacrifice the lives of a few chUdreu for the purpose of set- 
ting it a-2oing. The credulous masters of the vernaculai schools, thereupon 
Boon -dismissed their pupils, orderuig them to reraun home, so as to avoid beintt 
taken up for sacrifice. It behoves the Police to apprehend ail persons tirho 
give currency to this rumour for the puipose of terrifying the ignorant and 
superstitious.!" 

The ff^ariaman Dipika, a Bombay native newspaper, mentions that a report 
is abroad to the effect that Goversment is about to compel all widows to let 
their hair grow uid many again, on pain of levying a heav^ tax for their 
widowhood; and this for the reason tlut the preval^t infantidde cannot be 

Eut a stop to in any other way- The report, it is added, b very generally 
etiSved. 

" Pdhi OttittU, t AKnedtibmi SmocAor. 
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OutO'—" AnOtbet of tbeM CBste riots so ootnimMi in Sa\i(k Indie, ioak 
place at Musulipatam during tbe last Dussenih festival, nnil is remarkable for 
the aadacity of the assailants in teleg^phing direct to Government to prevent 
the Magiiitrate's orders from taking effect. The Ooldamiths of the totvn re- 
«oWe<I to whitewash their iioiues, and tie wreaths to their uates, but the Bight 
Hand caste people objected. Their petition was justly refueed by the Uagis- 
trate, wlio stationed fl strong police force in the Goldsmiths' bazaar during tlie 
poojnh. Notwithstanding, night aft«r night their shops ware bespattered with 
dirt, and on one occasion a riot took plaoe end some ten or foiuteen wera 
broken open. The ringleaders were apprehended and Bentmced to only six 
months' imprisonment. The telegrams are curiositie*. "The Goldsmiths here 
ria<Ieavour to introduce innovations not allowed to th«r caste. Magistrate upheld 
tbeiD, obtained a party armed with shot. We fear much that this will attend 
with toss of lives, Stc., as done in ISEO. 9hops closed two days. Magistrate 
took interference with Mste prrjndioe oontrary to awge and to Her M^esty's 
Proclamation^ Magistrate refuseil our prayer — vide flovemment Order Hth 
JbI.v 1830. Please relieve us of this ralsmity by taking immediately notice." 

'' If our telegmm of 12th be not attended to, greater ravages might be com- 
fotttad than those done on I3th and 14th ; platise keep peaae. " Our objections 
to Goldsmiths white-Washing street walls end tying wreaths to their gates are 
given in detail by to-ilay'a post ; we pray no orders be passed pending its re- 
ceipt." " M^lstrate however removed fennellages from Goldsmiths' gates on 
the 83nd and not ohunam." Government " fully approved of the Magistrate 
having upheld the Untloubtad right of the Goldsmiths, in common with Other 
members of the community, to white-Wash their own houses i"—fW«irf qf India. 

A great outcry was made tit Pooda because a Christian convert drew water 
fVom the public tanks. A petition Was Addressed to the Magistrate, Mr. 
Duncan Davidson, praying that nntive Christians should not be allowed suc^ a 
right. The Magistrate, very properly, gave the following reply i 

" I have to ioform you that there is no reason to distinguish what classes of - 
people thould draw and what classes should not draw water from public 
cisterns, tanks, ko., which tm intended for the proper use of ell the people. 
These instructions are applicable only to public cisterns, and wells and tanks, 
&c., but where there are private cisterns and wells it rests with the owners to 
allow or prevent water therefrom being drawn by any body whatever. You 
however possess no right to prevent water being taken from public cisterns, &c., 
and should you riotously assemble and cooimit asBBults or other mischief, you 
will be apprehended, and punished according to law." 

Fnneral Obsequies.— It is well known that Hindus lavish im- 
mense sums in performing idolatrous ceremonies. Tlie following 
extract from a Bengali newspaper, the Prabkakar, is given in the 
Indian Reformer. It can easily be understood how euch des- 
criptions induceweftk-minded men, fond of flattery, to part ft-eelywith 
the riches, which they withhold from any really deserving object : 

" The potnp with which R^ah Kamal Krishna Bahedoor, of Sobha Baaar, — 
that most pious of men, the delight of all, and the abode of every excellency, 
performed yesterday the funeral obsequies of his holy mother, has not bean wit- 
nessed for Ages by the inhabitants of the city. Half the specious yard of tbe 
Kqjah'e house was occupied with the articles intended to be given away in dona- 
tioas. The beds, whicb were thirty-four in numbw and aU of which were r' 
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the first qoalitv, were ranged in two tows. Alt the tUngs, indeed, were valu- 
able, and worthy of being gi»en away by wealthy gentlemen. In front of each 
bed, were placed in glittering array, vases, candle-sticks and other vessels of giiver, 
plates filled with Hupecg, shawls, clothes and silks of every variety ; while, on 
fiotb the sides of the ssa of gifts, were heaped together in superabundant pro- 
fusioa all sorts of brass vessels. A plensing delusion was produced in the 
minds of many, who on entering the Hnjab's house, saw the display ot donH' 
tives. They fancied, as if they were witnessing the celebration ot some gor- 
geous rites by the king of the gods in the celestial city. Bajah Kamal Eriahna 
liahadoor, intoxicated, as it were, with liberality, had, on the occasion, without 
the slightest grudge, opened the gates of his treasury. How shall we describe 
the glory of that illustrious assembly ? lUiimiaated with the presence of the 
most respectable and influential native gentlemen— the ornament of Hindu 
sodety, of the leaders of associaiions, and of the Brnlimans and Pundits of 
Nadia, of Benares, of Mithila, of Telinga, 'and other parts of India, the assem- 
bly seemed truly to be a convocation of the king of the gods. It is not pos- 
sible for our pen to draw a sketch of a spectacle so magnificent. Here the 
Pundits of Telinga, assembled together, are chaunting the Vedas ; there the 
sages of Mithila are expounding the Sam Vedn ; while in a third place the 
Buddbas, — those teachers of wisdom, are engaged in theological discussions. 
In one place, the Gojhwamis seated on curiously -wrought seats, are, in accord- 
ance with the opinions of the divine Dwaipayiin, celebrating the praises of the 
devout Shribstsal ; in another place, the Bbata, confederated together in bands, 
are drscribing the glories of the Elajah's ancestors j while yonder, a party of 
Yaisbnnvas, in ravishini! and heart captivating strains, are showering down the 
sweets of the plays of Shri Krishna. In the fore-front of the assembly, Gopi 
Kath, the chief of the household teraphim of the Rajah, with his divine consort 
Lakshmi, decked with diamonds, pearls and other new ornaments, is seated on 
a throne of silver. All the appurteaancea of the god,— the gold-covered seat, 
the bed, the holder of alar, the receptacle of rose-water, and the sceptre, are 
made of substantial silver. On this occasion, the Eajah had given new orna- 
ments to Gopi Nnth. At the sight of Glopi Nath, the minds of the devoteeil, 
engaged in devout contemplation, were filled with the ueclsr of faith. Let it 
not be supposed however, that Rajab Kamal Krishna Bahadoor, has given away 
only silver vessels, plates of Rupees, shawls and cloths of every variety ; he has 
abo made presents of beautiful carri^^es equipped with horses, of curiously- 
carved palanquins, and of milch-cows, with their calves, the horns of wluoh 
were covered with leaf of goM and the hoofs with leaf of silver." 

Ohanffes in Hindnism. — Modern Hinduism is very different from 
the system contained in the Vedas, This is strikingly illustrated 
in the following extract from the Bombay Gv/wdia/th : 

" There is in the last number of the Ditifanodaya a very ingenious and 
happily -conceived article in which Vyas, the reputed author of the Vedas, is 
represented as coming to life in our days. Vyas, is surprised that he is not 
able to Snd any Bishis or devout men in the forest, and wanders on till he 
comes to a macadamized road, and then till he reaches a handsome city. Every 
thing appears strange to him. He wonders at the strange language of the 
people, and concludes that they must have come from foreign parts. He ia 
confounded at the sight of an image of Marooti, and at the worship rendered 
to it by a Bhut. No one could converse with him ; not even a Puranit ; only 
a pundit could exchange a few words vrith him. Nothing would do but that 
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he must leam the kngusge. The people understood thatit «ttd Vyae, yetth^ 
found B great deal in his tniys and demeanbur, very ridlculoiis. He shoclcea 
them by hiB neglect of idolatry, by tBtcm^ ittiter frotd the band of a SAudra, and 
by callLg for meat. 

" Ai won as he was roaster of the language, the BrabibltiS hi(d an interview 
with him, and asked for an explanation of his atrat^ fondtiet. He in reply- 
charges them with nokting the Yedas. The gods. of ihc Vcdns are not honor' 
ed by them ; the ritea of the Vedas noi_ performed ; they are idolaters. Some 
discussion ensues. They charge liim with neglecting caste dlsiinetfOna and not 
guarding against defilements. He deuys that theiv Ate Baf caale diattaciiona. 
' As the Shndra sprang ftom Brahma, he must be holy, wh4t«ver'part of his 
body ha sprang from, and it is an insult to Brahma to, deai^ise hia ofFspring. 
BeRlement oontea from sin.' The Brahmins quote Shlinker-Acbarya in proVu- 
bition of meat, and Vyaa is indignant that they should presume to <)tiote any 
body in opposition to the Yedos. He quits them in disgust, to their great ioy. 

" The ' reformed' yoving men of the place, who in their hearts despise Hm- 
duiam, but for the aake of sustaining their credit, profess to venerate the Vedas, 
hear that he has quarrelled vtth the Brahmins, and hasten to pay court to him. 
At first they got along very amicably together, as their seotinaenflB seemed 
alike on the subject of idolatry, caste, animal food, ko. But after a fbw data 
they b^in to look upon him as after all a superstitious old fogy, with his talk 
abmit the ^ods, worahi^s morality, &c., and it wa* not loos' t^re he tuniied 
away from them. 

" Afterwards he is represented as falling in with aome Ohrfsdana, He meets 
with ft Sansorit-apeaking missionary, and learns a good deal abouC Christianity. 
He is very favorably impressed with what he hears ) but soo 
the cemetery' compel him to cut abort his visit and return." 

Edaoated Htadua conforminff to Idolatrous Oastoma. — ^Three 
melancholy iiluatiutions have been given during the year of the 
want of moral courage on the part of some of the ablest of the 
Bngllah speaking na^vea of India ; 

" Babu Rama Prasad Roy," says the Indian J^fbrmer, " haa performed the 
Shraddh,a (funeral obsequies) of Bi^ah Bam Mohun Roy. The pan who made 
a life-long protest against the idolatrous customs of his couiitry— the man who 
founded the mono-thebtic aasouiation of the Brahma Sanity'^'— the man who 
ftfeaking through Ihe trammels of castes was the first among his couirtrymiin 
to nod^alce a voyage to England, — the man whose remains lie interred in the 
city of Bristol, the anniversary of that man's deathhas been' celebrated with 
alCthep<nnp and eireumstanee of orthodox Hindu ritualism, by a son who 
eats beef and drinks champagne. The Skraddha came o£F with great eclat on 
the 9lh'instBnt. Preparatfons had been made on- a grand scale. Ey skill^il 
management, by negotiation, and the offer of a large premium, some hundreds 
ef Brahmans, from the metropolis and the circumjacent villages, were got 
together to grace the scene and import solemnity to the occasion by their 
ftugost preaenee. The chief actor of this ludicrous farce, Babu &ima Prasad 
Soy, himself appeared on the stage dad in sacerdotal vestments, hia bod^ 
painted with the holy mud of the sacred Qunga, and a IvUi gariand encircEng 
his neck. It is not to be supposed, however, that the Babu has been restored 
to the orthodox comronnity. The leaders of orthodoxy were not present on 
the occasion. Before restoration th^ demand that the Ifebu should perform 
na MpiotitHi for his ofb repeated viMations of Hindn etiatoms, and go through 
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B. course of penance enjoined in tlie ShaBtras. To this the Babn, of coune, ob- 
jecta. By the step he has taken, he has only brought ridicule upon himaelf, 
and his excommunication has been more thoroughJy coufiTmed. But the affair 
has a sadder aspect. It is painful to see a man of Babu Kama Prasad Hoy's 
intelligence and position stoop so low. It is a melancholy spectacle to see him 
frightened into a compliance with usages which his judgment must condemn." 

The second instance is that of Babu Prosunno Coomar Tagore, 
whose son ia a Christian and Professor of Hindu Law in University 
College, London. Hia relative, Dwarkanath Tagore, also broke caste 
by visiting England. One of his ancestors of high Brahmanical de- 
scent lost caste by smelling the dinner of a Muhammadan prince 
whom he served. Thus polluted, the more rigid Brahmans would 
not eat with the family. Recently he has returned to caste. The 
mode in which it was managed is thus described by a Hindu Sub- 
scriber to the Indian Reformer -. 

" A few months previous to the marriage of his young grand-daughter, 
several of his Brahman friends told Prosunno Babu that if he would only con* 
descend to go in person to a few houses in Calcutta, and issue letters of in- 
vitation to persons in the interior, with a promise that if they grace the mar- 
riage festival with their presence, he would liberally honor them with presents, 
they were sure, not a single soul would hesitate to restore bis noble family to 
their former nobility in matters of caste. The good Babu, relying on the sin- 
cerity of his iriends, accordingly issued cards of invitation to numerous persons 
in the districts of Woolla, Tribeni, Ball! and Teliniparra, and also visited 
several of hia town friends. The effect of thia condesceDsion on the Babu's 
part, who is naturally of an obliging character, need I say ? produced the de- 
aired.effect. On the day of the marriage, hundreds of giuttueks and Koolin 
lords, with their reapective dofs, repaired to the Babu's house, and waited till 
the marriage was formally completed. The Babu welcomed every body with 
'hands aud tongue,' and rumour says, he is going to offer handsome presents 
to every person who attended." 

The third instance is thus noticed in the Bombay Oazette : 
" We are sorry to hear of the false position which has been taken by Mr. 
Mahiputram Bupram in relation to his caste. It will be remembered that this 
young man, a Deputy Educational laspector in Guzerat, went to England, with 
the view of the better qualifying himself for his educational duties and for use- 
fulness amongst his fellow-countrymen. Being a Brahmin, this step was re- 
garded by aU as bold, manly, and noble. He knew that the Shastras prohibit 
ihe step he took ; and he took it with his eyes open, and in the cause of education 
and of bis country. On his return from fikigland, lie met with much opposition 
from the most influential men of his caste, but he met it with firmness and with 
a determination not to retract a hair's breadth. He commanded not only the 
respect, but the sympathy of aU right thinking people. His courage has, how- 
ever, failed him, aud he has fallen from his coramaading position. His desire 
to be restored to caste led him to make an appbcation to that effect, and to ex- 
press hia readiness to accept the atonement. Our readers know that this con- 
sists, amongst other things, in swallowing a disgusting pill, composed of the 
fire products of the cow. After Mr. Ma^pntram had thus humiliated himself 
the leading men of hie caste, thinking that a man of so little decision of charac- 
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ter and self-respect, would be no great credit to them, resolved tbat, as the 
Shnatras require repentRiice as well as atonement in euoh a case, and as the pro- 
fessing penitent still continued to pride himself on his tfarels, he could not bo 
restored. Mr. Mahiputran; has gained nothing from his caste by the saorifice 
of his self-reapect and enlightened convictions, while he has unquestionably lost 
the reapect and confidenoe of all aensible people. We are very sorry ttut hia 
struggle has terminated in this discreditable way. The step he 'toolc and the 
course in which it was taken were worthy of a more glorious finale to the 
atruggle." 

It is so far Batisfiictory that even the Hindu Patriot thua eom- 
ments on the above case : 

" Mr. Mahiputram embarked on board the steamer, but that veatel'a stores did 
not suffer much from his depredations. He practised the ascetic abstinence of 
a Brahman of his part of India, took a Hindu servant with him, accomplish- 
ed the novel voyage, saw England and England's lions and came back— unde* 
filed. The food of this oriental traveller was quite as aimple and pure in the 
palatial Hotels of London as that of his less adventurous brethren under the 
shade of some spreading banyan when travelling in creaking cart. The illua- 
trious chief of the Pandava family, we are told in the great Epic, visited hell and 
came hack to the regions of bliss uncontamiuated by any debasing influence. 
Mr. Mahiputram, to compare great with small, has performed a simiSar feat. 
He has visited the land of the Mlechchas (the Unclean) and 1o. his sanctity as a 
twice-boru is safe ! A. slight penance, in the shape of swallowing a disgusting 
pill, has restored him to the bosom of the community." 

With deeper feeling, the Editor of the Indiam, Reformer adds 
the following reflections to audi sad accounts ; 

" We aicken at the sight. We are weary of moral worthleasneas and cowardice. 
When will India be reformed if her foremost aona thus iguominiously allow 
themselves to be bound by the fetters of custom, — thus tamely submit to the 
dictation of ignorRnce, of priestcraft, and of folly P These men will surely do 
no !!Ood to their country. We require men of braver hearts, of greater moral 
courage, of a holier earnestness, of a more heroic determination ; of a diviner 
faith. Christianity alone can raise up such men,— men possessed of a martyr- 
spirit, — men who will offer themselves as holocausts on the altar of theit coun- 
try's regeneration, God grant that such men may bo speedily raised up in the 
midat of us." 

Europeans at Idolatrous Festivals.— It is deeply to be regretted 
that Europeans in India sometimes countenance idolatrous festivab 
by their presence. The more intelligent Hindus know that they 
go to them merely out of curiosity, but the people generally sup- 
pose that the rites have their approval This much at least is 
certain, that Europeans who attend on such occasions give those 
who invite them the idea that idolatry is a trifling matter, a 
harmless amusement, instead of a sin of deepest dye. 

The Indian Reformer translates the following from the Blwskar, 
a Bengali Newspaper : 

" Baboo Kali Prasanna SJngha is this year making grander preparations for 
the celebration of the Piija than in former years. On the day of Pnja, the 
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^ciof^, piogii^ and feaatin^ vill -go off wttb great eelfU. It is the ii>tenti(»i 
of tha jjaboo.to iarite Uje leading meiabers of tba Legislntive Council, and 
%how them tlw «ty]e ia which rttligious ceremonicB are performed by the 
Hlntlus. With a view to that great assembly the Puja house of the Suigha 
BabooB IB beigg greatly ailorned. The yard is. already furnished with American 
rails and iron pillaw, and the street estendiag from the house of the Sipgba 
Saboos to the Jor^onko maiu road will be graced oa both its sides with 
festoons.of fantaatic light*. — 5/A .Ool^iier. 

The above does not state whether any Europeans actually at- 
tended. No such plea cjin be alleged Trith respect to the fallowing : 

" Mr. Jugoniiath Sunkersett's Fair aad Festival in honor of the goddess 
Shawani S^ur, wlwse temple is in his grqujida, came off on Uonday . From 
a notice in the Somia^ Oagetle we take the foUawing : 

" Ihe grund iliaplay of fireworks, wbieh is bel.iev^ to surpass that of the 
past yeai7, seemed to rejoice Uie European gentlemen aiid ladies to enehaiit- 
moDi."~£om6o3/ Quardian. 

lOove^TlineiltOowieqtiojlwitll Idplatiy.— The " pious and bene- 
ficial" religious trusts of mndus and ^uhammadans are still by Be- 
giilatiojiXlS.oflSj.OQf the BengalCode, and Regulation VIL 1817, 
of the Ma^i^ Cod,e, adnwnistered by officers of the Bdtisb Govern- 
ment. Numerous petitiona have been, from time to time, presented 
for the repeal of those Jtegulaiioua. Sever^J changes, it is true 
have been made. Sbnje endowments have been handed over to' 
iiative ti-ustees. It is ,aaiil, however, hy men well-informed that the 
connection in some cases is merely veiled — idolatrous- allowances 
being now classed under the apparently harmless head of *' Village 
Expenses." ITie following instance will show to what an extent 
Government consulted the " pious" feelings of its subjects. A few 
months ago the .compiler visited the fort of Moo! tan, near the summit 
of vbjch is the tomb 0/ a Muhammadaji Saint. Seeing a number of 
pigeons flyiijg about, he maije inquiry respectiua theiji froip the 
patjve in (;lf ^jrge of tb^ building. He was a^ured by him, that Gov- 
ernment gave two siiillipgs a month to fegd the pigeons. To un- 
dei^tand this, it should be known, tbat such e^ act is considered very 
meritorious, especially in Western India. In Bombay pigeons corns 
in flocks to ha fed by the natives. 

Lord Staiiley, wben Seoretary qf State for India, ordered the re* 
peal of the above-mention^ B«gulatipns. Early in the year I860, 
Sir Bartle frere introduced a ^Ul for this purpose ; \iut it w^ 1:9- 
jected by a nuijQrity of tl^e m^nbers of tbe Legislative Cou|icil be- 
cause jit (lid not provide spipe remedy for breacheEt of tnist. Ajiofchet 
Bil} la to be brought forward. 

Though people are no longer compelled by Ewropean oflacera of 
Government to pull idol cars, it will be seen from the following ex- 
tract that native olEcials stUI continue the practice to some extent. 
The Rev. 4- Hobday, Weslpyan KJissionary at Triveliore, in ihe 
ifaidras PreBideney, thus writee ; 
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" There w^ preBuit, it is reckoned, Bt the last festival, 45,000 people. I 
was etmck witk the weakness of Hinduism. Siace (Hoverameat have withheld 
their ^ssistanoe at heathen festivals, the Punjayats find it hard to get the cars 
drawn round the temple. Larj^e aumbers are paid for doing so by the Innd- 
boldera. I saw troops of people marched into the town with drum and trum- 
pets before them. We had three Tahsildars ond a Police laapector with their 
peons, to help by tUeii authority the drag^ng of the cars. 1 saw peons whip- 
pins t^^ people who were hired, and forciug into the service b^ whip others 
who were not paid for puUJng. If it were not for Tahsildars, Police Inspectors, 
and FeoQs, car festivals would soon cease and Hinduism would soon tumble to 
pieces. As soon as those who were paid for dragging the cnr had fulfilled the 
time for which they had received wages, they deserted the town for their homes, 
and left the cars to their fate. The Punjayats applied to the Tahwidara for aid 
to finish the task ; one promised to bring 3,000 mrn to help, and two others 
to bring each 4,000. The people did not respond to their coll, but soon were 
{greed into obedience, for the bHZaars were closed and they could get nothing to 
eat till the cars were brought round to their several niches. It is easy in sa 
emergency like this to get the bazaars all closed. The Punjayats have only to 
bribe the cliief of all the bazaArmen, and all will submit, for bbe headman is 
chosen by themselves." — Harcest Field, Nor. ISfil. 

The Indian Rejbrmer has the following article headed " HiNmi 
Idoi.8 in Council." 

" With £dmuad Burke we have no notion of a get^rnphical morality. What 
is immoral in England is immoral in India ; what is immoral lu a hut is im- 
moral in a palace ; what is bad morals in one street is bad morals in another 
street. A lie la a lie the world over ; and it remains the same wicked lie ut- 
tered whether on the sands of Timbuctoo or in the drawing-rooms of Pans, 
The Calcutta Legislative Council, however, seems to be of a different opinion. 
It believes in a local morality. It has solemnly decided that what is immoral 
in the shop is not immoral in the temple, that what is immoral in a carriage 
is not immoral in a car. We are not joking. Let our readers look at Section 
292 of the Pennl Code. It is as follows :— 

" Whoever sells or distributes, imports or prints for sale or hire, or wilfully 
eshibit* to public view, any obscene book, pamphlet, paper, drawing, painting, 
representation, or figure, or attempts or offers so to do, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three months, 
or with fine, or with both," 

So far good. It is but just and proper that our legislators should be inter- 
Rsted in the oonaervation of public morals. But let our readers notice the ex- 
eeptien to the Clause. It runs thus : — 

"This Section doee not extend to any representation sculptured, eiigraveil, 
painted or other*rise represented, on or iu' any temple, or on any oar used for 
the conveyance of idols, or kept or used for any religious purpose." 

One wontd almost suppose that our legislators were orthodox Hindus of the 
first water. There is a saying in the Hindu Shasters that " the mighty are not 
to be biMned." It is on this ethical formula that Hindus eicuipate their gods 
from the charge of immorality. Our legislators have, it aeems, adopted this 
principle. What is a punishable crime in us, poor mortals, is no punishable 
Crime in the gods. If'an obscene print vrere stuck on our carriage we should 
be imprisoned or fined or both ; ^ the ugly stump of a divinity, dignified with 
the appellattou of the " lord of the world," were to exhibit a thousand libidi- 
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noua pictures on its cnr, it would not be recognized a puoiahable crime in tho 
proprietors of that divinity. They would go on corrupting the public morals, 
offending tlie public taste, under tfie sanction of the Legislative Council, To 
be serious, we do not understand on what principle the eieceptioit to Clause 292 is 
ffrounded- Is it on the principle of religious neutrality or non-interference? 
But dons the Council, some of the msmbera of which quote Menu for a purpose, 
require to bs told that objcane representations on idol-cars are not at all en- 
joined in the Hindu Shastera ? We are sure, thonaanda of Hindus themsElves 
would rejoice in the effacement of those abominable pictures on their idol-cars, 
which tend so greatly to vitiate the public taste, and taiat the public morals." 
January lOM, 1861. 

The Farsees — There are about 150,000 Pa-i-see-i, descendants of 
the Fire-worsliijipera of Persia, in the Bombay Presidency. They 
are distinguished for their commercial enterprise, and of all the 
natives of ludia most resemble Europeans in their habits. A con- 
troversy has arisen among them aa to the real nature of their 
religion. Not long a^ Dr. Hauir, " one of the three gi'eatest living 
explorers of the Zend-avesta," was appointed a Professor in the 
Government College at Poona, In 18(31 he delivered a lecture on 
the origin of the Parsee religion. The following abstract of it 
appeared in the Poona Observer : 

" The mission of Zoroaster, he tells ua, was to extend dvilization, particu- 
larly agriculture, and to destroy idolatry. He inveighs bitterly against the 
Brahnnanicnl faith, its gods he calU devils, its faitb a detusion and lies. He 
inculcates the worship of fire as the aymbol of the Divine Being. He calls 
himself the restorer of religion, co:nmissionei to bring it back to its original 
purity. 

" The Zoroastrian religion sprang, then, from a reaction against the corrup- 
tions of a shrewd and powerful priesthood. In the oldest Zend books 
few names of Hindoo gods occur : in the latter books they are numerous, 
but always representeil as objects of abhorrence. But the struggle between the 
two sjsteraa of religion seems to have arisen in part from this, that the Zoroaa- 
trian tribes who hod begun to live a settled life, were exposed to continual in- 
cursions from the still nomadic Hindoos. In the most ancient Veilic songs the 
name ' Asura' is an epithet even of the highest gods ; but in the later songs 
(probably from about 1,000 B. C.) it is used exclusively in a bad sense. The 
Hindoos thus paid back thia very compliment they liad received from them. 
Each race calleil the beings worshipped by the other, devils. The name of 
Zoroaster occurs iu the Veda under the form Jaradathti. No one can contend 
that the hymns of the Uig Veda were composed later than 1,000 B. C. Zoroas- 
ter's epoch must be at all events more ancient still." 

The editor of the Bomhay Guardian thus describes the position 
of the Parsees at present : 

" The Paraees find themselves in a strait betwiit two. They have so far 
adopted European ideas, as to feel that there is a reproach in being regarded aa 
idolaters, and they are exceedingly unwilling to be classed with such. They are 
very desirous of vindicating their religion in the eyes of Europeans as a pure and 
venerable theism, uncontaminated by the idolatries of other Asiatic races. On 
the other hand they, aa a matter of fact, have intimate social and rdigious tics 
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■ with the Hindoos find ave accustomed to make common cause with them, in 
their resistance of Christianity. They do not wish to compromise themseivea 
in the eyes of Hindoos by seeming to side with Europeans, or by speaking dis- 
respectfully of idolatry. The missionary encounters in his public preaching no 
more sturdy or thorough-going defenders ofidoktry than the Parsees. It is to 
be hoped that they may soon make their way from their present ambiguous 
and unsatisfactory position to one characterized at least by consistency and in- 
t<^lligibility. Let thera openly declare for idolatry or against it. Let them 
teil lis, explicitly; what Parseeism is. Let them give up the vain sophistry of 
tryiog to show that the worship of created things is not idplatry ; for by this 
reasoning, there is no idolatry in the world; The idolater sees in the stoue 
something more than the storie and therefore he worships it. The fact that he 
sees somelhing more than the stone conslitutes no apology for his worship, 
does not make it cease to be idolatry ; it constitutes the very essence of 
his idolatry." 

A Parsee convert at Bombay, coonected with the Free Church of 
Scotland, the Rev. Dhanjihhai Nowroji, ia investigating tlie creed of 
Zoroaaterwith great zeal and ability. The second edition of his work 
on the " Polytheiam of the Paraees as set forth in the books of the 
Zoroastrian Faith >" was published in 1861 by the Bombay IVact 
Society, The eontjwversy is likely to be attended by important re- 
sults. 

Bomish Miracles. — A short time ago the body of Xavier was 
exhibited at Goa. l^he Friend of Iridia thus notices the miracles 
asserted to have taken place : 

" Can we wonder at the de<;radatian of the descendants of the Portufruese 
in India when their spiritual leader and superior, Antonio Jose Pereira, ' Vicar 
General and Acting Governor ofthe Metropolitan Archbishopric of Goa, Sic. 
Sic.' declares, after official investigation and strict sifting of the evidence, ' of n 
sufficient number of credible witnesses,' that eight miraculous cures were 
wrought last year at the opening of the Shrine of St. Francis Xavier at Goa ? 
Among them one boy, 9 years old, born with a serious defect in the left foot, 
was cured by kiasing the Mummy's feet. A girl of 13, who since 1 855 had 
lost the" use of her rifiht leg and used crutches, was cured by applying the 
withered member to the Mummy's feet. A girl of 1 9 when dying, a man of 
50 with tetanus, a spinster of 63 with paralysis, a widow who was paralytic 
lor 13 years, a boy of 8 who could not walk, and a man of 34 who was a 
lunatic, were all made whole by kissing the dead man's feet. How horrified at 
all this would Xavier himself have been I" "* 

Hindu Deists. 

Origin. — Tlie Indian Ite/ormer gives the following account of 
the Brahma Samaj, or Society of the worshippers of Brahma. 
The term Brahma, in its neuter form, oiiginally devoted the 
" supreme impersonal Essence" of Vedantism ; but some degree of 
peraonality is now connected with it : 

" Among the many interesting phenomena which the present transition state 
of society in India presents to the conteraplation of a reflecting man, the 
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moat interesting, pariiaps, is the development of the idea of reli^ou in the mind 
of the English educatM Hindu. Fatnitiar with tnie science through the medium 
of the Eagltah language, the educated Bengali laughs at the numerous geagra- 

Ehical, astronomLKtl, and other scientific errors contained in the saoreil books of 
is country, and repudiates that gigantio system of anperstition which has fot 
BO many centuries lorded it over the cooacieaces of the millions of his counlry- 
nten. The mind of the educated Hindu is thus emptied for s time of all re- 
ligious faith. But a state of no-faith is unnatural to the human mind. The 
inner religious nature of man, like the outer physical nature of the material 
world, abhors a vacuum. Hence new belief, new religions convictions, fetched 
from whatever quarter, take possession of the mindi A few pay homage to 
the Christian faith. ; wliile the vast multitude oscillate at all points between the 
extremes of a semi-atheism and a vital Christianity. 

"Towards the beginning of the present century, the celebrated Ham Mohna 
Boy, owing to his knowledge, ho^vever imperfect, of European science and his 
acquaintance with the tenets of the Kornn and Bible, psrceived the falsehood of 
the prevailing superstitions of his country. He declaimed with eharacteristic 
energy against idolatry and polytheism, and preached with equal earnestness the 
doctrine of the Divine unity which he had learnt from the Bible and the Kora». 
Bfigarding the Vedas and other ancient Hindu books with the deepest reverence, 
he endeavoured to trace in these writings the monotheism he had learnt else- 
where. It is superfluous to remark, how fiitile the attempt was to search for 
the pearl of pure monotheism in the miry slough of Hindu pantheism. By aa 
ingenious and Procrustean criticism, passages favourable to monotheism were 

' huntedthrough the entire range of the Vedas, the Upanishads, and the Vedanta; 
the essential pantheism of the Hindu Theology was explained away ; and a 
scheme of interpretation different from that of the eminent Schdiast Sankar 
Acharya was adopted. But in vain. 1'he learned Pundits remained uncon- 
vinced, and Ram Mohun Roy was proclaimed a heretic. That the victm-y re- 
mmned with the orthodox Fundits reflects no discredit on the intellect of the 
Hindu Reformer. Me was in a false position. He professed to revive the 
ancient Hindu faith. He attempted to educe pure monotheism from the Hindu 
Scriptures — an attempt as hopeless as that of estractln.; sunbeams out of 
encumbers. Bam Mohun Boy had a few followers with whom he formed an 
association called the Brahma Sabha or Samaj. The Samaj upheld the 
doctrine of the divine unity, and at the same time believed in the divine 

' inspiration of the ¥edas. Even so late as the year 1349, one of the 
leaders of Brahmism publicly declared that the Sam'aj maintained the eternity 
and divinity of the Vedas. New light, however, broke in upon the association. 
Some of the members, more intelligent than the rest, began to study the writings 
of Theodore Parker, Francis Newman and other writers of that school. It was 
then felt inconvenient to believe in the divine inspiration of the Vedas. " Man- 
made religions" and " paper- re velatioas", they were told, were at a discount in 
this age of " spiritual iUumination." " Absolute religion" was the order of the 
day. Either Vyas or Parker, seemed to be the only alternative. By a sir^ular 
compromise they retained the services of both. ' They borrowed the litui^y of 
the Hindu sage, and tbe theology of the American prophet, 

" Such, in a few words, is the history of that system of religious opinions — if 
such a loose jiLita-position of ever- shifting opinions deserve to be called a system 
— which is at present in vogiie with a certain class of educated Bengalis, and 
in advocacy of which a monthly series of English Tracts is in ths course of 
being published." January lOfii ISei. 
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WoraMpoftheBrolimaSam^.— The Editor of the /n^ian Re- 
former thus describes a visit which he paid to the Brabma 
Samaj. ITie meetings of the association are held, it is. said, in the 
very room in Calcutta in which Ram Mohun Boy denounced the 
idolatrous practices of his countrymen : 

" The room U of an oblong form, very long and inconveniently narrow, 
most of it Itvid out in low galleries, wiLh nn open apace in tbe middle. On 
one side of tbe open apnra, tbere stood what seemed to iis at first sight to be a 
pnlpit, the borders of whicii were covered with red velvet, but which afterwards 
turned out to be merely a raised seat for the precentor of the congregation. 
Opposite to this, was another raised pl.-itform, on which there seemed to be 
three small slabs of white marble. Xlie room was well lighted up with gas, 
and punltahs were in full swing. As we were there considerably before the 
commencement of the service, we observed young men, ei'ery now and then, 
dropping in and taking their seat on the benches of the galleries. There 
could not have been less than one hundred and twenty people present in the 
room, of whom full two-thirda, we were given to nnderstand, were not members 
of the asBociAtion, but simple spectators like ourselves. We may remark for 
the sake of our European readers, that by far the majority of the attendants at 
tbe meetings of the Brahma Samaj have at all times been, neither mambera nor 
adherents, but visitors and spectators. This is owing to the fact, that the 
music and the singing which accompany the devotiona of Brahmos have always 
been of a superior kind. Ram Mohun Boy, who was a thorough master of 
Iinmau nature, at the organization of the association, engaged tbe services of the 
best musicians and singers |)e conld tind in the metropolis ; and it has always 
been a point with the Samaj to have as good music and s!n.Q;ing as its means 
afford. The consequence is that scores of people are invariably attracted to the 
Jlralimn Snmtg, not by its devotions, for which they care no more than the man 
in tlie moon, bnt by its musical displays. We ourselves remember, in our 
days of school'goiug, dozens of us used to unite together of an evening and re- 
^>air to the Samnj to be regaled by its music, and we always found the room 
filled to overflowing with spectalora, though the members at that time coidd be 
counted on one's lingera. This accounts for the otherwise singular fact, (hat 
two-thirds of the assembly we found in the hall of the Samnj, were only idle 
spectatora. 

" As we were looking about ourselvas, there appeared, on the top of what we 
had supposed to be the velvet-covered pulpit, a man c'.olhed in loose trowsers, 
and a ehapkaa, having on his head a white skull-cap, and tliereby showing that 
he was not a Bengali, bnt a native of Upper India. We enquire 1 of our neigh- 
bour who that being was, and were told in reply, that he was Vishnu, the cele- 
brated musician of the Brahma SamnJ. And certainly be did a^pear like an in- 
carnation of Vishnudroppingdown from the clouds and tak'n^ his stilion on the 
Telvet-covered elevation, lie hid, in bis hands, a musical instrument called by 
our countrymen, by w.ty of eminsnco, taiptra — the rjpoatory, ai it were, of the 
sweetest notes of music. Por the sake of our foreign reader?, we may remark 
parenthetical ly, that the tanpura is made of a section of a dried puin|jkin, to 
which is attached a wooden shaft to which again are fastened wires, the vibra- 
tion of which makes the everlasting monotonous sound of " mao mao, raao." 
Our musical avatar, with the monstrous pumpkin in one hand and a bit of 
paper in the other, gazed awhile on the congregatlm, twirled up his mous- 
tachio, sat cross-legged on the elevated cushion, and began poring into the 

lb 
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paper on which, we supposeil, wvn either writtm or priiit«d the liymns, vith 
the singihg of which he was About to electrify the audience. 

" Shortly after, the chief actors, BaboajDebendra Nath Togore, the preaident 
ef the B8sociatio)i, and the two officiating priests appeared oa the atfl)fe. They 
weut up the platform opposite Yi^nu's elevateil seat, and sat craas-legged ia 
front of the mnrbla slabs, or what seemed to us marble slabs, of which we have 
already spoken. The coatume of the president look us completely by snrjirise. 
Years ago, when we had the fortune of Tiaiting the Brahma Saraaj, we invariably 
found the Baboo in full Bengali dress. As since those days, the 
Samaj hod made no little progress in liberalism, and in particular had been 
irradiated with the streaming light of Parker, of Newman, and of other 
Inminaries of the eastern and western hemispheres, we certainly exjiected 
to see a corresponding impnivcmsnt in the vestments of the Brahmic hier- 
archy,— we expected to see, in short, pantaloons and boots, if not a Parisian 
beaver hat it! addition. But we were miserably disappointed. 'I he old dress 
had not only nndergone no improvement, but had all given place to the 
-ceremonially clean vestment of a Jor of fine silk ; anil as for shoes, keep 
boots aside, the orthodox, slippers, and even the sacred sandals of the holy 
Munis and Rislus, had all been discarded. We were not a little surprised at 
the contrast presented by the ere^enda (tnd the veitinwaiM of the Brahraos. 
The credenda were marching along with the vanguard of progress and liberal- 
ism, with Captain Newmoii at their head, while the veitioKtUa were trarang 
their steps backwards to the dim antiquity of the Puranas and tlie Vedas. Nor 
do the sacerdotal vestments alone present this contrast ; it is also presented, as 
we shall see presently, by the liturgy of tlie Samnj, whicli is as old as the days of 
Vyas. The reason of this singular anomaly is, we think, to he found in the 
mental idiosyncrasies of the present head of the Brahma Samnj. Baboo De- 
bendro Nath Ti^ore is, we believe, eminently orthodox and conservative in his 
opinions, his tastes and predilections. He has a lingering affection for the old 
Vedie Upanishads, the oM Vedic hymns, and the old Vedic ritual; and if he 
•has been obliged, by the influence of the fast young men about him, to express 
iis disbelief in the divine inspiration of the Vedas, he has done it, we are per' 
soaded, with considerable relnctanee, and with no little shock to his spiritual 
susceptibilities. Hence, the new wine is put in old bottles. 

" But to return : on the platform Baboo Debendra Nuth Tagore sat in the 
middle, and of the two priests one sat on his right and the other on his left 
hand side. The triad of the Snmaj sat iat a few minutes in solemn Mlence, 
their eyes being closed, and the body of the ehief gentjy swinging backwards 
«nd forwards. Presently music was sttiiek up. We were prepared only for 
the melody, such as it was, of the pumpkin ; hut to o«r agreeable surprise, wa 
were charmed with the dulcet symphonies of a sernphina, which was played by 
some Invisible being, located somewhere in the open space in the middle of the 
loom. Tills serapliina, we thought, was doubtless a great attraction, and 
-satisfactorily explained tlie large nnBib«' of visitors that weekly thronged the 
hall of the Samaj. With the sweet sovnd of the seraphina were commingled th« 
tones of Vishnu's voice, who in melliflHOus strains, sung a Brahmic hymn, 'llie 
seraphina having stopped, Vishna now shone in all his ghary. He took up the 
Brobdigiiagian puinpkin, rested on his shoulder its shaft which seemed lit " to 
be the mast of some great admiral," and played and sung to the infinite delig;ht 
of the audience, Brahmo or no-Brahrao. We were told by our neighbour, that 
tbe display of music and singing that evening was less than usual, as one of the 
moaicians, Vislmu's colleague, liad died lately. Yishnu alone song, not ona 
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mambei of the congr^ntion joined. The Bingiog orer, piayera were cbaumted, 

uot said. They were ia the Saasciit language, essentially Vedic prayers, and 
chauuted after tlie old Vedic fashion, the recoUectioa of which is said to be still 
retained at Benares, whither the Calcutta Samnj had sent Pundit* to be initiated 
into tbe mysterious art. Why Bralintoa, who profess to be mea of progress and 
votaries of the eclectic school of religion, should address their supplications to tbe 
Deity in a dead and unknown tongue, and make use of tbe old Vedic prayersk 
largely interspersed with inTocations to the elements, it is^impossihle for us (o 
eompruhend. Tlie Brahmos have a eomnion -prayer hook i but they repeal of 
rather i^haunt the prayers from memory. We did not see a single Brahmo 
make use of any book during the repetition of the prayers. 

" ThcTe is one peculiarity of Brahmo devotion which is worthy of notice. We 
allude to the swinaiog backwards anil forwards of the corporeal tenements oE 
the devotees of the Samaj. This vibratory tendency is manifested in the high' 
est d^ree by the president himself. From the moment he took his seat on the 
eedi, as it is technically termed, to the end of the service, his body kept swing- 
ing backwards and forwards, like a pendulum. Now, we are not about to say^ 
that strong emotions of the soul do not manifest themselves in the nwtions, 
gesticulations and even contortionsof its clayey tabernacle — the body, but we caa.- 
uot understand how those religious sentiments should always obey one dynamical: 
law, and invariably exhibit themselves inmovements.Iike the oscillations of a pen- 
dulum ; stilL less do we understand how, in a congregation of fifty Brabmosy 
their devotional feelings should produce similar movements of the body. Nor 
doQB a slight diversity in the devotional oscillations diminish the difficiUby of 
Bsplauation. It is but doing simple justice to the Brahntos to state, that all 
of them do not slavishly copy the bodily movements of their hierophaiit. The 
president's motions always represented tlie oscilhitions of a pendulum, whether 
in a state of acceleralian or of retardation ; but those of several of his follow- 
ers, we observed, were somewhat different. There was a stout gentleman, oa 
the firont seat of the eastern side of the room,— who, f(» augbt we knew to the 
contrary, may have been one of tbe elders of the Brahmo church,— whose body 
always utoved laterally, and whose head constantly swayed sideways towards tbe 
shoulders, without the interruption of k siu^ moment, during the ei tire- 
service. But the most reniarkable feats of this part (^ Bral^o devotioo. 
were performed by a lad, who sat on the some Mde of the assembly with the 
gentleman of the lateral motion. The body of this enthusiastic youth was per- 
fectly still, only his head was in perpetual motion. The movements of his pate^ 
however, were by no means uniform. It sometimes oscillated, sometimes it was 
twisted laterally, sometimes it had an nndulatoiy motion, and sometimes it 
wheeled like a circle,- it was subjected to all sorts of motions, and described. 
all the figures of geometry. We felt no little pity for the poor fellow, being 
convinced that such a constant and violent exercise of his little brains, every 
Wednesday evening must soon terminate in some disease of the head. Wo- 
confess when we witnessed these dynamical devotions, we thought we were lit 
a conventicle of Shakers or Jumpers, or other fanatical sectaries, and could not 
believe that we were in an assembly of the followers of Newman, who are too 
enlightened to need the iiluminaliou of heaven, and who look upon Christianity 
as an old wife's fable. 

To the chaunting of prayers succeeded the reading by the two priests of two 
Bengali discourses from two printed books. Baboo Debendra Nath Tagore 
next delivered what aeemed to be an eitempore address in Bengali, a great deal 
of which we lost, owing to the remotcfiess of our situation, the lowness of the 
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speaker'a voice, and tlie absurd pronunciation to which the Samaj has givea 
birth 1 but which, nevertheless, was characterized by no inconsiderable anima- 
tion and feeling. Vishnu concluded the service with playing on the pumpkin 
and singing a hymn, after which the congregation broke up ; and we have no 
wish to detain our readers with any reflections of our own."* 

fracts of the Brahma Samaj.— A Series of Tracts published by 
the Society in English and Beng^i has been noticed, 'fhey are said 
to be prepared by the Secretajy, a young man conaidenibly in 
advance of the President, whose sympathies are still greatly with 
the old Vedantists. The Rev. R. P. Greaves in a letter to the In- 
dian Reformer, thus describes the character of the tracts : 

" The writer's objiict is to uphold and enforce the system denominated 
' Brahmism,' which he says ' stands upon the rock of iutuition,' ' does not 
han^ on the opinions of particular persons or communities,' ' but has its basis 
in the depths of human nature.' After this, who would not expect that the 
Babu would liave been able to bring up from the deplks of kit nature something 
at least that was natur.d and spontaneous ? So far, however, is this from being 
the case, that, with the exception of the single word Brahmism, which has been 
retained, everything from beginning to euii iu these tracts is mere plagiarism 
and imitation. Not only are the words English, but the thoughts, ideas, argu- 
ments, sentiments, all shew on the very face of tliem that they have been 
picked and culled out of this and that English author, and that to the writer 
himself they are quite foreign and unnatural. Indeed, the Babu has so buried 
himself (intuitions and all) under a weight of borrowed ideas and expressions, 
that he is himself scarce to be reco^ized except by that peculiar inflated style 
of composition which suiEciently betrays its authorship. Nay more, under the 
name of Brahmism, certain doctrines essentially Christian are put forth, and 
language essentially Christian is employed. Terms, phrases, almost whole texts, 
are taken (perhaps not directly, but which is worse, at second-hand) from the 
Bible itself, and that without the slightest acknowledgment. On the contrary, 
all this is paraded before us to shew, forsooth, how natural and intuitional the 
writer's notions are ; how independent he is of all teaching, human or Divine ; 
and how the system he propounds " does not derive its doctrines from books or 
men, but is a code of primordial truths, the teaching of nature." 

loCOnaiBtencies. — The Bengali Paridarahak (Inquirer) thus ex- 
poses the inconsistencies of some of the members of the Brahma 
Samaj : 

" We meet now with some Brahmos, who in the temple of the Samaj earnestly 
exhort their countrymen to repudiate idolatry. On such occasions they seem, in 
our estimation, to be destiaed to abolish the evil customs of India— they look as 
if they were born in the world for the purification of the Hindu religion. But the 
misery is, that we cannot recognize them when these same fcentlemen come to 
their homes and join with their old Hindu relatives. Then this " He" does not 
look like that " He." How strange ! He is one thing in his mouth ; aikother 
thing in his heart ^ and another still in his coaduct."-|- 

* Indian BfforMer, Oct 2S, 1SSI. The artiols ia abridged 
t Quoted in Indian Rffotmtr. 
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It should, however, be mentioned that a tract has been published 
bj the Samaj, urging its members not to take part in the idolatrous 
ceremonies of the Durga festival. 

At the au^estion of Mr. F, W. Newman, a pamphlet was issued 
by the Society, styled an " Appeal to the British Nation for the 
Promotion of Education in India." A notice of it in the Indian 
Reformer concludes with the following remarks : 

" As to the subject matter of the ' Appeal,' ive tlitnk it ia n great shnme 
thnt Brahmos should spend thousands of Bupecs in funeral and idolatrous 
celebrations, and at the same time beg for English siili3cri})tioDs to educate 
their countrymen. They reaerva their own money for purposes of frivolity and 
sin, and beij from other people to engage in acts of cliarity aud beneficence. 
When their professions are not belied by their actions, when they show tbem- 
Bclves to be sincere and earnest in reforming their couatrymeii, then, but not 
till then, wUl Englishmen listen to their appeal aad iijsporid to it." 

Nnmbers. — Between Dacca and Bareilly there are about 25 
Branches of the Brahma Samaj. The total number of members ia 
about 1630. They are almost exclusively Bengalis. So far ajs the 

compiler has been able to ascertain, there are no associations of a 
similar character in the Madras or Bombay Presidencies, The 
Editor of the Bombay Oaardian remarks : 

" We presume that Young Bambay is not lagging very far behind Toiiiip; 
Bengal, in its predilections for certain forms of <lcL3m ; but we do not find 
that the admiration for Farker, Newman, or Holyoake, leada to any thing like 
religious earnestness. Our Bombay inQdels meekly wear the chains that custom 
and caste, have loid upon them ; and have not yet struck the first blow at the 
idolatry and moral servitude of their countrymen." 

The Brahmists show some zeal in propagating their opinions. 
Occasionally lecturers from Calcutta visit the provincial towns. 
Last year one of them came to Kiahnaghur, where there ia a Gov- 
ernment College. Many of the pupils attended, while the lecturer 
endeavoured to show that the doctrines of Brahmism were " based 
on the rock of intuition." This led the Rev. S. Dyson, Principal 
of the Church Mission School at that station, to publish a small 
pamphlet, containing sixty questions addressed to Brahmisbi. 
The same gentleman subsequently prepaa-ed a very able pamphlet, 
" On Bramnic Intuition," calculated to be highly useful. One or 
two cogent appeals to the members of the Society have also been 
published by tlie Rev. R. P. Greaves. 

Confeasionof a Brahmist. — The Rev. Dr. DufF, in a letter to the 
Rev. Dr. Candlish, mentions, that very few young men educated in 
Missionary Institutions have become Brahmists. He also makes 

the following statement : 

" Some three years ago, after earnest converse with one of the leaders of the 
movement, in the presence of about a dozen of bis followers, and after pressing 
bim very hard about the practical uselessness of his system, from its constant 
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fluctuation nnd cfinngenblenffls, contrasting tbe some with the fjloiiou* truths 
of Christianity, wblcli, like tbe autlior, are the aame ynst^daj, to-day, and for 
ever, he, at Inst, aa nearly as possible in these words, istd, ' Well, it U tine 
what you sny : we linve no certnintv, no fixity ; we arc here to-day, and may 
be eisenhere to-morrow ; we are now following reason, and know not whether 
it may lead us ; we know where we are bow, we know not wliere we may be 
hereafter. The plain fact is, tlwt when we gave up the inspiration nnd divine 
authority of the Vedaa, we cut our Ciibles, got loose from our old moorings, and 
have since been drifting about wherever wind and tide may Ciirry us.' A re- 
markably true and ingenuous confession verily ; but to my own mind, iwt au 
unhopeful one, ftom the apparent earnestness with which it was made." 
Females in India. 

Various agencies are at work to ameliorate tlie condition of 
Females in India. Mueli has been done by Government to suppress 
cruel practices ; educated Natives, in a!ddition to discussinrf the 
subject, are beginning to put forth some actual efforts ; and, above 
all. Christian Missions are exerting an influence. lUuatrattve ex- 
tracts are given below. 

Infanticide, — This crime at one time was awfully common. In 
1836 a Rajput Chief estimated that 20,000 female infanta were dis- 
troyed annually in Malwa and Rajputana. They were strangled or 
poisoned soon after birth. The disgrace of having unmarried 
daughters was the cause of this barbarous practice. Among tbe 
Rajputs especially, it was a point of honour that marriage cere- 
monies should be celebrated at a cost which pressed heavily upon 
a poor and proud people. Hence daughters were murdered by 
their own parents. During a series of years various means have 
been employed by Government to check the enormity. The Rev, 
Dr. Wilson has published an interesting vi^ume containing a 
" History of the Suppi-ession of Infenticide in Western India, 
under the Bombay Government." As the crime was found to 
prevail to some extent in Oude, Lord Canning assembled the 
principal talookdars, or land-holdei«, to address them on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Yule, the Chief Commissioner, had previously communi- 
cated with them, and the following resolution had been passed ; 

" Every Talookdar should take a soleuin coveaunt from his tenants, binding 
themselves never to commit or countenance, directly or indirectly, female in- 
fanticide, in any wise whatever ; and that in the event of nuy one violating the 
covenant, be his rank or condition in life what it may, he shall forthwith be 
handed over to the laws and excommunicated for ever from the pale of Hindoo 
society as a felon and outlaw." 

The meeting took plaoe at Lucknow in November 1S6I. The 
usual throne was erected on the southern side of the great hall of 
the palaoe, the canopy being of cloth of gold. Lord Canning, after 
expressing to the Talookdars his general approval of the i-esolutiou 
they had passed, spoke as follows i 

" You have yourselves denounced this crime of Infanticide in words to which 
I have little to add. Suffice it to say, that it is murder of the blackest dye. 
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the (kstraction of innocent helpless life prompted by the most cold-blooded and 
worldly motives, nnd a destruction so monstrous mid unnatnml in those who 
perpetrate it, lliat the very beasts of tlie juu^le forbear from it, 

" This being so, I must warn you i^ainst supposing that, in accepting from 
jou an »id which is beside and beyond the law, there is any compromise on the 
part of the Government with so hateful a crime. Tour aid in searching out the 
criminals will be most valuable, and your proposal to bring to the support of 
the law the severe punishiuent by social excommunication of those who ubet 
the crime, is accepted because the crime is one which too often baffles detection 
because it has its root in false social prejudices whidi tou better than any men 
can combat, bec^iuse it is done in the dark, iti the privacy of domestic life, and 
I grieve to ad<l, not without the acquiescence and connivance of some influential 
classes of the community. Al! means are good against such a crime, and I 
cordially welcome your assistance. But be assured tli;it, if the result of your 
efforts should not equal your expectations, or if it should be lardy in showing 
itself, the law will not bo allowed to sleep, but will be enforced to tbe utmost 
])owcr of the Government, regardless of every thing but the utter suppression 
■of the abomination." 

Suttee. — Casas of the Ijurning of widows still tako place oc- 
casionally iiotwitlistanding tlie exci-tions of Government, The fol- 
lowing account ia given of ono which occurred in Onde in 1861. 

The woman who offered herself up was aliout 50 years of age ; 
her hn&band had been dead ten years. When she declared lier in- 
tention of performing suttee, none of the people of the village tried 
to dissuade her from it. During the day the pile was prepared 
in front of her house, and in the afternoon the woman, after 
having batlied and dressed, was brought out. At this time about 
■500 were collected. Some tried to prevent tlie suttee, but they 
were overpowered. The woman ascended the pile, and a large pan 
of butter was brought to her. With this she anointed her aims 
and legs, and poured the rest over the pile. When blessing the 
people and praying for their welfare, she gave the word, and a 
woman act fii-e to the]pile. No force was used by the people around ; 
but they all joined and threw grass and dried stalks of grain on the 
fire. Notice was sent to the District Superintendent. When he 
arrived, the fire was still smouldering and the bones of the woman 
were visible. He arrested 35 of tbe principal men concerned, as 
also the woman who lighted the pile. The latter, an old hag, re- 
joiced in having performed so good an action, and moat of tiie men 
admitted their part also in the ceremony. The only reason for the 
suttee appears to have been to gain a name for piety. 

Another instance is mentioned in the Englishman : 
" In Duttea, in Central India, we hear that the present chief on the death 
■of his father, which occurred recently, burnt alive his mother with tbe corpse of 
her husband in spite of her resistance to tlic sacrifice. The ma'ter having come 
before the British authorities, audi an atrocity will, we hope, be squired into 
by this Government." 
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Early Haniages. — Some of the Native newspapers denounce 
this custom. The Indian Reformer translates the following from 
the Bengali Paridar^iok : 

" I saw to-dny n Brnhrami yoiitli of Ifi years ofnge. Oliserring hi* pensive 
appearance, I asked hira,— " brother wliy tto I see you Borrowful and melan- 
choly ? Have your parents rebuked you with a view to your mental and moral 
iraprorement ? Have you, under the influence of puerile and foolish anger, 
deserted your parents and fled from their presence ? If yoa have done so, 
without delay return to your parents and be obedient to them —they reprove 
\on only for your good. You are now standing on the neuti-al ground of adol- 
escence and manhood— your age is most suitable for education, — pray don't 
neglect learning." The Brahman boy, slightly smiling and hanging down his 
head, replied, — " Sir, why di> you reprove me without any cause P The path 
to the temple of learning, so far as I am concerned, is beset with thorns. My 
father ia not living— I live upoiilhe benefactions of people. The reason of my 
soiTowful appearance is this, — for the last three days I have been visiting many 

f laces, but have not succeeded in getting a suitable husband for my dauj;hter. 
oor that I am, without a single pice in my' house— and my family are proba- 
bly now pinino; away for hunger— tlie weight of my daughter's marriage in ad- 
dition has fallen on my shoulders. Wliitt shall I do ? Where alinll I go ? It ia all 
this that has made me sad." Thunderstruck at the story of the Brahman boy, I 

gaij^ ■' What say you? You, a mere boy, oppressed with the care of giving 

away your daughter in marriage I I have seen now-a-days in some families, girls 
of 1 3 or 14 years of age remaining unmarried ; you cannot l>e much older than 
13 or 1+ years of age, and yet you say the weight of your daughter's marriage 
is oppressing you ! Are you joking with me ? You have not yet placed your foot- 
steps on the path of manhood ; that yow have got a daughter 1 don't believe ; in- 
deed, I doubt whether yon have yet been ranrried. Leave off all joke and pretence 
and tell me the truth." The Brahman-son rejoinwl,- " Sir, wliy do you get 
angry with me causelessly .' Not a syllable of wliat 1 have told is false. I belong 
to the class of Dakthinalya Vaidik Brahmana. Are you, Sir, not aware of the 
fact that K-ulins amongst the Ji.ikiliwalga Vaidih Brahmana betroth their 
children immediately after their birth ? If they do not, they lose their honour, 
their respectability, and their Kulinism. In consequence of tbia custom, amongst 
Ha husbands and wives are almost of the some age. My wife and I are both 
1 6 years old. I have got a child at rather an advanced aRc ; many become fathers 
when they are 14 or 15 years old." When I heard all this, I was beside 
myself. * • • The Brahman youth said, '* Sir, I ara very uneasy in 
my mind; I shall enjoy no pyacc till I have fixed upon a husband for my 
ilauithter ; so let me go to-day, I'll come and see you some other day." So 
saying, the Brahraan-aon departed. 

" We became sad on revolving in our minds the practice of marriage amongst 
the Balshivaiya VinJiin. Our eadness increased when we recollected, that the 
chief ornaments of that class of Brahmnns are the learned Professors of the Cal- 
cuttfl Sanscrit College. If these gentlemen were earnest in Iheir exertions, they 
coold easily estirpate that custom. Do they not fe*l that it is their bounde'n 
duty to uproot that pernidous practice ? It is not enough for those gentlemen 
to marry their sons and daughters at the proper time. As long as they are not 
able to deliver the whole of the Vokikinatsa Vnidik Brahmans from the clutclies 
of this giant custom, so long will thoy remain debtors to their class." • • • 
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The Indian Re/orTner publishes a valuable letter from an educated 
Bengali surgeon, showing tlie eiror of the current idea, that the age 
of puberty is hastened oy a high temperature. Quotations are 
given proving that eaiiy marriages prevail " among the tribes 
along the shores ofSiberia as on the burning plains of the (Wnatic" 
Snxly wedlock, instead of depending on the latitude of a place^ 
" has been the accompaniment of ignorance and mental debas^ent 
— which in turn, it iuis served to fix and perpetuate, — at all timed , 
and in every part of the world." 

Native X4dies in Sodety.-— Tlie question of introducing natlva 
ladies into society has been a^tated to some extent. The Indian 
Meformer thus answers some of the objections mode to Bengali 
ladies sitting with their husbands when visitors call, or going out 
with them on a drive, &c, : 

" There i», in the first place, the atandjng, orthodox, ^temal objection — " It 
iscoDtiRTy to inunemorial custom." We ore not about to say, that the Q):cluiioi} 
of Hindu women from society has talcen placa since the Mahomedau conquest. 
for we remember pasiagea in our old national poeta, which apeak of the inner 
Aoute, of bara nod bolts and latticed windowa (after the fasbioE of those days), 
and which speak of womea as of ' fono* On whom the sua is pot destined t9 
ahiae.' But we do aay, that in Vedic times —in India, three thousand years agp 
— women mixed in aooiety with meu to a degree, and those of our countrymen 
at least who affect to resuacitate the ancient Tedic faith, sliould fdao revive 
the primitive Yedic manners. But precedent apart, the plea of cvatom ip 
unworUiy of educated men. The fetters of caatom bind, not wisf men, 
but foola only. Beaidea the aame plea ja not urged, when the b^ttlf 
ii freely used, and innumersble innoTaUoita in other matters intrpdueed. 

" Another ot^ection akin to the one nov mentioned, is implied in the qneS' 
tion— " What will they aay ?" They may aay any thing they chooae ; they 
may point the linger of ridicule towuxla you ; they may crack many a mei^ 
Jest at your eipense ;— but all that, to use the language of a Bengali proverb, 
will not raise a blister ou your body. When a person is hoaeatly conyinced of 
the utility of a social innovation, let hira dare practise it bimsdf ; and, if he ba 
not an abaotute cipher in society, he is sure to foe followed by othHv. No man 
}hm yet become a reformer, wliether aocitd, moral, political or R^ixious, without 
moral courage. 

*' A. third objection raised agniuat the proposal we ar& making (a, that Eea- 
gali ladies leitl not come to society — their e:£cessive modeaty and beshfulnesp 
forbid them. That Bengali ladies are reluctant to join the society of men, 'a OQ 
nutrrol. From time out of mind, they have not stepped outaide the /luri&A. 
Like birds shut up life-long in cages, they have no notion of the sweets of 
liberty. Like prisoners incarcerated during the entire period of their lives, aomP 
of them hug and kiss their chains of social servitude, with ardent affection. B14 
we sre greatly mistaken, if the major part of Bengali ladies will not embrace the 

aosal of their introduction into society with rapture. As to the modesty and 
fulness of Bengali ladies, their ideas of those good qualities. afe incorrect, 
and they must be taught better. In their estimation, a woman whp has not 
eeen the face of any other man thgn her husband, jf Aucli a thing be possibly ia 
a prodigy of virtue. They must be taiu^ht, that taanr Eui^pean latUei, ffhp 
17 
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movB and shine in society, are patterns of modesty and of every womanly virtue. 
And we predict, the lesson will be soon learnt. 

" A fourth objection ngainst the associntion of women with men in society in 
Bengal is that, considering the state of morals in this country, it may produce a 
dsol of evil ; and hence the inference if, that the time for bringing out Bengali 
ladies into society, has not yet come, We admit, there is not in Bengali society 
in general, that self-respect, that sense of delicacy, that " generous loyalty to 
aei," that " sensibility of principle," that " chastity of honour," as Kdmund 
Burke calls them, — nil which qunlities cliaracteriKe an Knglish gentleman in the 
proper sense of the term, and yet that is exactly one of the reasons, why we 
Advocate tha introduction of Bengali ladies into sodety. The presence of wo- 
man will chase away indelicacy, rebuke indecency of demeanour, put an end to 
coarseness of lan<ruagc, and improve the tone of society. It is precisely in this 
way, that woman has exerted a beneficial influence on English society. In Gng- 
land, before the introduction of woman into society properly so-called, English 
manners were as rude and licentious as, if not more so than, Bengali manners ; 
one of the chief causes of their improvement was the elevation of the social posi- 
tion of woman. And to resolve not to introduce Bengali ladies into society, till 
that society is greatly improved iu its moral tone, is to imitate the conduct of 
the simpleton, described by the Latin poet, who, when wishing to cross a river, 
sat on its banks, sagely waiting for the time, when all the waters of the ever- 
lasting stream would flow past by him and be exhausted. It ought also to be 
borne in mind, that we are not advocating the bringii^ out Bengali ladies into 
all sorts of societies indiscrimioately. They ought to be introduced into the 
company only of friends, of men of honour and principle. All flagitious and 
euspicious characters must be sent to Coventiy. 

" Another excuse made for excluding women from society b, that thdr dress 
unfits them for it. The dress of Bengali ladies is certainly the most indecent, 
that could have been contrived, short of absolute nudity. A iTri, transparent as 
gauze, is oftan the only dress of the higher class of Bengali females. No other 
women ia India, are so indecently clothed. In such a dress, a Bengali woman 
cannot certainly appear in public. But it is easy to modify it. 

Another excuse for excluding Bengali women from society, is that urged by 
our correspondent " Bromashu," He asks, how Bengali gentlemen are to ad- 
dress their ladies in society, and by what names they are to introduce them to 
their friends ? A Bengali gentlemau may address his latly by her proper name. 
But if he does not wish the name of his wife to be known by his friends — and 
that is a foolish prejudice — let him call her by any of the thousand and one terms 
of endearment, which abound in the Bengali laogunge. But by what name ia 
Baboo Jaya Gopal Chatlerjea to introduce his lady to his friends ? Bibi Jaya 
Gopal Chatteigea, or Bibi Chatteijea, does not sound so well as Mrs. Jaya 
Gopal Chatterjea, or Mrs. Ohafteijea ; and it would be well, if Bengali Hindu 
gentlemen were to imitate in this matter, Bengali converts, and all Mabratta, 
Parsi, and Madrassi gentlemen of the Bombay and Madras Presidenraes. But 
if Mrs. Chattetjea be too English to suit the taste of Baboo Jaya Gopal Chatter- 
jea, he may introduce his lady to his friend, by the circumlocutoiy phrase, (she 
is my Brahraani), or (my wife) ; and in the case of a Baboo, who is not a Brah- 
man, the latter phrase may be always used. " My wife"* may be Tulgai in 
English, but the corresponding words in Bengali, are certainly not vulgar. Bnt 
should those words grate harshly on the ears of our " nice nobility" the dis- 
sonance might be avoided by substituting the term. ..which will be admitted 
to be both elawical and euphonious. 
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" We slkalt mention only one other reason, we hare ourselves beard alleged, fur 

the aeclusion of Bengali women, the reason niLmelj, that when admitted into 
society, they will not know how to conduct th^inaelves, neither will they be 
able intelligently to join in the conversation. Tlie fact is too true to be denied. 
When one Bengali Woman meets another, almoit the first question put is — 
■• Sister, whot did you cook to-day ?" or, " what had vou for breakfast ?" And 
the rest of the convarmtioa is of a aimiUr character. But s'lrely it stands to 
reason, that Ihia very want of intelligent conversation and of good breeding, 
ought to induce every Bengali gentleman to accustom bis female relatives to 
associate themselves with select friends, and tbns train them to become intelli- 
gent and agreeable members of society. To exclude Bengali women from so- 
ciety on the above pounds, ia, on principle, the same as to exclude a boy from 
admission into a school, on the ground of bis not being well-skilled in sciei)ce 
and literature. But enough." ' . 

The Mahomedan Queen ofBhopalhaa mixed to some degree in 
European society. A correspondent of tlie Delhi Gazette thus 
notices her conduct : 

" The natives, especially the MahomedaDs, were astonished bayond measure 
to see Her Highness driving in a phaeton beside two European gentlemen, and 
expressed their utter disapprobation of such an unheard of thing. Slie is the 
first enlightened Lady of India, who, being an inmate of the Zenana, has broken 
the ice of Mahomedan etiquette, aad appeared in public 1 We sincerely hope 
tbat other ladies as great, will follow her example, and in time contribute to the 
enlargement of the prisoners of the Zenana in general, who, for ages past, have 
been considered in the light of slaves created only for the pleasure of the lords 
ofci 



But the following remarks by W. Muir, Esq., in his " Life of 
Mahomet," about the secluaion in which Mahomedan females are 
kept, are deserving of careful consideration : 

" The truth is that the extreme license of polygamy and divorce permitted to 
his followers by Mahomet rendered these safeguards necessary. Sueh license 
could not, without gross and flagrant iraraoiality, be compatible with the free 
and open intercourse of European society. It would not in any nation be toler- 
able without restrictions which fetter and degrade the female sex." 

" On that account the introduction of European manners and customs into 
Hahoraedan society, is altogether to be deprecated. The licentiousness of the 
tgtlem, without the present checks, cruel and unnatural as tbey are, would cer- 
tainly create in Mussulman countries, an utter dissolution of morality, abeady 
at a sufficiently low ebb. Let the state of things be conceived, in the open and 
unrestricted society of Europe, if from an unlimited facility of divorce (besides 
the right of polygamy and servile concubinage), the marriage tie were left to 
the simple will and fancy of the husband :— if any man might look upon any 
married woman (near relatives excepted) as within bis reach by marriage, the 
present husband consenting ; if every married women felt that she might be- 
come the lawful wife of any man whom she might c.iptivate, and who could 
)>ersuade her husband to pronounce a divorce 1 The foundations of society 
would be broken up." Vol. IV. pp. 234-5. 

Zenana Teaching.— Among the higher cUases of native society, 
at leaat in tiie Presidency towns, it is becoming increasingly common 
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for fbmalea to be taught at hom^ The Edttor of the Indian Re- 
fmtner bears the following testimony : " We are not guiltjr of ex- 
aggeration whenwe say, that in the houses of most of the respeet- 
abfe Hindu gentlemen of Calcutta, there are some femalea, one or 
two at the lenst, who can read and write their mother tongue." 

The following letter appeared in the Bengali Paridarshak : 

" Ma. Editor. — Putting the skirt of my »aii round my neck, I beseecli you 
to insert the following linei, after due correction, in a corner uf yoar pnper, and 
therehy encourage thia distressed woman. Inmy &tlier'a ]iouse,duriug childhood, 
t paid attention to reading and writing and my father very kindly tnught me as 
far as the Book of Fablea. After m&rriage I did not altogether despair. My 
life-lord, being favourable to me, made me read Babu Akshaya Kumar's Thy- 
eieal Science, kc. But the misfortune was that, thongb the above subjects 
were unexceptionable in their character, I hod to study them in (nivatc. My 
heart-darling is now teaching me the elements of Sanscrit Grammar, I have 
proceeded almost as far as Ad. But, Sir, it breaks my heart to say it — and 
yet what can I do but say it out ? — my aunt-in-law, hiving got inkling that I 
am studying Sanscrit, mentioned It to my uncle-in-law, on nbieh he rebuked me 
beyond measure, saying that I should soon become a widow, and that women 
have no right to study the Sanscrit language. He added farther,'-*' What a 
khe-deril have I brought into the family ! She will completely ruin us." Now, 
Mr. Editor, my heart is trembling, lest an end be put to my studies. HoW- 
fcver, letting that pass, do not despise my composition, but, please, let it be 
})rinted- If you don't print it, my distress will be great. 1 have a great desire 
to read your paper, but I eannot do so owing to tbe infelicity of my circum- 
stances. Some boys of this neighbourhood sometimes bring a number or two 
'of your paper, and I take the opportunity of reading it. 1 have not the mnns 
to take it myself and pay for it. What can I do ? My distress, on that account, 
remains connneil to my own mind. I have another thing to speak to you about 
— I am afraid of msntioning it— nevertheless, let me speak it out. Kscuse my 
Jiresumption, — I have composed a little book entitled, " TAe Mallet of Errort" 
My hnaband has corrected the composition. I have a great mind to publish 
that book by parts in your paper. If you kindly consent to it, I shall try and 
procure post stamps and send you a bit every day. What shall I write more ? 
Pray, don't take ofence at what I liave written about the Paridanhak. Don't 
think I write merely to ves you. If you happen to hare old numbers of the 
Tariddrihak, if taking pity on this distressed woman, you despatch them to 
KQe by post, I shaH, arter reading, KBd them back to yotl. If I had the abi- 
lity of paying for the paper I would hnie sett you herewith enclosed my 
Subscription. But I have not the means. My mother only now and then 
iends me a trifle, but that is not enough. She sends me, aftn two or three 
toioaths, 4 annas {6d.), or at the utmost an eight anna piece. Say, how ftir 
will tbM goF I am sending this letter to the post-office by ray maid-ierTaat 
witfaout the l:nowIedge of my fausbatid. Finis. 

Tour maid-sArant, 
Shsikati Manouohini Dbvi. 

Itesideince-— I aih afi'atd to mention it— >^never mind, let me put it down, but 
see, please, that you don't publish it. — • • • 

Hie E^t<A: of the Indian Ueforiner reiaaaarka : 

" We bave taot the bKeUia tff judging whetfaer the <boi« ltitt« ii tlie ionA 
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jUe composition of a Beof^i lady, but tbe editor of tbe PtridanhaJk believes it 
to be such. The editor has had the gallaatry to offer not only to supply tlw 
lady gratif witli B copy of hia paper every day, but aUo to publish her ' Mallet 
of Errors' free of cost." 

The late Mrs. Mullens of Calcutta has been well styled the 
" Apostle of the Zenana Mission." The work waa ootnmenced in 
Calcutta about seven years ago. The Frieiid of India thus de- 
scribes its origin and its state about the close of 1861 : 

" The educated clerks of Qorernment offices and some of the leaders of Angll' 
cised Native Society, are the class wlio at firat timidly but aow eagerly welcome 
tbe English ladies who devote themselves to the wodt. The waut ootv is not 
oipan Zenanas but ladies to enter them. There has been more than one labourer 
in the field, but at present there are only three who are acquainted with Bengali, 
an indispensable requisite for success. They visit 22 houses containing about 
160 native ladies and 150 little daughters. They are for the most part of ths 
Brahmin, writer and doctor castes. Each house is visited once a week by the 
English ladies, who are thus employed every day for three or four hours, but 
native women teachers, each receiving 8 rupees monthly, attend daily, one 
wooian having the care of two bouses. Thus every day the work goes on, for 
native ladies have few family duties, and once a week the English superinten- 
dant, whose vbit is always longed for, examines the results and supervises the 
whole. Hie pi tpils— grand-mothers, mothers, and little children — nre alt 
taught to read and 'work' in the feminine sense of that term. Thus the 
educated husband conies home to And a compHnion instead of a slave, and when 
absent he is cheered by letters from his wife. Our readers ask — what of Chtis- 
tianity ? On this subject there is no pressure. Tbe flrst object is to open tbe 
^es of the understanding, not to terrify them by the dazzle of the sun. But 
the majority read Christian books— even the four Gospels, and they are educa- 
ted 83 much by conversation as by books. Need we stiiy to point out bow 
this mission irradiates the gloom of the prison house, and by laying tbe 
foundations of a family system most effectually begins the rcgenerution <J 
Hindu society?" Not. 28, 1861. 

The Report of the London Mission at Bangalore for 1861 con- 
tains the following statement : 

" Only a short time ago, another school for the women and girls, of the up- 
per classes, on the piincipLe of the Zenana school, was commenced at the house 
of a respectable Brahmin, who thus aids this new movemeut. It promises to 
beoome a very interesting mode of operation, and by another year, we hope to 
have a good report to give of its progress. There is one very interesting 
circumstance connected with this Zenana School. The daily teacher is a young 
Brahmini widow, who was formerly a pupil in the Sultan Pettah school. This 
b an enoouraging fact, and leads us to hope, that ere long others may be found 
able and willing to folbw her excellent example. This school is visited once a 
week, by Mrs. Sewell, in the middle of the day, that being the only time when 
these mothers of families are able to attend." 

Native Schools. — Female schools sustained by the people them- 
selves have made greater progFess in Bombay than in any other 
part of India. Iht Panraes are their fin-emost supporters. The 
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late Rev. 0. Cuthbert, givea the following intFereatlng accoaot of 
the Native Female Schools in Bombay, in a letter to a Calcutta 
friend : 

" On tbe very evening of my srrival in Bombay, after a somewhat lengthened 
tour in the South aad Weat of India, I was driving witb a friend, in one of 
those populous diatriets of the town, where so many Hindu and Parsi gentle- 
men have their elegant resiilences, when we came upon a large and handsome 
mansion brilliantly lit up, the spacious upper apartments and verandahs of which 
were Ulled with a very large and well-dressed company of N'atives and Eorope- 
ans, whilst a large apace opposite the house was fitted up with a spacious pandal 
(a temporary tent), and with a great variety of pyrotechuic apparatus. Evident- 
ly some great tamasha was on foot ; and my friend recollected, that an exami- 
nation of, and conferring of prises on certain native girls' schools had been pub- 
licly announced for that evening. It was upon this we had unexpectedly come. 

" This excited my interest at once, and we entered the mansion, which was 
that of a wealthy Hiudu gentleman, and were received with much politeness- 
Upstairs we found a large gothering of ladies and gentlemen (including some of 
the leading personages then in the Presidency, clergymen and others) with a 
number of Hindu and Parsi gentlemen. A Member of Council presided over 
the proceedings, and those proceedings awakened in me an lively an intereat, 
that I have felt impelled to send a mention of them to Calcutta. 

" A number of classes, of lovely and most intelligent little Hindu girls, many 
of tbem mitgnificently dressed, and evidencing' both by their fairness and the 
highborn caste of their features, as well as by the costly and splendid jewels 
wherewith their persons were adorned, the respectability of their families as 
to caste, wealth atid social standing, as indeed most of them were, I believe, the 
children of Brahmans. A number of these in classes were brought forward for 
examination in the Maratbi and, I think, the Guzerati languages, and 
answered as intelligently as well taught Hindu children always do. 

" After this they all passed over to the ground opposite, where they were re- 
galed with fruits and sweetmeats, whilst a highly creditable display of fire-works 
was being exhibited ; and this again bsing over, they were gathered together to 
receive their rewards, consisting as usual of silk and other dresses, books, toys, 
&c. Btc. We conversed a little with many of the children in Hindustani (which 
they all seemed to understand), and found them pleasing and interesting in 
their manner, neither shy nor yet forward. Some of them appeared to be about 
12 years of age, the majority were much younger. 

" The teachers were natives and spoke English. 'From some of these I 
gathered that the 400 children thus gathered together, composed five schools, 
maintained altogether by Hindus for the instruction of their daughters and the 
daughters of their poorer neighbours. These scliools were commenced, and, for 
some time (if they are not still), conducted and taught by the students of a pub- 
lic educational institution in Bombay, who feeling that the abstract question of 
the expediency. Sec. of native female education has been sufficiently discussed 
and established, resolved to attempt something practical, and accordingly offered 
their own personal services in instructing girls' schools. The better classes of 
Hindus accepted the offer, and what I have described is one of the results of 
thmr enlightened and really noble aelf-devotedness to the welfare of the com- 
munity to which they belong. 

" Now when I witnessed this, and both saw and heard of other instances of 
the advance of education amongst the youthful native female popuUtitm of 
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this Western Presidency, I confess, I felt in a manner jealous for Calcutta snd 

Bengal. \Yhy should they be behind Bombay and t lie West ? Why should 
our vast body of highly educdted and enlightened young men be slower than 
those in the West, (who are not a whit more intellectually advanced, as far as 
I can learn, in fact I believe they are less so), in coining forward to promote 
the enlightenment and elevation of the young females of tlieir race P I resolved 
to write to you, iu the hope that you may find an early opportunity of bring- 
ing this matter once more before tlietu. They too have been long talking over 
the matter. Able find unanswerable speechea have been made, and essays 
written, by many of them years and years ago, proving to demonstration the 
feasibility, the eipediency, the duty of educating their girls. Now, are the 
educated Hindus of Bengal never to get beyond writing and speechifying f Is 
it not time for them too, to do sometliing, to put their shouldera to the wheel 
and set the work going ? 

" Iifit me be allowed to add, that tbe Hindus are not the only members of the 
native community inBombay, that have eierted themselves enci^etically and liber- 
ally in educating their females. That most intelligent and etiterpnzing body, 
the Parsis (who may now well be called natives of India, and who are so numerous, 
wealthy and influential in Bombay) have also nobly taken up the cause of female 
education amongst themselves. I waa permitted to visit two of their girls' 
fchools both ill the same quarter of the city, and a more interesting spectacle I 
have scarcely ever beheld. In one institution (that called Sir Jamsetjee Jcejee- 
bhoy's Parsi Benevolent Institution) I found in tbc same building, though not 
in the same aprtmeats, with a large boys' school 1B6 lovely little Parsi girls of 
every class, high and low, including some of Sir Jamsetjee's own family. But 
in another separate institution for girls only, how waa I delighted to find no 
fewer than 160 most interesting Parsi girls, from 6 to 13 years of age, filling the 
Various apartments of a large house from top to bottom. 

"These also wen; children of both the rich and the poor i the rich dresses 
and costly ornaments of many shewing the wealth of their parents, whiUt others 
were rather poorly though still decently attired. Nothing could be more orderly 
and better arranged. Bach of the large classes had its teacher, and three of 
those teachers were young Parsi females. The instruction given is indeed not 
Christian instruction, but still one cannot but rejoice in it. 

" I learn from the interesting account of the Pnrsis by Mr. Dosabhoy Framjce, 
that tlus work commenced amongst them about 18i9. Previous to that time, 
as DOW in Calcutta, the subject of Parsi female education had been discussed re- 
peatedly in essays, periodicals, speeches, lectures, &c, S(c. At length after one 
such essay had been read in the Bombay " Students' Literary and Scientific So- 
ciety," they thought that there bad been suf&cient talking, that the time had 
arrived for action ; accordingly Ihal eneninj the mark waa inaugurated. Several 
raembera of the Society, not only volunteered as teachers, but offered apartments 
in their own premises to serve as temporary school-rooms. ITie hours of in- 
atructiou were fixed from 7 till 10 a. m., that the other avocations of the volunteer 
teachers might not be interfered with. Under this arrangement four Parsi giris' 
Bchools were opened October 32, 1849, and 4i pupils attended the first day. 
For 6 months, instruction was given by the volunteer teachers," &c, &c. (pp. 
X03, 4.) 

" After that, they were taken up by the whole Parsi body, encouraged by 
European friends of education, 'and are now extensively established and impor- 
tant public institutions. 
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"I would earnestly SBj to our Hindu friMids in Calcutta, "'^oirn/iifo/iiHeMe." 

It was the formation of the late Mr. Bethune's acUoul for Hindu girls of the 
better classes ttiat seems to have given tlie final impulse that led to action in 
the cause of Parsi female education in Bombny. May the beiietit be now recip- 
rocated, and the noble exertions of Hindus am) FarsJa iu Bombay stir up to 
emulation the educated and influential Hindus of Calcutta to effective exertion 
in the some great cause." 

The Hiadua, toth at mamagea and funerals, paupeme the people 
and maintain useless vagabonds in idleness by their profuse and 
indiscriminate alma-giving. The Parsees now wisely devote their 
liberality on such occasions to the support of female schoola. 
Alien's Indian Mail mentions the following examples ; 

" At the third day's ceremony on the death of the widow of Nuaserwanji 
Muncheiji Cama, and that of Bunjibhai Nuaaerwnnji Cntnn, 3,000 i-upeea and 
1 0,000 rupees respectively were subscribed in behalf of the Pareee girls' achoola. 
AParsee lady, calling herself 'a well-wisher of my little aislers,' subscribed 2,240 
rupees. Vrom the proceeds of these sums, schalarships, prizes, and gold 
medals were distributed at the last annual exhibition of the schools. The poet 
Narmada Shunkar has been engaged by the Association to leaoh the girls 
Guzeratt music." 

Four Parsee Girla' Schools in Bombay were attended last year hy 
628 pupils. It should also be mentioned that an Illustrated Ma- 
gazine for Parsee females is published monthly, the circulation of 
which is upwards of one thousand. 

The following notice of Female EdneaUon among the Hindoa of 
Sombay is extracted from tlie Bombay Saturday Review : 

" Most of the ridi Hindus still hold themselves aloof from the morement. 
But four of the chief men amongst them, the Hon. Jagonuath Sunkersett, 
Mr. Mnnguldass Nathoobhai, Mr. Bhugavandass Fnrshotumdasa, and 
Dr. Bawoo Daji — maintain entirely at their own expense, four girls' schools 
which are said to be attended by more than 450 pupils. The two first named 
gentlemen, moreover, have set the good example of sanding their own daughtera 
to school." 

In Madras there are six or eight female schools supported by the 
people. It is somewhat singular that the Telugus, who, on the 
whole, judging from their literature, ai-e far behind the Tamils in- 
tellectually, should in Madi'as be wanner supporters of female 
education. 

Oovemment Female Scboola.— Little has yet been done by Gov- 
ernment for female education in India. A &w years ago a 
promising cfflamencement was made in Bengal hy the distinguished 
Native Author, Pundit Ishur Chunder vidysagar, supported by 
the Director of Public Instruction ; but the harah and illiberal 
course, taken by Government nipped the whole in the bud. No 
other effort seems to have been made. 
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The following estraot from the Administration Rftport of the 
North-West Provincea for 1860-61 , is creditable to the authorities r 

*' The Lieuteniint Governor lias assured himself by personsl observatioti of 
the progress of Fem»!e ICducntfen in tbe Agra District, wiiere Tbakur Kulyan 
-Sinzh, nn enei^etic juuior Mtister of tlie Aura Colle^re, English DepaTttnent, 
has been en^'aj^eil umier the Inspector, in the establishment among his own 
pupils (JSfe) of Girls' Schools under mistresses, chiefly of his omu caste, and 
in many instances educated by himself. In December last, the 1 1 schools 
under his charice contained 305 ^rls, the daughters of respectable Zemindars. 
The Lieutenant Governor is siitiatied, that if funds could be provided by tho 
State, the system might be wiilely extended. It is evident that the prejudices 
(igaiust the instruction of the female members of their families are not mveterate 
among Hindoos of respectable siicial position. Among a people, who blindly 
follow the customs of their forefathers, reforms, even of a palatable nature, 
must be initiated from outside their own body.- That question will form the 
■ subject of separate reference to the Goverameat of India at the close of the 
present year.* 

In the Punjab still greater progress has been made, as will be 
shewn by the following extract Irom the Administi'ation Beport 
for 1860-61 : 

" There are now 3S schools for females, ccut^inin^ 812 girls, nith an average 
daily attendance of 671. Of these schools 29 are in the Juiundhur district, and 
liave been established through the personal influence of Captain Klphinstoue, 
the Deputy Commissioner. 

" He commeuo^d by impressing on the people the importance of educating 
their daughters as well as their sons. This being admitted, he encouraged those 
who showed the greatest readiness to support his views to open a school, and 
promised pecuniary aid on the part of Government. Several of the old 
indigenous tutors, who were in the habit of teaching the Koran by rote, have 
been induced, by the offer of regular salaries, to agree that they will give up 
teaching the Koran during school hours and steadily pursue the Government 
Bcberae of studies. The attendance has been enlarged by the liberal distri- 
bution of books, and presents in cash and clothes. 

Nothing appears to be done by Government to promote female 
educatioii in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies. In 1861, the 
Ceylon Government supported 5 Superior Girla' Schools, 10 
Aaglo- Vernacular Girla' Schools, aad 5 vernacular Girls' Schools, 
containing in all 882 pupils. 

Miasion SchoolB. — All the Missions in India and Ceylon devote 
more or less attention to Female Education. Space will not permit 
reference to more than a few points. 

Jjformal Schools. — For several years the Calcutta Female Nor- 
mal School has been in operation. In 1861 the number of students 
was about ten. The Institution is admhubly conducted. Tho 
great difficulty ia that the teachers sent out, in many cases, soon re- 
linquish the work. Well educated European and East Indian 
young women are in great request as wives ; and for many years 
the demand is likely to exceed the supply. Though the Institution 
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is doong mndk good, one in ^ nusl dktriet, witJi luitive stude&tM, 
would {WT>babIy aocomplish more for female adacatim in Bengal. 

Tfae year 1861 is mariced ty the cstablisliment of the Snuah 
Tucker Institution at PaUmcottah, Tinnevelly. The two objects are 
tite trainiftg of School-raisla^sfies and tiie education ■of the daughters 
of native efergymen. A fund collected for a memorial of the late 
UiBS Sarah Taoker, famished means to erect the requisite Buildinga 
"nil the premises werei^ady, only a mnall number of pupils could 
be received. During the first year there were eight wtu dents -under 
training as teaAers and nine boarders. A native minister pays St, 
monthly for one child sent to the school, and Ss. for every addi- 
tional cliild. This is a »-ery wholesome principle. 

It must he admitted that in India there are many obstacles in the 
■way of procuring, and still more of retaining^ competent female 
teachers. The compiler has visited a considerable number of female . 
Schools both in India and Ceylon. While he could name aome that 
were very satisfactory, the confession must be made that with many 
others, from tlie Inefficiency of the mistresses, it was very differ- 
ent. In some of the best, imtraction was communicated by male 
teachers ; the mistresses merely teaching sewing. If fflie teachers 
are dderiy men of good character, this arrangement is quite satis- 
footory to the people. Indeed, male teachci-s of this class were 
employaS^y Pondit IsIiurChunder Vidysagar in Bengal. Iftwo 
schools are within easy distance, one male teacher may give Tialf the 
day to each sewing can be taught in his absence. 
' Another arrangement adopted to some extent in several Missions 
meets tbe difficulty in the case of young children, viz. teaching boys 
and girls together. Tliis course has long been pursued in Scotland, 
aad it is gradBaUy making progress in England. Its advantages 
are pointed out by Mr. Stow in his work on " The Training System," 
Some Misaionariee pay their teachers montJily so much for each child, 
Tarying according to the dassen, who passes a satisfactory examhi*- 
tion. The attendance o£ girls is encouraged by giving in their eaa& 
a larger nllowanoe. 

iScfcooi-fees. — The following extracts from the Report of tSie Tree 
Church Mission Oirls' Schools in Madias, by the Rev. A. B. Camp- 
bell, aSbrd plea^ng evidences of the progress e^ female education in 
that ciiy : 

" Mrs. Brnidwood, the irire of one of oar earliest Missionaries, begui Die work 
by gathering a clnaa nrounil her in her own bouse. On ber rczueval to a loeti- 
ity near the InBtitiition in Blnck Town, tlie clnss nas broJien up, as the little 
scholars could ncit come so far. Nest im attempt was made to conaect the 
Girls' School with the Institjition, and a small beginoii^ was made towards 
the end of 1843. In September of that yeai' there were nine girls on the roll, 
witb B daily attendance ef./JM, From that time till the present the work has 
advanced with even in(»Wsipg mecew. 'I'het there were Teversea for a time wiH 
nirprise no ote who tnnaidcn the snormobi dffficiJtles in the way. The grace 
«fGodl)^an to tvOTkia the yoDiig Wrtsof <aiKe of the girls, uulua^i th* 
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eonstTRouagiiiflueiiceof Iha loveof Ghriat^afew of the oldest giris resolved to 
nbaiirlon JLefttheuisia anc] cleave lio tfae Sivviour wbora tliey htul fouod. Then came 
trials in tke Supreme Court wUeo the quMliou had lo be decided whethea j'Dunjr 
itDmortaU wera to be set at iiborty to seise Christ ; nnd on one occation tb« 
infiituated fury of « bi'Qiher led hiiu to flin^ liiimelf on hia tiater aiwl atteiont 
bo strangle her before the ejiea of the presiding Juilge, and it vas only by tbe 
ftreateat forne thiit the traiRldiii^ girl could lie rescued from his ^raap. Tbe 
exciteraent of the commuuity unil tiie temporary injury inflicted on the School 
may be ensily iraagiuad ; and it wrs with no aamll difiiculty aad self-denyiii); 
labour thnt the school was gathered togetlter ngain nnd the worJc Tesuned with 
oven grenter success tiian before. Now, in our own Mission alone, we ha»e about 
iOO femaie pupils belonging to all cartes and classes of the people. " 

Digront'aiiiaHoe nf Kaeatth. — In order to overcome the initial diffimltiei of 
the work the Misuonaiies iidopted the plan of giving each >^irl a small mward 
daily for regularity in attendance, both aa an iitduceitient to the parents who 
did not in the least priee tlte eduentuin of their daughters, and aa au ancouraga- 
meiit to the Gcholnrs themselves to be regular in their ntteudaiwe at Sehool. 
Even this plan did not succeed at first in bringing out the girla, for a gentle* 
niaa who generally offered to aid the mission to tlie extent of a Bupee for 
every giii whom they could, obtained no scope for hia generosity, for not a 
single Kir) could then be brought to sclraol by any inducement. ])ut, by and 
bye, the plan did succeed, aDtl it has been carried on with more or less of 
nodtScaCion tiB last year. 

" We then felt tliat the lime bad come, couaidering tlie {Miagress «bi(^ had 
been made in Female education, to dUeonliniie this plan, which though it haa 
produced great results, ia not without certain palpable disadvantages. We 
have accordingly abolished iu n^^ our schools what was known as the 'pice 
system,' and the mission is now detenuined to offer nothing but the boon of 
n sound educdtion. And I am happy to say that though this change was 
made in all our schools at the beginning of the year, the attendance baa ng^ 
been at all effected, at least permanently. A few have left here apd there, but 
many have long ere this returned, and are now diligently and successfully 
pursuing their atudiea. Our brother Mr. MacCallum wrltos thua pegardin^ 
the Triplionne Sohoal of wliich be is in charge : 'A list of the giris attending 
at the time pice were bein^ given, was prepared, and baa juat been oarefully 
examined, and tha result allows C^t t»3iri* have it^ on Keeotmt of ib/a dia- 
coutiouaace of the pioB." 

Rai*i>t$ of Jvt. — " It is 4IS0 eicaedlngly oheeiiiiy to be able to report thtA 
not only haa the giving of daily rewards been abolisheil in ftll our Schnols, but 
also that the number of respectable ifiils payia^ a regular monthly fee hAs been 
considerably increased. We have now close upon 200 pirls who pay a fee, 
and from this source during the past year we have reeeivad Es. li)0, a sum 
nearly three times more than we received tVom the same source during the pre- 
ceding year. This ia a veiy small amount when looked at by itself, but in Tiew 
ef the past difficulties in tha way of Fannie Fdueatioa, it is iadioativa of t]i^ 
nioat cheering pragreaa, and this atieadinesa of the increase of the amount fur- 
nisbea solid ground Cot the highest hopes regarding Van future. Indeed I vaif 
ipention that though ^1 our ditfioaltiea are by ao me^ns removed, so firm ip 
OftT hold on our female pupils, and sa ^1 understooil, m certain ^Dflrten, are 
the benefits of Female Education, that next year (D. V.^ we purpose in some 
classes to double, and in others to quadruple the fee fv)iieb ^e now ehuge from 
the girla. 
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OapaiU'Uie»t^StteiHiom.^"'^<i have olten said that, had we funds, wfl 
could establish and cany on in Madras by means v£ Agents prepared by our- 
lelves, a number of Featale SeAooU near the homes of the respectable portions of 
the community, and there accomplish a work which, in our estimation, is second 
to none that is beii^ carried on in Inilia, As evidence of the accuracy of that 
statement I may point to the B/ilien Patatala (a Giria' School in Madras) 
which was commenced through means of funds placed at our disposal, about 
eigMeen tnonthi ago. We obtained or rented a house in a suitable locality. We 
began with three girb,.while now we have upwards of one huiidred and so po- 
pular is the School that many applicants for adinission have had to be sent 
away from want of proper ancom^uodatioa in our pre»:at School- House. It is 
interesting, howerer, to be nble to add that some native gentlemen have offered 
to the Saperiutendent, the Rev. 11. M. Bauboo, to obtain a more suitable house 
and to pay themselves the extra rent which may be ohari^ed, and we hope soon 
to see the school eiyoyhitc incrensed accommodation and with largely in- 
creased numbers. It is in this School also where we propose to raise the monthly 
fee to the same amount which is charged from the boys attending our Male 
Schools."* 

It maj be mentioned thai the interest of native gentlemen in the 
abore schook has been increased by publishing Reports, neatly 
got up, in the Yemacular. 

The number of girls under instruction in Mission Schools in 
India and Ceylon amounts to about 15,000. 

GOVERNMENT EDUCATION. 
India. 

Snmmar;' of Sistory-~The account of the state of Government 
Schools in India during 1860-61, may be introduced by a brief 
sketch of their origin. 

The Calcutta Madrissa,, or Muhamm&dan College, seems to have 
been the first educational institution founded by the British Gov- 
ernment in India for the instruction of the natives, It was estab- 
lished in 1781 by Warren Hastings, who provided a building for 
it at his own expense. Lands yielding £3,000 a year, were assigned 
for its support. It was followed in 1791 by the Sanscrit 
College of Benares, commenced at the recommendation of Mr. 
Jonathan Duncan to " endear our Qovemment to the native 
Hindus, an<J to prove a nureery of the future doctors and expound- 
ers of Hindu law to assist European Judges in its due administra- 
tion." The scholars were to be examined four times a year in the 
presenoe of the Besident, " in all such parts of knowledge as are 
not held too saored to be discussed in the presence of any but the 
Brahmins." The discipline of the Collie was to be " conformable 
in all respects to the Dnarma Shastra in the chapter on education, "'f 

The Charter Act passed in 1813 contained the following clause : 
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" A sum of not leu thnn a lakh of Rupees (£10,00 )) in each year sball be 
■et apart and applied to the revival and iiaprovement of litamture, and the en' 
couTHgement of the learned natives of India, and for the introduction and pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British - 

territories in India." 

No steps, liowever, were taken by the Indian Government for ten 
years to carry out tliis measure, and the money was left to accu- 
mulate. 

The first Institution for imparting a knowledge of English liter- 
ature and science was the Calcutta Hindu College, estafelished in 
1817 mainly through the exertions of David Hare, a watchmaker. 
The Chief Justice, Sir E. H. Hyde, took much interest in the Insti- 
tution and several intelligent natives contributed large'y towards its 
support. In 1823, however, the Native Committee of Management 
were compelled to seek pecuuiary aid fi-om Government. An 
annual donation of £3,000 was promised on condition tliat the 
General Committ^ of Public Instruction, formed in 1823, should 
exercise some control over the Institution. Under the supervision 
of the late distinguished Sanscrit scholar. Dr. H. H. Wilson, ths 
College rapidly improved. 

There was one disgraceful regulation connected with the Col- 
lege — the students must all be Hindus. No Muhammadans or 
Christians were admitted. Kerr, writing in 1852, says, " The 
Native Managens adhei"e with extreme tenacity to a mle framed in 
the infancy ot English education when Native prejudices were much 
stronger than they are now." 

The Sanscrit College of Calcutta and the Agra College were esta- 
blished by the Committee of Public Instruction in 1824, and the 
following year the Delhi College was opened. 

The first efforts of the Madr^ Government are thus described : 

" In the year 1S36, under the Government of Sir Thomas Miinro, a Board 
was appointed at the Presidency to oi^anise a system of public instruction, 
with authority to establish two principal Seboots in each OoUectorate, an<l one 
inferior School in each Taluk, and to inquire and report on the measures to be 
adopted for the general advancement of education. During the two years that 
this Board continued in ex.istence, 14 Colleetorate Schools and SI Taluk 
Schools were set on foot, together with a Central School at the Presidency, the 
main object of which was to provide teachers for the Collectoi-Hte Schools. In 
all these Schools the inatrnction was of s very elementary character, and the 
quabfications of the teachers generally were very low."* 

The Poona College, was founded in 1821. The Peshwa had an- 
nually distributed a large sum of money among Brahmans noted 
for their learning. This practice was continued for a short time 
after his territories came into the posaeaaion of the British. Mr, 
Chaplin, the Commissioner of the Deccan, proposed as a less ob- 
jectionable method of spending the funds, while the oiiginal object 

* Report oa Public Initruotion in the MocUu PresideDcy for 1654-6. P. 2. 
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was in some meMure kept in view, that part, odke grant ahould be 
devoteii to the support of a College for " the encouragement and 
improvement of the iweful part of Hindu Jearning, &c, Mr. 
Chaplin, however, made the following admission : " In order to ensure 
as far as possible the populai'ity of the establiNhment with the 
Hindu ccanmunity, he had proposed the appointiaeiit of teachers in 
almost all branches of learning, although many of thum were per- 
ha])s worse than useless." After several years' trial. Government 
declared that the Institution had " fulfilled uo purpose but that of 
perpetuating prejudices and false 8ysbera,a of opinions, and that 
unless it could be reformed, it had better be abolished."* 

The Elphinstone Institntion, Bombay, was founded in 1826, 
at a meeting held at the close of Mr. M. Elphinstone's Government. 
The amount subscribed, ^26,000, after defraying the cost of a fine 
service of plate, with an equal sum from Government, was devoted 
to the endowment of the Institution. 

In ] 836 several village Vernacular Schoola were established aa 
an expeiiment in the Foona CoUectorate. 

Spread of En^ish EdncatioE.— In 1835 an important change 
took place in the character of Government education. Till that 
period the main object had been to cultivate Sanscrit and Arabic, 
the classical languages of the Hindus and Muhammadans. " The 
medium of instruction was oriental The mode of instruction was 
oriental. The whole scope of the instruction was oriental, designed 
to conciliate old prejudices, and to propagate old ideas." The late 
Lord Macaulay and Sir Charles Ti-evelyan were the chief instru- 
ments in effecting this alteration. The former in an able Minute 
exposed the absurdity of teaching at the public expense, " Medical 
doctrines which would disgrace an English farrier ; — Astronomy, 
which would move laughter in girls at an English boarding 
school, — History, abounding with kings thirty feet high, and 
reigns thirty thousand years long, — and Geographv, made up of 
seas of treacle and seas of butter." Soon afterwards Lord WiUiam 
Bentinck issued the following order : 

" Hia Lordship in CduqclI la of opinion that the great object of the British 
Government ou|;ht to be the promotion of Kiiropeaii literature and science 
amosK^t the Natives of India, and that all the funus appropriated for the pur- 
poses of education would be best employed an English education alone." 

Mr. Shakespeare, the President of the Educational Committee, 
was a zealous orientalist, and resigned rather than carry out the 
new order. He was succeeded by Mr. Macaulay, who entered 
upon his ofBce with great spirit. 

" At an enrly stage of the proceedioga of the iiew Committee great mtiapprft- 
heomon existed in various quarters in regard to the extent to which tha vsriutoular 
languages were U) be taught in the Grovernment seminarieg. Sonu vrere of opio • 



■ Oriental Cliristdan Speotator, Vol. IT. P. 302, 
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,lon1,l)flt»CcaTdiiU[toiiieiD(wtobTiouauit«ppetatioDof tbe Qovtirnment Itesolu' 
tion, tlie 'VemacalHr laoauages were eniirely exdudal, and all the funds, were 
strictly to be employed ' on English education alone.' The General Committee 
promptly corceclecl tiiia error. The folloiving clear Htateraent of their rieiva 
was published in the annual report for 1833; ' The (reneral Committee arc 
deeply aenaible oEUieiniportance of enconraging the cultivation of the Va-iia- 
cukr languages. Tliey do not conr'eive that the onier of the 7tb of March 
precludes this, and tiiey liFive couataiitly acted on this consli:iiction. In the 
discussions which preceded that order, the claims of the Vernacular language 
were broadly and prominently admitted by all ^rlies. and the question sub- 
mitted for tlie decision of Government only concerned the relative advantage 
c€ teachini; Engiiah on the one side and the hamud eastern languages on the 
<ither,' !t was added that the phrases, ' English education,' ' English Liteia-' 
tare and -sdaioe,' were not set up in opposition to Veniaoular education, but 
in opposition to orieHlsL learning taught through tite Medium of Sanscrit and 
Amhic. 

" The General Committee also took occasion to esplain at this early period, 
that in advocating l^nglish ns the best medium of instruction, they had in 
view those dasses only of the community who had mea'ns and leisure for obtnin-- 
ing « thorough education, and that no rule was preacribeil as to the medium 
throuii which such instruction as the mass of the people are capable of receiving, 
is to l>e conveyed. It^ppears to have been dearly their opinion Uiat vih&a the 
olgeot is merely an eleraentary education, it may be most easily impartal to the 
natives in their omi Imiguage."" 

ProEsssional CoUens. — ^The same year, 1835, was marked by 
the estabiishmeiit of the Calcutta Medical College. There had 
previoa^y, however, heed a Medical luatitution, on a small scale, fin* . 
training Native Doctora for the army. The inatructioTi was gi»eii 
ID Hindustaai, and, on account of native prejudices, dissection was 
practised only on goats or other lower animals. In the new College 
Medical sci«ioe was to be taught on European principles and through 
the medium of the English language. At the begiuning of the 
eecond course of lectures, four of the most intelligent students ven- 
tured to dissect the humau body. In IS39, chiefly through the 
exertions of Dr. O'Shaughneesy, a vernacular department was 
added to the dllege. 

The Medical School in Madras was likewise established in 1835. 
The Grant Medical College in Bombay was founded iu 1837 by sub- 
, Gcription in memory of Sir Robect Grant. 

The want of officers competent to superintend the construction 
of the great public works in the North West Provinces led 
Mr, Tbomason, the Lieutenant-Governor, to propose the establish- 
ment oiaji Engineering Coiie^eat Roorki, near Hurdwar, where the 
Ganges issues from the mountains. Tlie College was opened in 
January, 1848. As early as 1840, however. Major Maitland, the 
Superintendent of the Guu Oirriage Manufactory, Madras, set on 
foot at hia own expense a school for raising the ignorant artificers 
connected with the establishment from mere manual labourers into 

* Ken's B«TM» of PobUo JiittructioD iu ths Btng^I VnoAoDog, (tp. 8,9. 
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skilful Bcientific Mechanics, and to give them a sound practical 
education, such as workmen of all teides require to fit them for 
foremen and overseers." 

The first School of Arts in India was established in Madras by Dr. 
Hunter, Sui^eon of the Black Town District. It was opened in 1 850, 
entirely at his own charge, with the " libera] and enlightened design 
of creating among the Native population a taste for the humanising 
culture of the tine arts." The following year Dr. Hunter commen- 
ced the School of Industry, to " improve the manu&cture of various 
articles of domestic and daily use," &c. The two schools, under 
the designation of the " School of Industrial Arte," became Govern- 
ment Institutions in lis55. But a-s eaily as 1837 a School of In- 
dustiy was established at Jubbulpore for the education of the 
children of convicted ITiugs, and also for the instruction of such of 
the criminals themselves as had been induced to become approvers. 

Educational Despatch. —Tlie celebrated Despatch of Sir Charles 
Wood in 1854 may be regarded as the charter of Government Edu- 
cation in India. It is understood to have been drawn up by T. 
Baring Esq., aided by the suggestions of Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
the Rev. Dr. Duff, J. C. Marshman, Esq. and othera. With the ex- 
ception of excluding the Sci-iptures, the plans proposed are of the 
most comprehensive and enlightened character. 

To carry out the new measure, the Boards of Education were 
superseded by Directors of Public Instruction, chiefly selected from 
, the GivW. Service, to give greater dignity to the office in the estimar 
fcion of the people. W. G. Young, Esq. was appoiiited head of the 
PHucational Department in Bengal ; H. S. Reia, Esq. in the North- 
West Provinces ; W. Arnold, Esq. in the Punjab ; A. J. Arbuthnot, 
Esq. in the Madras Presidency ; and C J. Erskine, Esq. in 
Bombay. 

Tlie first nominations were, on the whole, extremely happy. Un- 
fortunately, however, the Department had scarcely been organised 
before the Mutiny broke out, and the restriction upon educational 
expenditure checked the development of the plans proposed. Still 
great progress lias been made. 

The TTniversities. — One of the most important results of the 
Education Des(.>atch was the establishment of three Universities. ' 
The Calcutta University was incorporated January 24, 1857 ; the 
Bombay University, Jnly 18th ; and the Madras University, 
September 5th, of the same year The first was established before 
the Mutiny broke out ; the two latter when nearly the whole valley 
of the Ganges blazed with the flames of rebellion. 

" Like Iheir model, the London University, the Indieii bodies ure purely 
Examining Boards for graduation. Unlike the older Univeraities of Europe, 
they have do direct cotinex.ioii with education, though by the text books which 
they propose, and the standard of examination which they adopt, they exercise 
aa uifluence on the lower schools and afOiiated coUeges, of a far more estensive 
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and healthy charnctei thaa is possible in the highly civilited nations of tlie 

\^'e9t. To the matriculation or entrance examiuations any youth above IS years 
of age, wherever eduMited, may go up. Once passed he becomes an under- 
grailuate, and, if not a teacher, must prosecute his studies for a degree in one 
of the affiliated colleges. After two years he may stand the First Exaraioation 
in Arts, which he must pass before he can be exaniiaed for the minor diploma 
of Licentiate in Law antl iii Civil Bugineering. On the expiry of a year after 
passing thia First Examination, he may stand as a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, which is essential to applying for any of the professional 
degrees of Bachelor of Laws, Doctor of Medicine, and Master of Civil Engi- 
neering. Success in attaining Honours in the B. A. ExnminatioD entitles to 
M< A., andin the B. L. Examination to I) L., but such success is properly 
made so difficult of attainment that none have yet received ihese higher 
degrees. These regulations apply to Calcutta, but they are generally true 
of the other Presidencies."* 

It will be aeen fiom a comparison of the following lists that the 
standard of Examiaation is :^lly as high as in the English Uni- 
versities : 



Sdbjbcts for the B. a. Beqbge, 
CAKSBinQB, 1863. 



Acts of the Apostles. 
SophocUa, (Edipus Coloneus. 



Cicero, Tuaculan Disputations, Bfc. I. 



History of the English Berormation. 



Sdbjects Poft THE B. A. Dbqkee, 
Madkas, 1863. 



Skaketpeare . — Macbeth . 
MilloH.—Qamiaa Agonistea. 
/TAafe/y.— Rhetoric. 



Homer. — .Iltad, Books I. and 111. 
Herodoius. — Euterpe. 



Horact. — Odes, Book II 

Tacitus. — Annals, Books I. and II, 

or 
One of the Vernacular Languages. 

HlSTOKT. 

(I.) History of England to the aeees- 
sion of Queen Victoria. 

(2.) History of India to the aecestion 
of Queen Victoria. 

(3.) Selected Periods of Modem His- 
tory, or of the Histories of the Jews, 
Greeks, or Somans. 



* Frkntl of India, Oatob«s Slst 1861. 
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StIBJEDTa FO* THE B. A. DEGREE, SUBJECTS FOR THE B. A. DeGBSC, 

Cambeidgb, 1863. Madras, 



Alokbra. 
Eatio ami Proportion. 
Siiaple and Quaitrotie Elquatio 



Geohetbt. 
Eiiclid. Books I. II. HI. IV. VI. 

Traps. 1—6. 



Natural Philosopht. 
Mechanics- 
Hydroslatics oTid Pneumatics. 



Arithmetic and AtoBBRa, 
Vulgar HitU Deoimal Fractions. 

SquHfe aufl Cube Roots. 

Simple nnd Quadratic Equations. 

Algebrnieal Proportion and Variatiia. 

Suj-ds. 
Permutations and Combinations. 
Progressions. Binomial Tlieorem. 
Calculation and use of Lognrilhins. 

Euclid. Books I. II. III.' IV, VI. and 

XI. props. 1 — 31. 
Fundamental Propoaltiooa in Conic 
Sections geometriuaUy demonstrated. 

Plane TaiGONOMETRr. 

Moral Philosopht. 
Whewell'B Elements of Morality. 

' Optional SrwECTS. 
One of the three following subjects at 
the option of tbe Candidate must be 
brought up. 

(a) NiTCaAL PHILoaoFHY. 

Statics and Dynamics. 
Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. 
Astronomy. Popularly treated. 

(i) Phtsical Science. 
Elements of Chemistry. 
Animal Physiology. 
Ptiysical Geography. 

(c) Logic and Mental Philosopht. 
Thompson's Laws of Thought. 
Payne's Mental Philosophy, or any 
similar work. 

At Cambndge Bacheloi-a of Art secure the higher degree by mere 
lapse of time ; while at Madras a severe examination must be 

passed. The following remarks, however, are just : 

" The defects of Indian graduates are found, not in the facility with which 
they attain their degree through a language, literature, and science which are 
foreign to them, but in the absence of the healthy influences of a Christian 
family and a society permeated with the intelligence and morality which flow 
from Christiau civilisation, as well as in the natural lassitude of the Asiatic, 
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xnd the fact that his motive to study is purely worldly advnnKment. Hence 
the degree oace obtatiued, and the situation which generally follows -it, education 

The following Table gives the lists of Candidates at tJie three 
Universities since their eatiiblishment : 
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The number of Candidates in Bengal now exceeds that applying 
to the London Univeraity. The comparative fewness in the Madras 
Presidency is greatly attributable to the Uncovenanted Civil Service 
Examinations, open to all comers without the payment of any fee, 
and requiring a lower standard. In 1 860, the number of Candidates 
at the latter examination was 3,372. Arrangements have now been 
made for connecting the Ma^lraa University Examinations with the 
Examinations for admission to the Uncovenanted Civil Service. J 

Bengal. — Bengal is noted for the extent to which English is taught 
in Government or Aided Schools. In April 1861 there were 61 Gov- 
ernment Colleges and Schools, containing 8,851 pupils, in which 
instruction was communicated in that language and the vernacular ; 
and 132 Aided Schools of a similar character, with 12,221 pupils. 
-The number of Government Vernacular Schools amounted to 164, 
containing 8,952 pupils. There were also 459 Vernacular Schools 
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with 19,680 pupils, aided or nnder inspection. Among the Aided 
Scbools were 16 for ^Is, with 895 scholars. Total, 816 Schools, with 
49,684 pupUa. The school fees amounted to ^23;107. 

Twenty-four senior scholarships, tenable for two years, are annu- 
ally available, 8 of tbem of the value of Rs. 25 and 16 of the value 
of Rs. 20 per mensem. At the last examination 1 27 junior scholar- 
ships were awarded, 21 oi 10 Rs. and 106 of 8 Rs. Government 
Bcholarahipa have been thrown open, as far as possible, to general 
competition, still c;uarding local interests. It is proposed to sweep 
away all distinction between Government and Non-Government 
Institutions. The scholarships will be awarded at the Entrance 
Examinations. 

In Ijie past year a class of paying students was instituted at the 
Medical College, the rate of payment being fixed at Rs. 5 per men- 
eem, with an entrance fee of Rs. 15. Thu+y-one students joined 
the college on these terms. 

In the School of Industrial Arts, the wood-engtaving class has 
heen attended on an average by 80 students. The attendance in the 
classes for drawing and oil painting has increased to 42. 

Most of the Government Vernacular Schools ai-e in Assam and 
.Eastern Bengal Several proposals have been made for the exten- 
sion of Vernacular Education ; but none has been carried out. 
Many of the larger villages, however, contain indigenous schools. 
They are th\is described by H. Woodrow, Esq. 

" The boys in Bengal begin their writinff at 5 or 6 years of &se. TLct fcam 
to trace on the ground with a short stick the first five letters of the Bengali 
Alphabet, and on doing these properly, they are promoted to the use of paim 
leaves. Each strip of leaf is about three feet long and two inches wide. 
Twenty of the strips are purchased for a piee (about a farthing and a quarter.) 
Beginners only write one line on each strip in letters an inch long. More 
advanced children write two lines in letters half an inch long. After the use of 
palm leaves for about a year and a half, the boy is promoted to the use of the 
plantain leaf. Plantain leaves are used for sums which are commenced after one 
OI two years' drilling in the Multiplicatbn table, ..In Bengal, maps, forms, 
chairs, tables, desks, globes, gaUeries, and all the apparatus of a school are 
unknown. The boys squat on the ground, usually in two lines without much 
order, and the Teacher sits on his heels on a low stool or a plank two feet 
square, — frequently be has only a small mat. The richer boys bring to st^ool 
every day their own mats tucked under their arm. The poor boys have no 
mats. All the children bring their own pens, ink-stands, and palm leaves. They 
make their own ink at home of rice water and charcoal or charred wood, A 
piece of cotton cloth is put inside the inkstand to hold the liquid like a sponge. 
The bamboo pen being pressed on the cloth, takes up a little ink, scarcely 
enough to complete two letters. The incessant replenishing of the pen makes 
the boys marvellously quick in dipping the pen into the inkstand. The inkstand 
is placed close to each boy's foot, and is perpetually being upset. In the course 
of two or three hours, little boys get their faces and hands blarkened all over 
.with mk. ' There are no classes. Each boy is taught indifidually by the school- 
master ; Bometinies the help of tvo oi three of the elder boys ii used in 
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tenr.hing tlie yonnger boys. At the doM of «ack day, the boys all 3tan<l outside 
the house and sing oi shout out the Multiplication table. Books are seldom if 

ever used, und reading is not taught. 

" The greatest extent of study is to write out an application for an appoint- 
ment utid some lines iu praise of Durga or Krishna, to make out a bill, and to 
keep accouuta,"* 

In vernacular schools " the acquisition of writing, and of sach cyphering as 
ia required for simple accounts, is all that the people really care for. History, 
Geography, and science they comiTionly regard aa so much useless lumber 
whioU they are contBnt to stow away with w.ires of real value, simply because 
an inscrutable Government will not aid them to obtain the latter without the 
former, "f 

The North-West Province*.— The diatinguiahing feature of this 
part of India, in an educations,! point of view, is the number of its 
vernacular schools. This is attnbutable to the deep intereat taken 
in the welfare of the people by gentlemen occupying important 
official positions. The names of Thomaaon, Golvin, Stewajt Rei_d, 
John and William Mtiir, Henry Carre Tucker, Allan O. Hume, and 
others, are w»vthy of being held in lasting remembrance. 

In 1850, the Lieutenant Governor, the late Mr. Thomason, 
commenced a scheme for the improvement of Education in eight of 
the 31 Districts under hia jurisdiction. Schools to serve as models 
were to be eatabliahed in central localitie.s, and efforts were to be 
made to raise the character of the indigenous Schools. Eight Dis- 
trict visitors were appointed, subordinate to H. S. Reid, Esq. C. S. 
the Visitor General. Careful investigation did not bring to light 
more than 2,0H achools, with 17,169 scholars, among a population 
of nearly six millions. The ability and enthusiasm of Mr, Reid, 
supported by all the weight of Mr. Thomason'e influence, produced 
such an effect that in 1853 the number of schools could he reported 
at 3,4-69, with 36,88-t pupils. The Lieutenant Governor was then 
able to propose the extension of the plan throughout the North-West 
Provinces. His Despatch concluded with the following words : 

" In all these parts there b a population no less teeming, sn(i a people as 
capable of learning. The eame want prevails and the same moral obligation 
rests upon the Government to exert itself for the purpose of dispelling the 
present ii^norance. The means are shown by which a ^ijeat effect can be pro- 
duced, the cost at whieh they can be brought into operation is calculated, the 
Agency is available. It needs but the sanction of tlie hiijhest authority to call 
into exercise, throughout the length and breadth of the land, the same spirit ot' 
inquiry and the same mental activity, which is now beginning to characterize 
the inbabitiints of the few Disti'icts In which a commenoement has been made." 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Thomason died. Lord Dalhousie re- 
commended the plan to the Court of Directore in touching and 
honorable terms : 

* Bengal Education Report, 1859-60. Ap. le. 
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" The aanction which the Lieolensnt-'QoTenior in these worda solicited for 
an increase of the means which experienoe htu ahown to be capable of produdng 
such rich and enrly fruit, I now most gladly and gratefully propose, and while 
I cannot refrain from recordiag anew, in this place, my deep regret that the ear 
which would have heard this welcome sanction giren witli so much joy, is now 
dull in deatii, I desire at the same time to add the expression of my feeling, 
that even though Mr. Thomason hud left no other memorial of his public life 
behind him, this system of general Vernacular Education, which is all bis 
own, would have sulficed to build up for him a noble aud abiding monument of 
his earthly career,"* 

In March 1861 the number of Schools in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, either supported by Government or under inspection, 
amounted to 10,086, with 174,689 names on the rolls. The cor- 
responding numbers for the preceding year were 9,641 and 153,210, 

The Government Colleges at Benares, Agra, and Bareilly, 9 Gov- 
ernment Schools, with the Mission Colleges and Schools aided by 
Government Grants, imparted instniction, both in English and 
the Vernacular, to nearly 4,000 students. 

In December 1 860, thirty-five candidates went ap to the En- 
trance Examination, of whom ten were successful 

Tlie three Vernacular Normal Schools at Agra, Benares, and 
Meerut turned out in the course of the year 565 Teachers, more or 
less instructed. A Training School is urgently required for the 
Saugor and Nerbudda Districts, where education is backward and 
Village Schools are springing up. 

In March 1861 there were 271 Tehaili Schools, attended by 
16,590 pupils, maintained by Government at an expenditure of 
£3,548 a year. The average cost per boy to the State was 4«, d^d. 
In many of the Schools the attendance i"anged between one hundred 
and two hundred. In the better sort, Hindi or Urdu Grammar, the 
elements of Algebra and Geometry, in addition to Arithmetic, 
Mensuration, Laud measuring by Plane Table, and the Outlines of 
Indian History, and of Indian and general Geography are taught. 

Thei-e are now upwards of 3000 Village Circuit Schools, affording 
instruction suitable to their condition to the children of the agri- 
cultural population, attended by 70,000 boys, and maintained by 
the people, whom for the most part they directly benefit. In too 
many instances the teachers are far from efficient, but the growth 
of the system has been too rapid to allow of the creation of a race 
of competent Schoolmasters. Year by year the Normal Schools 
steadily decrease the number of inefficient Teachers. 

There are 6435 Indigenous Schools, attended by 65,112 boys, 
maintained and managed by the people, but inspected by the 
Educational Officers of Government. The popular schools among 
the agricultural population disappear before, or are rather merged 
into, the Village Circuit Schools. They are found, however, in 

• Heoordfl of Bengal OoTemment, Ho, XXK. p. 83. 
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towns and cities. Their value is not great. They are not easily in- 
fluenced for good. Being dependent on individual wants or caprice, 
not founded Tite the Circuit School on combined effort, the Famine 
has told on them with disastrous effect. Their number has diminish- 
ed by 287 in the pa.'jt year. The decrease of scholars may be put 
down at 3000. 

'i'he Veraacukr Schools in the North-West Provinces are de- 
pendent on the Educational Department for their supply of School 
Books. During 18*50-61, sixty-three vemaculai' works, numbering 
214,983 copies, were printed at a cost of £5,094. 

The expenditure by Government on populareducation in 1860-61 
amounted to ^^44,795. The sum spread over a population of 33 
millions amounts to 3|(i. per head. 

Onde.— Orant»-in-aid of Schools established for the education of 
the sons of Talukdai's and other landed pi'oprietors, have been sanc- 
tioned at several places. The number of pupils on the lists in four 
schools amounted to 327. There are some Vernacular Schools in 
different parts of the Province, supported partly by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, and partly by a small grant-in-aid from a fund. Full 
details ai-e not given ; but there appear to be about 100 schools of 
this class, attended by about 1200 pupils. 

A school for the education of tlie daughters of European and 
Eurasians has been established at Lucknow, tlu'ough the personal 
exertions of Colonel Abbott, the Commissioner. It is supported « 
by voluntary subscriptions and light fees. The children number 45. 

Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India has called for a report 
of the existing schools for the lower classes of the people, and for 
the Chief Commissioner's opinion regarding the steps necessary for 
the promotion of education generally throughout the Province. 

The Puidab-— Shortly after the publication of the Educational 
Despatch in 1854, the late W. Arnold, Esq. was appointed Di- 
rector of Public Instruction. The course pursued resembled that 
taken in the North-West Provinces. A few superior English 
Schools were established in the principal cities ; the indigenous 
teachers were taken over, and effoi-ts were made for their gradual 
improvement. 

Sir Robert Montgomery in 18C0 did away with the native Sub- 
Inspectors, and imposed the superintendence of the Tehsili and 
Village Vernacular Schools on the District Officers. The du-ection 
of the 'I'rainln? Schools for Vernacular Teachers, and of the Zillah 
Anglo- Vernacular Schools was reserved for theEuropean Inspectors. 
I'he results of certain changes are thus noticed : 

" Several circumstances combined have tended to diminish the attendance iu 
the Veniaciilar Schools. The famine end the dearness of provisiona could at 
any tirae have had this effect, but during the pnst year the levy of tuition fees 
has been strictly enforced, and the expenses of living and education have thus 
simultaneously iurareased. New roles striking off from the registers the names 
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of BCliokrs absent for a certain period have also been introduced. Many of 
the best teachers have been temporarily mthdrawu from their own Schools to 
pass through a course of ioBtniction in the Tiaimng Institutions, and some of 
.the Tehsili have bacooie Zillab Schools. 

" Under these circumstances, it is not sarprising to find that the numbei of 
pupils in the Vernacular Schools is less than at the end of I859-B0. There 
are now only 133 instead of HO Tehsili Schools, with 6,437, instead of 10,353 
Scholars, and an avera|!;e daily attendance of 4,564, instead of 7,636. The 
Village Schools also have been reduced from 1,704 to 1,686 ; the number of 
Scholars has fallen from 87,000 to 33,165, and the daily attendance from about 
30,000 to 36,867. 

"It is believed, however, that the decline of these schools will not lonji endure. 
The causes from which it has occurred are for the most part fortuitous, and in 
more prosperous years the attendance may be expected to increase under a stricter 
system and improved tuition. 

" The management of the civil authorities has been found to be defective in one 
respect. Many of the Tahaildars are not competent to conduct any searching 
examination even of the elementary Schools. A qualiiied native drawing a 
salary (varying with the number of Schools), and travelling allowance, has, there- 
fore, been placed at the disposal of each District Officer for the purpose of su- 
pe/vising the educational details of the Schools in a manner less superficial than 
that in which' the visitation of the Tahsildar is necessarily conducted. 

"The incumbent teachers cannot be set aside vrithout alienating the people. 
They are averse too to quit their homes for any length of time, and it has been 
found necessary to limit their first attendance at the Normal Schools to sis. 
months. But it has been proved that this training, slight as it may be, is suf- 
«ficient to create a marked difference in the management of a Village School. 
The t^ned master, though he may not much increase his knowledge, acquires 
a better method of communicating it, and a dearer view of his own de- 



The Normal Sobools are 8 in number and are placed at Delhi, 
TJmballa, Jullundhur, Lahore, Mooltan, Rawul Pindi, Dehra la- 
mail Khan, and Peshawar, The number of teachers receiving instruc- 
tion increased during the year &om 325 to 431 ; and the daily at- 
tendance from 292 t>o 352, Of the teachers 334 were Mahomedans, 
and only 111 Hindus. Altogether 270 received certificates of pro- 
ficiency. A manual of directions has been furnished to the teachers 
in training, relating to their attendance, conduct, and studies. No 
striking improvement in Vernacular Elducation can be looked for 
until the present generation of teachers has passed away. In the 
meantime the vain fears of the people on the subject are being rap- 
idly dispersed. 

In accordance with the scheme initiated in 1859-60, the number 
of superior ZiUah Schools has been raised from 6 to 20, and the 
number of inferior reduced from 6 to 3. The number of scholars 
at the close of the year was 2,309, and the average daily attend- 
ance throughout the twelvemonths, 2,018, 

A very interesting School has been estabUshed at Lahore, at the 
request of the Sikh chiefs. It consists of two divisions. In the 
Upper School the pupils are composed of the sons of those only 
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^who have the right of entr^ to the Governor General's Durbar. The 
fees are trom one to three rupees monthly, 'wjtli an entrance fee at 
five rupees. About 60 of the pupils are sons of the old Sikh nobil- 
ity. Last year one of the best conducted boys in the School was 
the son of Moolraj, who murdered two British Officers at Mooltan, 
and caused the last Sikh war. 

A Medical College was opened at Lahore during the year. The 
students qualifying for appointments as. Sub-Assistant Surgeons are 
as yet only fii e in number. I'he tower class of Native Doctors con- 
tains about 40 or 50 pupils. 

The total charges during the year amounted to sfil.SSl. Of this 
sum only ^£"14,885 was derived from the general revenue. 'J'ho one 
per cent. Educational Fuud contributed ^^2,9i0. 

Madras. — Government Education iu this Presidency is of the 
Same character as in Bengal— there are numerous EugUsh Schools 
and but few Schools conducted ill the Veruaculara. It should, how- 
ever, be mentioned that a considerable number of Mission Vernacu- 
lar Schools receive Grants-in-aid. 

I'he Presidency College is the most advanced Educational Insti- 
tution. The cost tq Government during 2860-61 was .£5,488. 

The Qovernment Normal School at Madras is the most complete 
in India. Masters are trained both for English and Vemaeuhir 
Schools. A class was added during the ye&r of European Military 
Students, intended for Kegimental Schools. There ate three Pro- 
vincial Normal Schools in the Tamil Country. A Normal School 
was established in 1861 at Vizagapatam for the training of Teluga 
teachers. A similar luBtitution has been commenced at Cannaaore, 
on the Western Coaat, for Oanarese mastera. A Normal Class of 14 
pupils has been formed at Busselcondah, to supply teachers for the 
Khond Schools in the Hill Tracts of Ganjam. The number of Gov- 
ernment Colleges and Schools amounts to 132, containing 8,5i2 
pupils. There are 102 schools, with 1,957, pupils, supported by a 
rate under Government management. 322 Aided Schools contain 
13,109 pupils ; in addition to which there are 19 simply under 
inspection with 632 pupils. Total 575 Schools, with 24,240 pupils. 

Of the above Schools 45, with 7,440 pupils, profess to eaucate 
up to the standard of the University Matriculation Examination. 
Of the 24,240 pupils, 267 were Europeans, 1,032 East Indians, 
5,441 Native CShristians, 15,782 Hindus, and 1,718 Mahomedans. Of 
the entire number, 1,083 were Girls ; of whom 42 were Europeans, 
1^ East Indians, 398 Native Christians, glO Hindus, and 21 Maho- 
medans. 

10,350 of the pupils received instruction in English, 24 in Greek, 
fifi in Latin, 29 in Sanscrit, 4 in Arabic, 817 in Persian, 792 in 
Uriya, 4,994 in Telugu, 12,560 in Tamil, 489 in Oanarese, 638 in 
Mi^yf^im, and 421 in Hindustani 

BMobay.— This Preaidsncy i^semblM ihs North-west Provinces 
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in the prominence giv^i to Veraacular Education. In 1860-61 there 
were 29 English or Anglo-Vemacukr Schools, with 3,70i pupils i" 
and 680 Vernacular Schools with 36,705 pupils. 'I'otal 709 schools, 
with 40,409 pupils,— -an increase of 127 schools and 6,601 pupils 
during the year. 

Estimating the population of the British Territory and the de- 
pendent Native States at 15,2S3,6S5, the Director states that there 
are 4239 schools of all kinds in the Presidency, and 135,496 scholars 
under instruction 

The Educational Department of this Presidenq' is chiefly noto- 
rious for the spirit towards Mis^ons displayed by its head and some 
of the subordinate officers. 

E. J. Howard, Esq. Director of Public Instruction, thus express- 
es his pleasure that no Mission School has received aid from 
Government : 

" No gmnts have been mnde to proselytising schools in tlus Presicleoi^, a 
circumstance that I cannot but look upon with satisfaction."* 

" Proselytise," as Dr. Johnson observes, is in itself " a bad word." 
But the animus is still more clearly shewn in tlie following extract 
from a Report by one of the Bombay Inspectors. After mention- 
ing that the Educational Despatch contemplated the co-operation 
not only <^ " educated and iK'ealthy natives of ludia," but of " other 
benevolent persons," he goMi on as follows : 

" With vhat object are missionary schools founded ? Do tliey one their 
origin to a mere spirit of philanthropy, which, though itself truly the offspring 
of Chriatiaa faith alone, yet, with orerRowing love and good will towards 
all men, seeks to minister to the human wants, not only of brethren in the faith, 
but of those outside its pale ? and does it happen that, to carry out this inteot, 
the schod is chosen merely because, with a definite outlay, mcH% can be effect- 
ed by it than by other means ? If this were so, the question would be at once 
settled, and the missionary subscribers would clearly fall under the category of 
the ' other benevolent persons' spoken of in the despatch. 

" But it is not so. The school is confessedly and unmistake&bly intended 
for an engine of conversion to Christianity. Indeed, the most energetic sup- 
porters of missionary operntions are generally those who the most uniformly 
disparage mere secular instruction, and who are inclined to regard it almost as 
an unholy thing, when not sanctified by the concurrent inculcation of Christian 
' morality and doctrine."f 

In the Bombay Government English Schools, books published 
at home were used for some time, any Christian lessons Iteing pass- 
ed over. To please the Hindus, as well as on account of his dis- 
satisfaction with existing books, the Director set himself to prepare 
an educational series from which every thing Christian was to be 
"weeded out," His calibre as an educationist may be judged from 
the directions prefixed to the English Primer : 
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" Tliis book is intended for Native Children who hnve rande aome progress 
in their vernaeulflr Jangudge. The book should be read through at itaat twice. 

" It will be read once simply for the purpose of teaching the power of the 
English Alphabet and the pronunciation of words, without reference to the 
meaning of them. 

" The setond time the book n read, the Teacher should devote ns much at- 
tention to the meaniitj of the words and sentences as to the Mode of 
pronouncing them." 

Ifc need scaxtiely be said that however mucli it may be in accord- 
ance witb Hindu ideas, it is utterly opposed to modern principles of 
edncation to make a child read over a whole book " without refer- 
ence to the meaning." 

The " ITiird EngUsh Book," a small volume of 86 pages, contains 
five consecutive lessons on slaveiy. One of them denounces the 
severest judgments upon England, unless she repents, on account 
of the groans of the toi-tured slaves in the west. Ajiother speaks of 
a " Christian broker" who buys, sells, steals, kills for gold. Though 
the introductory lesson admits that " slavery is contrary to the 
spirit of Chrisbanity" and states that the slaves in the British 
West India Islands were liberated at an expense of £20,000,000, 
some of the lessons seem very undesirable. Instead of them, the 
Hindus might very well be directed to reform the evils in their 
own country, such as the degraded condition of women, &a 

The following extract from a pamphlet on education by Mr, E. 
Arnold, late Principal of the Poona College, is another illustration 
of the Department : " There is, if one regards it impartially, a very 
grand and heroic principle in the practice of Suttee. ' Comment is 
unnecessary. 

Low Caste Schools are one of the " institutions" of the Bombay 
Presidency. The Rev. A. White ^ves thre following account of the 
" lokaekoo" at Sasoor : 

" The school has an upper and an under story. Almost nil the work is 
done above. I found, however, a class taught below by a Mnratlii or Kunbi. 
It was ill attended. The teacher said the boys did not come regularly just 
now. I inquired what was the nature of the class, and was informed that it 
wai a lokaekoo. I could not comprehend at first, having never heard the word 
before. I was told it was an English name, and on rejection it dawned on me 
that this was the Vow ea«^c ^(rAoof. It consists of Mnhar boys chiefly. They 
are never allowed to go npstairs to leant or enjoy the benefit of the division of 
classes under the tXret Brahmin teachers placed by Government over the Sasoor 
school. The Kunbi gets Bs. 5 a month, I believe, for allowing knowledge to 
floiv from bis lips of but mediocre sanctity, into the impure pit of the Mahar 
mind. The arrangement is one after the Brahmins' own heart ; for it is a 
training of the casle boys, from the first, in the important doctrine of the 
eMeiitial filthiness of Mafaars. 

" The Mahara here seem n numerons class. I found that they were indig- 
nant at the treatment of their children in the public school. They said 'Not 
only are our boys kept downstairs as filthy outcastes, but the Maratbi who 
teaches tii«n is filled with the aame spirit ss the Brahmins. He will not teach 
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tlie boys except at a distance, for fssr of defilement, and be irilt not teach them 
at all the way a teacher should do. He will not hold their hands the way 
teachers do, to make them draw the letters on their slates ; he seta them a 
copy, and lets tlieni make tlie best of it. He avoids alt contact with our 
cliildren. If a new boy goes, he is made to learti from a M^ihar scholar who 
has learned a little, to save ihe teacher from contact with him.' They knov 
that in some Gavernment schools all are on an equal footing ; and they feel 
keenly the degradation of their offspring in the school here. They thus stated 
to me the reason of the Brahmins working agiiinst the right education of their 
children. They saiil, 'The truth is. they do- not want our boys to learn- 
They know that if one of them made gooii progress, he would rise ; and if ho 
■howed -himself worthy. Government might some day make him a mamlutdar j 
in which case even Brahmius would many a time brave to approach 
him with joined hands and with all respect. This is a thought they cannot 
bear, therefore they seek to make the educatioa of our children little more than 

" It is really very wrong that the Mahar subjects of Her Mnjestv should, in 
a Government Institution, be treated on tyrannical caste-principles -all to 
please those who would treat the European in the aarae way if they dared, 
and whose pride woidd lead them to think it the vilest pollution to dine with 
the Queen herself. In the Bombay Army, Brahmins, Shudraa of all kinds, and 
Mahars, stand in the sams ranks ; in some other Government schools also, all 
boys sit on the same form ; why should there be a lolaitkoo in Sasoor?"— 
Bombay Qitardisn. 

Tlie Time3 of India beaiTs the following testimony : 

" The Missionary School* of the Bombay PrB3iden<7 have noiorionsly ever 
b'-en regarded with a jealous and unfriendly eye by its educational department, 
and its records of the last fev years contain the history of more than one discre- 
ditable shift, to prevent those scliools receiving the support to which they 
were entitled.... That department has hitherto excluded Missionary Schools from 
State support, avowedly on the ground that Christianity is taught in them." 

It is justly added : 

" Well it is time that an end was put to so unworthy and contumacious a 
course/'— /«!(' 24, 1862. 

The Oftiait-in-aid System. — In England Government lias avoided 
the direct establishment of Schools, and sought rather to aid inde- 
pendent effort. The Educational Despatch of Sir Charles Wood 
1 the same course in India : 



" The consideration of the impossibility of Government alone doing all that 
mast be done in order to provide adequate means for thn education of th« 
Natives of India and i^ the ready assistance which may be derived from 
efforts, which have hitherto received bat little encouri^ement from the 
State, has led us to the natural conchision, that the most effectual method 
of providing for the wants of India in this respect, will be to combine 
with the agents of the Government, the aid which may be derived from 
the exertions, and liberality, of the educated and wealthy Natii%s i^ India 
and of other benevolent persons." 

" We have, therefore, resolved to adopt in India the system of grants-in-aid, 
which has been carried out in tiiis country with very great sHcoeai, koA w« 
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flonfidenUy anticipate, by lliiis drawing support from local resoiiroes in Mldition 
to contributions from the State, a fur more rapid progress of education than 
would follow a mere increase of expenditure by C^vemment, wliile it possesses 
the additiouftt advnntakie of fostering a spirit of self reliRnce upon local' exer- 
tions, and coinbiuHtiou for local purposes, which is of itsell' of no luenn impor* 
tauce to the well-being of a nation." 

The experience of the last aeven years confirma the wisdom of 
tLia plan. One of the ablest and moat zealous labourera in the 
oanse of Education in India, H. S. Reid, Esq., Director of Public 
Instruction for the North- West Provinces, in his report for 1860-61, 
after quoting the above paragraphs, adds : 

" These reasons have lost none of their cngency. The snmfi needs exist. No 
plan can be devised, by which the comparatively limited funds, ni tlie disposal 
of the Ooveniment can hs so applied to the promotion of popular edui^>ition,~as 
to prodnce large results." 

Mr, Reid shows that while the average cost to the Government, 
per student, at the two principal Government Institutions is about 
£13 per annum, it is only 90s. at the two largest Institutions which 
receive gi'auts from the State, studies of the same nnture being pur- 
sued, ill all four Colleges. 

But perhaps the greatest advantage of the Grant-in-aid system is 
that it solves the religious difficulty 

With the exception of the Bombay Presidency, where all appli- 
cations on behalf of Missions have been systematically refused, 
the Grants-in-aid have been distributed with great fivimess, and so far 
as the compiler haa been able to ascertain, no complaint has been 
made of any interference with the maiiagemeii+: of schools. 'I'he sole 
gixjund of dissatisfaction is the small amount placed at the disposal of 
the Directors for such an dbject. In theMadnis Pr-esidency only one- 
third of the salaries of teachers is allowed. The pi-oportion 
is larger in the Bengal Presidency. 

Fears have been expressed in some quarters lest Grants-in-aid. 
should have a aeouiarizing infiuence. There is certainly reason 
for watchfulness on this score. One of the largest Missionary 
Institutions in the Punjab now receives a Grant-in-aid. Formerly 
the School Books published by the Calcutta Chnstian School 
Book Society were used. These ha^we been superseded, to a con- 
siderable extent, hy the Irish Series, laid down in tlic pro- 
gramme for Government Schools. It may easily be conceived 
that books specially prepared for Ireland are not by any means 
suitable for India No doubt they will be more popular with the 
Hindus, who in the" Bombay Presidency petitioned for their use 
in the Government Schools. Government, in reply, consented to 
substitute tJiem partially in the room of the Scottish Seriea, " as ap- 
proximating more closely to that ne^tion of Christian truth which 
constitutes in India the beau ideal of Government instructioiL"* 

' Churtk MUdonary Int^tgeneer, for 1867. p. 246. 
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It should, however, be stnted that the above change does not 
appear to have been made at the request of the Director of Public 
Instruction. The Rev. Dr. Duff has the following remarks on 
the subject : 

"Some are afraid of the asculammg effects of (irants-in aid. Until tha 
present year, only one of our Branch Selioola, Ban^beriH, hiid one ; and last 
year that very school w is more hi$;lily faroureil with actual conversions than 
any other of our iiisi itutioiis I No, no ; it all depends on the ;;r'ice of God, 
and, under Qod, on the piety, and devotedness, and aingle-mindedness of the 
teachers. It will bs entirely the fault of the teachers, in any Grant-in-aid 
School, if Bible truth be tauijht less extensively or less intensively than before ; 
and it is for the grace of God to render the truths taught efficacious to the 
saving of souls." 

The Bible in GoTernment Schoolg.— The Educational Despatch 
of 1854 contains the following passage : 

" The Bible is, we understand, placed in the libraries of the colleges and 
schools, and pupils are free to consult it. This is as it should be ; nnd, 
moreover, we have no desire to prevent or discourage any explanations which 
the pupils mny, of their own free will, aak from their masters on the subject, 
provided that such iuformation be given out of school- hours." 

Though the English Bible wag to be found in some of the College 
libraries, the Vernacular Scriptures had not been included. This 
deficiency has been partly supplied. The Punjab Administration 
Report contains the following paragraph : 

" Copies of the Holy Scriptures, in English, the Vernacular and liomanized 
Urdu, have been placed in the libraries of all Gnvertiment Schools ; and, to 
pupils desiring i', instruction may be given in the Bible out of school hours by 
Cliiistian teachers, whether Native or English." 

The following extracts will show that the Scriptures liave also 
been added to School libraries in the Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies : 

" Copies of the Vernacular Scriptures have been supplied to all the Govem- 
inent Schools throughout the Presidency. These were offered to the Director 
of Public Instruction who at once gladly accepted the grant, specifying the 
number oF copies in the several linguages that would be required,"* 

" Bibles in the Native languages jpr the libraries of 220 Government Veina- 
cnlar Schools in the Presidency were forwarded ; namely to S schools in Bombay, 
48 schools in the Poona Collectorate, 41 schools in the Tanna Collectorate, 61 
in the Ahmednug^ur Collectorate, and 73 schools iu the Southern Uahratta 
Country, "f 

In Bengal and the North-West Provincea "there are upwards of 
10,000 schools either supported by Qoventment or under inspection. 
It is highly desirable that they should be supplied with at least 
copies of the New Testament. Several of the native teachers at- 
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teiiding the Qoveniment Normal School at Benares, applied to the 
Rev. J, Parsons for New Testaments, and received them thankfully, 
'i'he books would b* preserved as Government property, and even if 
unheeded at fii-st, might prove useful many days hence. All who 
read them may at least see that Christianity does not seek to gain 
converts by the secret use of pigs' fat or ground bones. 

A retrograde order was issued in Bengal by Mr. Graii^ the late 
Lieutena'it-Oovenior. Though not expressly stated, the Educa- 
tional Despatch seems to imply that explanatioim of the Scriptures 
may be giien to pupils who wish it, within the school-room, though 
out of ecliool hours. Mr. Grant decided, in reply to a reference 
from Mr. Martin of Berhampore College, that voluntary Bible 
Classes must not be held within the school-room. 

A few Government teachers, like Mr. Cowell, the distingaished 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, have Bible Classes at 
their houses or ia places more convenient It must be admitted, 
however, that oil the part of Government students, there ia not 
much disposition to avail themselves of the privilege. A writer 
iu the Calcutta Review says : 

" The great maas of eilucnted nntivea nre not Hindoos or Chriatians or 
Deists, or even Atheists. Ttiey approncU more nearly to the Englisli 3«cularisti, 
who believe that anything may be true, but that meanwhile the object of life is 
worldly comfort, than any other English sect. But in fact they have no 
belief except that nothing is true, and that pleasure ia pleasant." Vol. 
XXXII. p. 463. 

Proposal of Bishop of Btmibay. — In the Charge delivered at his 
third visitation, the Bishop of Bombay makes the following sug- 
gestion : 

'' My helief is that for the present at least, the best thing to be done is to 
allow of a voluntary reading of the Scripturi's and no more ; that is to say, let 
the text be rend, but no comment or instruction given in tbe school. I fail to 
see any suflicient reason wliy both parties should not meet on (his ground. So 
long as tbe reading is voluntary the Governraent is free from all imputation of 
talcinz a side, or of aiming to proselytise ; it will be merely allowing its subjects 
to follow their own wishes. On the other hand, those who are solicitous for the 
instruction of Native youth in the truths of divine revelation will gain, I 
believe, all which they can reasonelly ask the Government to grant. For whJen 
they press for reli>;ious instructioa to be ^tven in Government schools, addi- 
tional to the reading of the test, they seem to me to foi^t the circumstances 
in which we stand. In order to give this instruction there must be teachers 
qualiHed to impart it. And whence are these to be obtained for a lon<;, long 
tune to come? They must be Christian men of course; and with but few 
exceptions they must be natives of this country, and liow soon will these be 
found in numbera adequate to the demand and of competency to the task ! 
Moreover there is another consideration which (o a Government would be an 
embarassing one. These teachers when found would necessarily be members 
of different communions,— Kpiscopalian, Presbyterian, Independent, Baptist, 
Westeyan. Now if Government employs them as religious instructors at all, 
it must let tbem teach according to their several convictions. They will come. 
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in their reading of Scrtpture, upon passajfes whiuh, if they are to give explnna* 
tiQus, must call out their differences ; and eon Govemmeiil put ita it)i;:riiuatur 
on all these ? Yet tliia it will do, if it employ tliis varigty ol' teachers." 

The Calcutta Christian Intelligencsr,-vfh\ah.la considered to re- 

})re8eiit in general the views of the Bishop of Calcutta, has the fol- 
owing remarks on the above proposal : 

" In this opinion we are sorry to say tliat we are qnite unable to b^™** "'^' 
are we convinced by the arguments urged in its favour. The difficulty of 
finding properly qualified' ChrJstia a teachers we freely admit, as well as that 
which would arise froui their necessarily belonging to different commaniotis ; 
though this latter difficulty has to be met at lioura, as well as in this country, 
and has been found, ive believe, upon a closer examination not so great as it 
, was supposed to be. when v in wed from a diatjinoe. Until some scheme can be 
devised more likely to produce good Iruit than tlie compromise here i)ropoaed, it 
seems to us that it would be better to leave the religious instruction of the 
children to vohmtary efforts made outside the school. Such a compromise 
would, we believe, stir up the jeolonsy of the natives without in any sensible 
degree helping to make them Christians. We know of nothing in the history 
of Christ's Church from the time of the Apostles downward which would lead 
us to expect a blessing upou such a pusillanimous treatment of the word of 
God. Tlien a^iaiu consi<ler the case of the teacher himself. If he were a 
Hindu or Mahommedan, it is painlul to think of the amount of hatred or 
contempt of our sacred volume, which merely by tone and gesture he might 
display before his pupils. If he were a Ciu'istian with any earnestness of 
character, how distressing would be his position in being forbidden to make 
plain the great and blessed truths whicli Itevelution unfolds and to lead to the 
Saviour those, iti whom from the I'elation in which he stood to them, he could 
not fail of being deeply iuletested." 

Proposal of a Hindu Newspaper. — TIie/7i(?ia7iiJe/orm«r quotes 
from the Paridarshak, one of the beat conducted and most popular 
Bengali newspapers, the following remarkable proposal : 

" The British Government has been establishing Schools in the different parts 
of the country for the diffusion of knowledge among its people, yet the total 
want of religious instruction in those seminaries has not failed to produce the 
most mischievous consequences. Most of the students of those schools turn out 
at last to be immoral and unprincipled. The mcked surely has no hope of 
happiness in the next world, and if our Government wisliea to render its &ul>> 
jects happy in the life to come, let it immediately begin to introduce religious 
instruction into its gchools throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
The evil conduct of youn^ Uengal of the present day affords another strong v- 
^ment for the introduction of religious instruction into the schools of the 
country. ...Wcare aware that the educated young menof Government echooh 
and colleges study the Bible in private. The Bible is the best of books in the 
Bnglish language, and its pure morality and refined precepts reform the cjiarao- 
ter and produce mildness and hnmiiity in those that are instructed in it. The 
Bible is heAd in mndh reverence by the English, and is esteemed by them as a 
precious jewel. If then a book compiled from the best parts of the Bible were 
iDtrodnced as a text-book into all the schools and colleges of this country, wo 
think no ohjection could ever be raised a.gsinst it, uul noreotcr we dare say 
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Hindu boy would be most wLllin^ to read it." Paridankah. (Quoted ia 
Jiidian Reformer) July 85. 

A great deal has been said about the unfitness of heathens to 
teach the Scriptures. The parts most necessary are, however, those 
which least need explanation — " be may run that readeti." What 
Owen teiTQB " the seLf-evidencing powe^' of the Scriptures, not to 
speak of the influence of the Holy Spirit which may accompany 
the Word, will hare a strong e^^, independently of any human 
testimony. As a general rule, Hindus, except those who hiive come 
in contact with European infidels or persons who have imbibed 
their spirit, will not oppose the Scriptures nor seek to turn them 
into ridicule It must be admitted, however, that this does not 
hold good with renpect to Muhanunadans. 

Encoaragement to Education. — " In all coimtries," says the late 
Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, " a knowledge that it pos- 
sesses an actual and immediate commercial value ia the most active 
agent in promoting a desire for education. Here, as regards the 
great mass of the people, it may be said to be the only agent, and, 
when this fails an almost {<otal indifference to school instruction is 
the natural result. The cai bono question would find a h^ more 
hearty response amongst the lowest classes yet reached by our schools, 
were more attention paid to the orders of Government by which a 
preference is directed to be given to those applicants for entploy- 
laent in the inferior gi'adfis of the Public Service, who possess at 
least an elementary knowledge which may be acquired in the ham- 
blest school. It ia the complaint of the Inspectors that thfese orders 
have remained, in too many cases, a dead lett^."* 

A Bengali newspaper, the Paridarakak, quoted in the Indian 
Reformer, bears the following testbnony : 

" In the year 1S55, Government issued an order that all situations, the emol- 
umeuts of which ac« more tluin so. rupees, should be given to educated persons 
only. Of what use has that order been ? If GoTefnment will enquire it will 
And that there are no educated men iu the courts. Whose fault' then is it ? 
Does the Government think thiit tlie people will reat satisfied with the iucessant 
showeriujt down of orders and circulars ? Is it not necessary to enquire whether 
those orders have been obeyed ?" December 9lk 1861, 

In the Madras Presidency Sir Charles Ttevelyan gave such an im- 
pttlse to the competitive system, that in March 1860 there were no 
fewer than 3372 candidates for the Uncovenanted Civil Service 
Examination. Soon after his departure, it is to be regretted, that 
a rule was passed that no such examination was required for ap- 
pointments of which the salaries did not exceed Rupees 25 per 
mensem. Tbua the stimulus was withdrawn from probably four- 
fifths of the situations in the Presidency. 

The competitive system, besides the encouragem ent it would 

• Report for 1859-00 p. i3. 

21 
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give to education, would tend powerfuliy to diminish the corrup- 
tion which 80 notoriously prevails in Courts and Cutcherries. Ap- 
pointments, in many cases, are regularly bought and sold. The 
men who give the largest sum or will pay monthly the largest 
proportion of their salaries, or some relatives for whom they wish to 
provide, are recommended by the principal native subordinates. 
in all cases the latter endeavour to secure that only their own 
creatures shall be appointed, so that complaints of fraud and ex- 
tortion may be suppressed or rejected as groundless. Where their 
superiors sincerely wish to encourage educated men, every effort 
is made to persuade them that such persons cannot be obtained or 
are otherwise disqualified. Even should one he appointed, the fol- 
lowing result, mentioned in the ParidarshaJc, not unfrequently 
takes place : 

" The Courts are tilled with thieves. If a respectable man gets ioto tliera, 
iliose tliievea become his deadly foes. He is then reduced to the necessity of 
either resigning, or joining the thieves. There is no other alternative." 
CEYLON. 

Education in this Island is controlled by the Central School 
Commission, somewhat similar to the Boards or Councils of Educa- 
tion in India, abolished by the despatch of Sir Charles Wood. It 
was established by Governor Stewart Mackenzie in 1841. One well 
known regulation is, that the Bible shall be read daily during the 
first hour ; but attendance is optional With scarcely an exception, 
all the children attend. 

BngHah Education,— The Governor's Minute stated that it waa 
^ the duty of the Commission " to promote the education in the 
English language of their fellow subjects of all religious opinions 
in the Colony." Hence for a few years vernacular education was 
ignored. The Island authorities seem to have adopted the erroneous 
idea (;o which Macaulay's Minute gave rise, while they were either 
ignorant of, or disregarded, the explanation which he subsequently 
gave as President of the Ben^ Council of Education. 

In January 1845 the Rev. D. J. Gogerly urged upon the School 
Commission that Government should also undertake 'edacation in 
the native languages. A Vernacular Normal Institution waa es- 
tablished, and gradually a number of schools were opened. 
Changes took place. The later Presidents have been strong 
Anglicists. Indeed, one of them, Sir Charles Macarthy, the present 
Governor, at the International Statistical Congress of ISGOentertained 
the hope, that if education in the Island progressed in the same 
ratio during the next half century a change m tlie vernacular, simi- 
lar to that which took place in Gani, would be the result.* 

' Report, Pago 84. Recent investigatiops into the " Science of Language," ap- 
peir to modify coiwidHrably the common Opinion with respect to the change in 
OauL From the poBition which Sir ChBrlea Macarthy occnpied in Ceylon, his inter- 
coaree witli the people waa confined chiefly to a few Anglicised Natives in the principal 
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It is not surprising therefore that Vernacular Education was con- 
ducted in very Iialf-heai'ted spirit First the native Normal School 
was sliut up. Kext the Report for 1858-59 contains the following 



" The subject of Vei-iiAcuIar Edacatiou tliroiigh the ngenoy of the Commis- 
sion, is beset with so many difficulties, of which the impossibility of exercising 
Ihe requisite supervision over the teachers themselfes, is by no means the least, 
that the Gomiuission entertain serious thoughts of (liscontiDiiing it altogether." 

Happily the eiforts of some of the members prevented this ex- 
ti-eme measure being taken. 

Resnlts of Enerliah Edncation. — The principal Educational esta- 
blishment in the Island is Queen's College, Colombo. It is affiliated 
to the Calcutta University. The report of the School Commission 
forlH*iO-61, thus mentions the position its students took in the 
entiunce examination of 1861 : 

" It appears that 67"fi per cent, of the whole number of canditlates were auo- 
cessM, and of the Ceylon candidates 69'2 per cent. Of the whole number 6^^ 
per cent, were placed in the First Division, while of the Ceylon Candidates 
a proportion equivalent to S4'S per oeut. obtained this distinction. Only oim. 
Institution, the Madiissa College, had a larger proportion of Candidates placed 
in the First Division than Queen's College." 

The superior education thus afforded has enabled several persons, 
both of European descent and natives, to fill with credit honorable 
positions in the Civil Service and in other Departments. But it is 
to be feared tliat a considerable amount of evil has been done by 
the multiplication of inferior Enslish Schools. Natives who pick 
up even a few English words consider manual labour to be degrad- 
ing, and would rather endure the most abject poverty than work, 
Tliere are now numbers in the island hanging about in the hope 
of eventually obtaining some " situation." It may be said that 
stem necessity will teach them more correct views ; but each indi- 
vidual is slow to learn the lesson, and during the years he spends 
in idleness he is apt to acquire habits which will effectually pre- 
vent his ever becoming a useful member of society. 

The late Sir Henry Ward expressed the following views on 
English Education in North Ceylon : 

" It is well worthy of consideration whether the place of the Missionary educa- 
tion estsblishment (at Jaffna) should be supplied by some Government estnhlish- 
ment of a similar nature, or whether the money voted for the Wesleyan and other 
Missions, which still maintain Schools, will sufGce. Without anticipating the 
opinions of the Council upon this point, I beg to record my own, that whatever 
system be adopted, it should not be gratuitous, and that the amount required 
from each scholar should be sufficient to put some check upon the too easy 
acquisition of the rudiments of knowledge, which fills eveiy Government office 
with noisy applicants for place, and strips the fields of that labour which is the 
real source of wealth in a country, four-fifths of which are still uncultivated. 
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The results of the experience of the last thirty years have, in tbe opinion of the 
most competent juttgea, been anything but ftivournble to too extensive a scheme 
of education. It liaa not tended to disseminate Christianity, or to dieck vice, 
while it has ^veu an unhappy celebrity to the Tamil English Juries, compos- 
ed of men whom a smattering of English raises above the employments to which 
they were born, without fitting them for any other ; and has led to a system 
of foi^eries and peraonntious, which are more prevalent in the Northern Province 
than in any other." 

GraQt-in-Ald System. — This is probably the educationaJ question 
which haa attracted most attention in the Island during the last 
four yewB. Under the Qovemment of Sir Henry Ward, the School 
Commission had to frame Qraut-in-Aid Rules. This they professed 
to do gladly ; but with the Qovemment iieutrality so often exhibit- 
ed, all schools supported wholly or in part by any Religious Society 
or Missionary body were excluded. As the Bishop of Colombo re-" 
marked with reference to this regulation of the School Commission, 

" If their single object had been, to strangle ths measure in its very birth, and 
blight every geiteroio aspiration for the good of the Colony, and the improve- 
ment of the Native races, they could not have adopted a ajslem more sure to 
impede the very work they are appointed to promote." 

One of the i-eaaons aasigned for the exclusion was the following : 

"FeelinKas they do, tliat it is the very essence of the institution of Uis- 
Bionary bodies, of whatever creed or denomination, to do the utmost to prosely- 
tise the natives of the Island to that pecidiar creed or denomination, the Com- 
mission feel that they would only effect a double mischief, and perpetrate a 
donble wrong, by granting to those bodies any portion of the funds, confided 
nnder special instructions, and for apecia] purposes to themselves. For while 
on the one band, such destinations of their funds would be a departure from 
the fundamental principles of their oritiinal constitution. It would, on theMitber, 
be but a sorry benefit, if any benefit at all, to the Missionary body who would 
be its recipients. For I need hardly point out tlint the very Rrst condition 
of success, on the part of any Missionary body, is, that its motives and design 
shall be considered perfectly free and pure, by the people on whom it is destin- 
ed to operate and who always look with a jealous and suspicious eye on any 
connection, direct or indirect, existing or supposed, between such Religious 
bodies, and the Civil Government under which they live." 

The Madras Journal of Education justly remarks, 

" Secular Education alone shall receive no Kid from it (the Ceylon Grovem- 
ment); neither shall secular education, corrected by Keligious Instruction of the 
shade of the Society maintaining the school, be promoted. Nothing other theo 
Beligion which the Commission considers of a neutral tint shall be taken by the 
hand. Better ignorance, dense, deadening, than intelligence unless it be shaded 
off to meet one contracted view. So narrow -minded a policy mu»t be wrong." 
March, 1861. 

It may also be stated that the observationB abont the jealous eye 
with which the people regard any connection between, religious 
hodi&s and the Civil Govenuuent, show gross ignorance of the fedings 
of the Singhalese. 
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On a motion being made in the L^islative Council that Oi-anta 
should be given to aJI fichools, whether connected with Missionary 
bodies or not, the restriction was removed by the School Commis- 
sion ; but immediately " Supplementarj' Rules" were framed such 
as were ^most unanimou^y rejected both by Protestants and 
Kojnan Catholics. Petitionshave been addressed, but without success, 
for Grants-in-Aid on the same terms a-s either in India or England, 

It will be seen that the Island authorities are following, in a 
small way, the course puraued by the Bombay Dii-ector of Public 
Instructiou. Under Sir Bartle Frere, a change will probably take 
place in the Western Presidency ; but it is to be feared that Ceylon 
must wait. 

Want of a Medical School. — In rural districts in Ceylon when 
a person breaks his leg, the potter is summoned. Bamboo splints 
are placed round the limb, with a coating of clay, As allowance 
is not made for the swelling that takes place, it not unfrequently 
happens that mortification ensues, and the patient dies. Sickness, 
in many cases, is attributed to evil spirits. A devil-dancer is, there- 
fore, called in, and an attempt is made to propitiate the malignant 
beings by offerings and various ceremonies. As the orgies last the 
whole night, and the sick are exposed to the dew and wind, the 
consequences are sometimes fatal. 

There are some superior Medical OfScere, educated at Calcutta, 
supported by Government in the principal towns ; but numerous 
pi-actitioners of a lower grade are required for villages. The late 
Dr. Elliot, Principal Civil Medical OfBcer, contemplated the esta- 
blishment of a Medical School to raise up such men. The design, 
however, was abandoned after his death. In India even the Rajput 
state of Jyepore is about to establish a Medical School to prepsre 
Native Doctors of three gi-adeg ; much more might something be 
done in, one of the largest and most flourishing of the British Colonies. 
Educational Statistics for 1860-61. 
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Books relating to India published in Britfiln andtbe United States 

in 186). 
Aeland'a Manners and Customs of India, New Ed. I2mo. 23. Murray. 
Arnold's Book of Good Counsels, from the Sanskrit, 8vo, 5a. Smith 

& Elder. 
Aufrecht, Halayudha's Abhidhanaratnamala ; a Sanskrit Vocabulary, 

8vo. 188. WiUiams & Xorgata. 
Awaa-I-Hind ; or a Voice from the Ganges, post 8va 58 Man- 
waring. 
Benson's Indinn Resources Applied to the Development of India, 

8vo Is. &nith & Eldfff. 
Brahmins and Pariahs ; an appeal by Bengal Indigo Manu&ctu- 

rers, la. Ridgway. 
Bii^s, The Nizam : his History and Relations with British Govern- 
ment, 2 vols. 428. Quaritch. 
British Settlers in India, Memorial delivered to the Secretary of 

State, 8vo. la. Ridgway. 
Brown's Memorials ; Crushed Hopes crowned in Death 8vo. 5s. Nis- 

let. 
Browne (Rev. J. C.) The Punjab and Delhi in 1857 : a Narrative, 

2 vols. Post 8vo. 2l8. Blachwood. 
Cleghorn's Forests and Gardens of South India, 8vo. 12a. W. H. 

Allen, 
Coffee Planting in Ceylon by Aliquis, Taylor & Francis. 
Delhi, Histoiy of the Siege of, by an officer who served there, 8vo. 

6s. Gd. Black. 
Forbes, Duncan, Grammar of the Bengali Language 8vo. 128. Gd. 

W. H. Alhn. 
Smaller Hindustani and English Dictionaiy, imp. IGmo^ 

128. W. H. Allen. 
Foulkes, Hindu Systems and Sects, translated from the Tamil, 8vo. 

28. Williams tfe Norgate. 
Gangooly, Life and Religion of the Hindoos, 12mo. 6«. Gd. Boston, 

U.S. 
Geological Survey of India under the Direction of T. Oldham, vol. 2 

Part 2, (Calcutta) 168. WiUimiis & Norgate. 
Guide to Indian Investments, 8vo. Is. Truhner. 
Habersack, Converaational Hindustani Phrases, 32mo. 2«. Gd. 

Simpkin. 
Hare, Development of the Wealth of India ; with Notes, Is. Mac- 

millan. 
Hindu Pantheon, (Plates Illustrating the) edited by Rev. A. P. 

Moor, 4to. 3Ie. 6d. Williamis Alfw-gate. . 
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Hyder Jung Bahadoor, Key to Hindustani, Easy method of ac- 
quiring Hindustani, 12mo. OS. Madden. 
Ikhwanu-S-Safa, translated into Hindustani, New Edition, revised, 

roy. 8vo. 12s. Gd. W. H. Allen. 
Indian Army and Civil Service List, January and July, 1861. 

12mo. each 6a. Allen & Co, 
Indian Army, Truth about, and its Officers, by Hydaspes, 8vo. 

2s, Sitnphin. 
Indigo and its Enemies ; or Facts on both sides, by Delta, la. Ridg- 

way. , 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 7. No. 1. lis. 

New Haven U. S. 
Judson (Emily C.) Life and Letters of, by A. C. Kendrick, 8vo. 

Sa. 6d. Nelson. 
Koran, (ITie) translated with Notes by Rev. J. M. Bodwell, 8vo. 

!()«;. Gd. WiUiams & Norgate. 
Le Bas Prize Essay, 1860, Patterson on Caste 8vo. 48. Gd. Smith 

& Elder. 
Lee (W. W.) Guide to the Examination of the College of Fort 

William, 8vo. 10a. 6d. Williams & Norgate. 
Leslie (Mary E.) Heart Echoes from the East, Sacred Lyrics &;c 

8vo. 3s. Gd. kisbet. 

"Mias Leslie" 8aya the Friend of India, " is the beat of our few Anglo- 
ludian poets." One piece may be quoted as a specimen of the Volume. 

" Hangeth ray soul on Thee !" 
Night Cometh, and I softly fall asleep 
Upon thy breast; and morning breezes sweep. 
Laden with frngrance to them only known. 
And I awake, and find mj arms still thrown 
Around Thee lovingly ; and all the day 
I nestle closely, and my lipa aye say, — 

Hangeth my soul on Thee ! 

Thy hand supporteth me, 
£Ue my weak anus would soon unloose their hold, 
And I should slip adown upon the wold, 
And wander losing sight of Thee and heaven. 
My feet with nigged flints all red and riven ; 
Now safely rest I, feelinfi; fear nor care. 
Since in Thy arms Tli'ou dost the feeble bear : 

Thy hand supporteth me I 

My Father, carry me 
"Whither Thou wilt ; through regions wild and drear, 
Through floods of waters, with no land to cheer 
My pining vision ; or into thick night 
So dark that neither moon nor starry light 
May shine upon me, lighthig with a silunce. 
The rocks, the sands, the watery, waste expanse. 

Through which Thou carriest me. 
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Father, I reat on The«, 
And while my face is hid upon Thy breaat. 
And I uato Thy heart am closely prest, 
'J'he love-full beatings of that heart shall chase 
Each lurking fear from its dim biding place ; 
What power can hurt me since Thy heart Ijeats warm. 
Since ever thus Thy strong and mighty arm 
Gently enfoldelh me F 
" Hangeth ray soul on Thee 1" 
Throughout tliis holy Sabbath's quiet time. 
From bUishing sun-rise till the sim-aet chime. 
My heart has kept repeating wbisperingly, 
These cbild-like words of precious memory ; 
And evennore, as if antiphonal, 
Thy voice has answered to my spirit's call : — 
" My hand supporteth Thee !" 
Long Rev. J. Strike but Hear : the Ind^ System in Lower Ben- 
ga,l, 38. Hay. 

McGowan (A. T.) Tea PIa,nting in the Outer Himalajah, ta. 
Smith & Elder. 

Mather (Cotton) Qlossaiy, Hindnataai and English, to|New Test 
and Psalma, 8vo. 7s. LoTtgman. 

Mahomet, Life of, by W. Muir, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo. 425. Smith & 
Elder. 

" With Introductory Chapters on the Original Sources for the Biography of 
Mahomet, and on the Pre-Islamite History of Arabia." This work, based on 
careful investigation of the earliest Arabian authorities, is well worthy of the 
attention of all interested in the prophet of Mecca. " lOie Testimony borne 
by the Koran to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures." (2ud Edition, North In- 
dia Tract Society, Allahabad) is an excellent Tract by the same author. It 
refutra the prevailing idea that Mahomet charged the Jews and Christians with 
corrupting the Word of Qod. 

Memorial Yolume of the American Foreign Missions, 8vo. lOs. Gd. 
Boston, U. S. 

A Ueview, by Dr. R. Anderson, of the first fifty years of the Foreign Mis- 
sions of the American Board. This Volume contains the lesults of a vast 
amount of Missionary experience. 

It should have a place in eveiy Missionary libraiy. Copies may be obtained 
through Sampson Ixiw & Co. Ludgate Hill, London. 
Muller (Max) Lectures on the Sdence of Language, 12«. Longman. 
Throws much light on Eastern Languages. 

Moore fW.) A Manual of the Diseases of India, 12mo. 58. 
Churchill. 
Norton (J. B) Nemesis : a Poem. 8vo. 3s. 6(Z. Ricluirdaon. 
Overland Guide to Travellers — India, Australia, and China, 8vo. 
28. Ward & lock. 

Rogers (E. H.) How to speak Hindustani ; a Guide to Conversa- 
tion, I2mo. Is. Gd. W. H. Allen. 
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Sadi, Qulistau of Sliaik Saday, by Major R. P. Andersou, 8vo. 
40s. WiUiama & Norgate. 

Tennent (Sir J. E.) Sketches of the Natural Hietory of Ceylon, 

8vo. 128. Qd. Longman. 

Wilder {R. G.) Mission Schools in India, S^'O. 68. 6(i. JV'ew York. - 
Numerous testimonies to the value of Schools as a branch of Mis- 
sionary labour, 

Williams (Monier) Study of Sarsirit, in Relation to Mission 
Work, 8vo. 28. Wiiliavis & Norgate. 

India. 

Eagliah Newspapers —The first English Newspaper published in. 

India was Hiekey's Calcutta Journal, which appeared in 1781. The 
oldest paper still in existence is the Bengal HurkaTu,, established 
in ] 795. In 1832 there were 3 daily and 2 weekly ne^i^papera 
published in Calcutta, and two daily papers in Bombay. The Mur- 
Icaru. bad the largest circulation, the avera^ issue of the daily EUtd 
tri-weekly editions combined being 1500.* 

Till 1835, when Macaulay wrote his celebrated Minute, the Press 
was under strict censorship. Indeed, a Calcutta Editor, Mr. J. Silk 
Buckingham, was summarily deported from India. Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, while temporarily holding the office of Governor-General, set 
the Press at Uberty. The following is one passage from his Minute : 

" It ciirnot be tliat we are permitted by Divine authority to be here mere- 
ly to collect the revenue oF the eounlry, pay tbe establishments necessary to 
keep possession,' and get into debt to supply the deficiency. We are, doubtless, 
here for higher purposes, one of whioli is to pour the enlightened knowledge and 
civilisation, the arts sod adencea of Europe over the land, and thereby improTO 
the condition of the people. Nothing, surely, is more likely to conduce to these 
euds tlian the hberty of the Press." 

The above step was regarded with much disfavour by the Court 
of Directoi-s ; but it was felt that a return to the old system was 
impossibla In 1857, however. Lord Canning re-established the 

■ censorship for a year. The first paper " warned" wa.s the Friend 
of India, which was at " the head of the Indian Press both for 
circulation and influence, and bad always supported, with a single ex- 
ception, the general pobcy of successive Indian administrations." It 
was then edited by Mr. H. Mead. The offence was an nxticle, entitled 
" The Centeuaiy of Plaasey," containing the following paragraphs : 

* " It may also be alleged against us that we have deposed the Kings, and 
ruined the nobles of India, but why should the world sigh over that result ? 
Monarchs who always took the wnges, but seldom performed the work of Gov- 
ernment, and aristocrats who looked upon authority as a personal right, and 
have never bean able to comprehend what is meant by the sovereignty of the 
people, are surely better out of the way. No Englishmen in these days de- 
plores the wars of the Roses, and would like to see the Cliffords and Warwicka 

* Fiimd of India, 80(A Xay 1861. 
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netored again to lire, rranoe bean with calmness the loss of her old no^'fy ; 
Europe at large makes ateady contributions to the list of kings out of eraploy- 
ment. Had prirtoes and rajahs ia Hindustan been worth conser?iiig they 
irould haive retained their titles and power. The class speedily dies out in the 
natural course of mortality, and it is not for the benefit of soraety that it slionlJ 
be renewed. 

"Array the evil against the acknowledged good : weigh the brakes pledges, 
the.rmiied families, the impoverished ryots, the imperfect justice, against the 
nrissibnary and the schoolmaster, the railway and the steam engiue, the abolition 
of Suttee, and the destruction of the Thugs, and-dedare in which scale the 
balance lies 1 For every anna that we have taken from the noble we have re- 
turned a rupee to the trader. We have saved more lives in peace, than we 
have sacrificed in war. We have committed mauy blunders and crimes ; 
wrought evil by premeditation and good by instinct, but when all is summed - 
up, the award must be in our favour. And with the passing away of the present 
doud, there will dawn a brighter day both far England and India. We shall 
strengthen at the same time our hold upon the soil and upon the hearts of the 
people ; tighten the booda ot eooqiiest and of mutual interest. The land mnst 
be throwa open to the capital and enterprise of Europe ; the ryot Ufted by de- 
grees out of his misery, and made to feel that be ia a man if not a brother, and 
eveiywhere heaven's girts (A climate and circumstance made the most of. The 
first Centenary of Plasaey was ushered in by the revolt of the native army, the 
second may be celebrated in Bengal by a respected Government, and a ChiistiaB 
population," 

A± Baogalcwe a newspaper was suppresBed for repriDtio^ tlie 
above arti^e. A few other papers were warned or'fined ; the hcenae 
of the Hurkaru was withdrawn for a short time. The measure ^- 
cited bitter feelings against Lord Canning, and the results certainly 
were not such an to recommend its adoption, on any future occasion. 
In the Punjab, Sir John Lawrence acted mudi rofcxe wisely, taking 
the Press into his con£dence, ajid making it the medium of diffo- 
sing the earliest and most authentic information. 

Mr. J. B. Norton, in his "Topics for Indian Statesmen," forcibly 
shows the importance of the Indian Press : 

" It is now well seen that of the two countries, India and England, the Tonner 
really stands more in need of a free Press than tlie latter. In England, independ- 
ent of the Press, there are very many checks against bad, end guaranteea for 
good, Ghivernment. There is a mighty public, there isa crowded popidation; the 
most rapid means of communication ; business is done in the eye of the public ; 
Fariiament ventilates all topics. Public speeches do the same during the recess. 
1^ courts of justice are closely watched by an upright intelligent Bar. There 
the pubUc purse-strings are held by the nation ; there the princijiles of Gov- 
ernment are fiiUy understood ; there the people are of the most independent 
spirit — have an .unconquerable love of freedom ; and there every job that 
is perpetrated is agitated against. But in India, where the Government pro- 
fesses, to be despotic, though it designates itsdf a ' paternal desporiam ;' where 
the distances are immense ; means of locomotion in the rudest stage ; the 
people so timid and time-serving that they crouch before men in authority, anj 
lick the hand for ' master's favour ,' where the courts are social pests ; and, 
but for the IVess, no job, however gross, would ever be brought to light, it 
■taoda to reason that the only check npon the most aibiirary injustice, tli« 
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moat flagitioiu jobbery, the most paerile inoompetence, is to be lioped for 
in the freedom of tbe Press." pp. 33S,^. 

At the cloae of 1861 tbe following English Newspapers, exclusive 
of Official Oazeites, were puhlished in India : 
Behoal Pebsidewct. Daily. Twice or thrice Weekly, !tc. 



Calcotta,., 



Daily. 

...ffuriara. 

P&anix. 



Aralcan, 

Ksngoon,... 

Moolmein,,, 

Dacca, 

Allahab&d,.. 



LucltnoT, „ 
Etawsh,... . 
Agra, 



TirtM. 

Qaiette. 

Advertiter. 



Hindu Patriot. 
Indian Field, 
bengal CotioUe 

Herald. 
Rieadiif India. 
Indian Iteformer. 
Arakan Nobm. 



If. jr. OaielU. 
Allakahad Qazetle. 
Oudi QamUe. 



People'* Friend, 
Agra Weekly Segit- 



BeihilnttituleJouT- 



Heerut „ Mqfiutilile. 

Mussoorie, » 

Ltihoi«,.....,.„ Laiore Chronicle. 

S OH BAT PkBSIDBNCI. 

£0HBAY, Timet of India. Adoertiur, 

Gaietle. 



Knrrochee, Otn- Pi^er. 

Scindian. 

Foona, Deeean Eeraid. Poona O&ierver, 

Belganm 

HabbabPkbsidbnci. 

Madras, UadratTimei. 



Qtuirdian. 

Bomiay Satard^. 

Bevieie. 
Catholic Examiner. 
Indian Banner. 
Trie. 
Satt Go/iar. 



SeiganM HxweKger. 



Bangalote,.,... 

Cocbin, 

Ootacunnnd, . 



Jthenaum OSwmer, 

Examiner Bittn/fSun. 

JSadrat Adterlittr. 
Carnatie Telegraph, 
Standard. 
Herald. 

...... Courier. 

Ml... Ifeilj/herry Star. 
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Cetlon. 

Colombo Colombo Observer. 

Ceylon Times. 
Ceylon Examiner. 
There are now in India and Ceylon 7 daily papei-s, 22 published 
twice or thrice a week, and 2i weekly. The Friend of India, es- 
tablished aaa Weekly Journal in 1835, Las the largest ciroulatiou, 
' amounting at the beginning of 1861 to 3i66. 

The Indian Post Office Returns include newspapers sent from Eng- 
land aa well as those posted in the country. The circulation of 
both since 1853-54i was' as follows : 

1853-54 1,516,644 

1854-55 2,397,012 (Postage Reduced.) 
1855-56 2,921,424 
1856-67 3,455,808 
1857-58 4,918,680 
• 1858-59 6,023,976 

1859-60 4,784,028 
1860-61 4,242,684 
The feu in 1859-60 is attributable to the reduction in the num- 
ber of European troops, and the doubling of the English Postage 
via Southampton. 

In 1831, there were 205 newspapers published in England and 
Wales, 33 in Scotland, and 57 in Ireland,— total 295. In 1861 there 
weresl9in England and Wales, 138 in Scotland, 132 in Ireland, 
and in British iSes, 13, — total 1,102; showing an inci-ease of 273 
per cent, for a population which had increased during the period 
only 43 per cent. In 1830 the circulation of London newspapers 
(per annum) was 19,746,851, in 1860, 118,799,200. The circula- 
tion of newspapers in the United Kingdom in 1830 was 36,807,055 ; 
assuming the increase to be the same as in London, it would be 
in I860, 221,444,000. The circulation of the Times in 1830 was 
10,250 daUy ; in 1860, it was 53,000.* 

There are sevei-al weekly newspapers in the English language 
conducted by natives of India. The Indian Seformer, from which 
80 many quotations have already been made, is by far the best in 
every respect. It ia conducted by a Bengali Native Minister. 
Newspapers of this class might prove of the greatest value in 
making Europeans acquainted with native sentiment. The Times 
of iTidia, however, tlius describes their general tone : 

" The native press haa become thoroughly hostile to us, reciprocating hearti- 
_ly the hatred which has breathed for years in the Enghsh press. Ourselves 
grown wiser by the lapse of time, we shall now have leisure to contemplate the 
extent of the evil no waminga were sufficient to make us shun. It is with a 
feeling of positive disgust that vre take up oUr own Bast Goftar, week nftei 

• KewspapBT Pms Direotoiy. 
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week, and mark its mischieTaua rivalry of the apirit breathed until Intel.v b; tlie 
leading lilnglish joumala of Calcutta. We sotemnly warn tlie native pceas 
Hgainat the course it is entering upon. Hnppity there are examples worthy of 
its imitation in the Indian Mirror and Tadi'iit lleJbriMr. Under their present 
conduet, the Hindoo PairioC nnd the Hiil (lo/tar are doing their best to pei-pe- 
tunte ill-will between the races, and to ren<ler it eventually impossible lor the 
two to hold any relations whatever with eiioh other. We xu»l overlook each 
other's failings and treat each other's prejudices with genlienesa, and eacli 
other's person with respect; and every ivise man an<l evei^y patriotic man will 
do so, and leave, to little men of the Sir Nfordaimt Wells and I'oibes stamp 
the effort to embitter all intercourse between the races." 

Occasionally paragraphs appear, like the following extract from 
the Indian Banner, the organ of the Brahina Samaj : 

" The day must come when Indie must govern herself. It cannot be that so 
great and so intelligent a people cau remain for ever in bondage ; their eman- 
cipation from the British yoke must take place ; or Englishmen must amalga- 
mate with us and form a new and independent race, or he driven from the 
country. The Romans held Britain in subjection four hundred years. England 
has not held India half that time ; but the Itoraan supremacy in Britain came to 
an end, and so will England's in India. Eome, however, left her civilization 
behind her ; and so will Knglnud'a be grafted upon India. The West will 
awaken and vivify the East ; but it will not convert it, or make it a faC'Smile 
of itself. India has vast mental resources of her own. We have a largeness of 
idea corresponding with our territories, which England has not. We have a 
breadth of toleration, charity and all-believing simplicity unknown in the West. 
We have a richness of all the figures of speech peculiar to ourselves. Our lan- 
guage, like our vegetation, lusurintes in its wealth and seasons every subject witli 
its own aroma. We men of the East can look at the sun, whilst those of the 
West wink and blink nnd wear coloured spectacles that falsifies their vision ; 
but this magnificent portion of the terrestrial globe, this flowery nation, will yet 
find an expansion of which Qun;tand perhaps is little aware in her little narrow 
corner of the earth — the birth place of bigotry and science." 

Newspapers conducted by Europeans are not slow to notice such 
passages. The aboveiscriticiaediuthe following terras by the Bom- 
hay Saturday Review : 

" We have been found fault with by a contemporary for our censures of native 
shortcomings. Perhaps we have sometimes flogged with unfashionable severity, 
bnt it must be admitted, in extenuation, that the pupil is a very provoking one. 
It is not that he is intolerably dull or obstinate, though he is sometimes both , 
the one and the other, but that he is so exceedingly well satisfied with himself, 
and 80 thoroughly persuaded of his own innate superiority to his teachers. 

" It was only the other day that a vernacular journalist told us Europe 
had stolen all the sciences from India, Why not have gone a litUe 
further, nud accused us of steding all our languages also ? There is as 
much foundation for one charge as for the other. Similar roots of words in 
Sanskrit and En^ish are surely as good proof that Englishmen would 
never have been able to speak at all but for the ancestors of the present 
race of Hindoos, as the fact discovered and absurdly exaggerated by enthusiastic 
Oriental scholars, that at one time the people inhabiting this peoinsula had 
tnade some slight progress in the arts and sciences, is that Europe would be 
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inhabited to Ihia ('ay by tri'ies of baibarianB, but for the borrowed leant mg and 
genius of India, tW tendency of the accurate researches of modem times it 
to sliow that the obligations of early European philosophers to India have 
been preatly overrated, and that it is extremely doubtful if the indebtedneas did 
not lie on the other aide, even in this country's palmiest days. But the ' educa- 
ted' natives are evidently of opinion tliat. by virtue of a supposed pre-erain' 
enee of India, they are entitled to regard themselves as the favoured race, the 
lonis of intellect to whom Providence has entrusted the regeneration ofmaiikind. 
Their English instructors belong, they think, to a dull, good-natured, plodding 
nation, whose mission on earth has been to preserve the glorious traditions of 
Indian knowledge and to Restore them at last to their true inheritors, whose 
minds have meanwhile been lying fallow for n few centuries. They constantly 
address us with a compassiunate and irresistibly ludicrous air, that seems to say, 
' Poor fellows, yo\i have done your work as well as you could ; yon have fulfilled 
your part in life by teaching us what you know. Now, be so good as to stand 
out of the way, and you will see what intellect really can do ; for the play of 
the Indian genius is about to commence." One is reminded of Mr. Snodgrass, 
when that hero rolls up his sleeves, and announces to the awed bystanders that 
he is going to begin. 

" That the inhabitants of India may be raised in the scale of humanity, we 
sincerely hope ; but before the pupils whom we have paid for receiving a liberal 
education talk of ' driving out the English,' we advise them to honestly grapple 
with the facts of their position. These facts are not the same for Parsees, 
Mohamedana, Brahmins, and low-caste Hindoos. These communities have each 
theit conflicting interests. They may ail have a ' richness of all the figures of 
speech peculiar to themselves,' but a nation is not made by figures of speech, 
however rich. Empire is the fruit of great deeds, and not of big words ; and 
the least likely of all men to become founders of Empires are men who dream 
about a mythical past and a chimerical future, without striking a blow to free 
themselves from the grinding fttters of the present. 

" We advise our native would-be Hampdena to drop figures of speech 
for a while, and take to practically reforming the tyranny under which 
they live, a tyranny as cruel as ever existed in the world. We speak 
not of the British Government— which indeed will allow them to talk 
and write any amount of sentimental treason, not to mention bad logic, bad 
history, and bad grammar — but of the domestic slavery of caste. Ton men 
• with your ideas as large as your territories,' who look down on England 
because it is small in geoi^raphical extent, will not let one of your people cross 
the Indian Ocean without proscription. You men of ' toleration, charity, and 
all-believing simplicity,' will not sit at meat but with men of yonr own caste, 
and make slaves of your women. We do not writ« this in a spirit of insult 
— (Jod forbid — but ii^ the spirit of earnest remonstrance. We aay to these edu- 
cated natives ; — 

A.ct, act, in the living Present, 
Heart within and God o'erhead, 
" Beware of your besetting faidts of dreaminess, inordinate conceit, and love of 
empty talking. Quit yourselves as men ; be strong. Firmly follow in practice 
what you acknowledge to be right. Tell truth and shame the deril. And tell 
truth to your own souls ; do not palter with your consciences, or remain con- 
tented with a phantasmagoria of incoherent opinions, the odds and ends of de- 
sultory reading, but ground yourselves in priodples such as may stand the 
several tests of authority, that is, of great teachers, and of actual experience in 
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life. If you Would belong to a natioii, yon must firet make yourselves men. If 
you troukl ahow yourselves really enlightened speak with becoming reverence, 
not with flippant ingratitude, of the country wliich has enabled you for the first 
time to nndersland the ideas of national life, liberty, law, ' bigotry,' and pro- 
gress, and which offers to substitute the civilization of the West for jour own 
fossilized institutions. You have enormous advantages over others. Youra has 
been the royal road to learning. England has raised you at once into the posi- 
tion which we have inherited as heirs of centuries of protracted struggle. Is It 
too much, then, to ask that you should be modest, patient, resolute, striving ear- 
nestly to render yourselves worthy pupils of the nation inhabiting that * narrow 
comer of the earth,' that ' precious gem set in the silver sea,' which hiis 
filled the whole world with the splendour of its glory, and stamped for itself au 
imperishable name on the heart of every lover of freedom and progress ?" 

Vernacular Newspapers.— Numerous papers of the class are nov 
published m the Bengaland Bombay Presidencies. In Bengali there 
are 3 daily newspapers, one tri-weekly, one bi-weekly, 13 weekly, 
and 3 fortnightly. From a Qovemment return, it appears that in 
1858 there were 22 newspapers published in Urdu and Hindi in 
the North-West Provinces. Most of them appeared weekly. Bombay 
has two weekly Urdu newspapers, and a few more are published in 
other parts of India. In Quzarati 3 daily, 1 tri-weekly, 2 bi- 
weekly, and eight weekly newspapers are published in Bombay. The 
Parsees are their principal supporters. They are maintained chiefly 
for commercial purposes ; but one of them is a Parsee Punch ! Four 
of the weekly newspapers a>re published on Sunday — an indication 
of how little respect the Parsees are disposed to show to Christi- 
anity. In BomlMiy, 2 bi-weekly and 4 weekly newspapers are pub- 
lished in Marathi. Five weekly Marathi newspapers are also pub- 
lished at provinci^ towns. One is issued fortnightly by the American 
Uission. There is a weekly newspaper in Indo-Poi-tuguese publish- 
ed in Bombay. The " Benight^" Presidency deserves the title 
so &ras native newspapers are concerned. There are two admirably 
conducted by the Rev. P. Percival, Professor of Vernacular Liber- 
ature, Pt^dency College, one in Tamil the other in Telugu. 
There do not appear to be any published in either language by 
natives. The quality and low price of those issued by Mr. Pei-cival 
rendering competition almost impossible, may partly account for 
this ; but less intellectual activity is doubtless another reason. In 
Ceylon there is only one Tamil Newspaper, published fortnightly by 
the Jaffna American Mission. 

The Indian Reformer does good survice by famishing transla- 
tions of some of the articles in the Bengali Newspapers. Many of 
them have already been quoted. The following is a specimen of 
native critique during the height of the Indigo Question : 

THE DREAUINO EniTOB. 

" When will the editor of the Hurkarit give up dreaming P The more decre- 

pid Baboo is becoming, the more is the disease of dreaming gsiaing upon 

him. What he was, and what he now is,— that thoi^;ht often disturbs him. 
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Indigolied ob his understanding has been b; many years' immeriiion in the indi- 
go vat, and oppressed with the cares of his present position, it is no wonder, 
that his bright mind ^oes wandering into the paths of delusion, that his flighti- 
nesa has increased, and thiit, whether liy night or.tiy day, he is in a state of 
perpetual dreaming. The Bengal Hurkara is an old neivspaper of the country. 
iilvery body believed in the ueiva which it gave. But why is it that it has now 
lost the favour of the public ? Are the proprietors of the Hariara unwilling 
to spend money for getting early and correct news ? By no means. Their re- 
Bourcea seem to he more abundant now than in fofoier days. Wlien Govern- 
ment shut up the Hmhirit I'ress, the old Huriam felt itself disgraced, for the 
taking away of vrhich disgrace its proprietors were willing to spend any sum of 
money. But all that has proved of iio avail in tlie liands of tlie old man. 'Die 
decrepid editor commits to paper Ihe lialliiciaations of bis imbecile understand- 
ing—and the journal is consequeiiily filled with all sorts of fabrications. How 
its readers are satisfied with all this, uiother Guiiga alone )caom." ^S/iatkar, 
Srd October. 

ITie following is another quotation giveti in the Indian Refor- 
mer : 

GRATITUDE TO BttlTlSU GOVERNMENT. 

• • • « 

" The question may be asked ua, have we been sufficiently recompensed for 
surrendering our wealth, our homes, and our lives iuto the hands of British 
rulers ? It is a delicate question. When it is remembered that the birds of 
the air, though fed in the cage with cream and butter, will, when an opportuni- 
ty presents iUelf, fly away rather than remain in their prison house to partake 
of those delicacies, it is hard to believe that the people of India will for ever 
continue to be bound by the chains of British dependeuce. But on the other 
hand, when we recollect our former condition, what miseries we suffered du- 
ring the domination of barbarous Mahomedau rulers and compare them with the 
blessings ive now enjoy under the British Government, it would be impossible 
to withhold from the latter the tribute of our sincere gratitude. It cannot 
surely be pretended that oppressive as the Incorae Tax is, the inconvenience to 
which it subjects ua can, for a moment, be compared to the evib endured by our 
ancestors under tlie Nawabs who, influenced by lust, ravished the daughters of 
their subjects and brought ruin upon them. No British Indian ruler, surely, 
has ever proved so tyrannical as the relentless, cruel and shameless Surajn 
Bowla who, in order to gratify idle curiosity, used to rip up the wombs of ex- 
pectant women. The freedom vthich the inhabitants of all civilized countries 
enjoy, under the shade of just laws and varied forms of Government, are, in a 
great measure, enjoyed by us under the sway of Britain. It may be said that 
we nre only celebrating the praises of our British lords, without making any al- 
lusion to the evUs attendant upon British rule. But it is to be borne in raiod 
that, though, owing to the imbecility of some of our Governors and the cupidity 
of others, wc are subjected to some inconveniences, yet those inconveniences are 
not of such a nature as' to lead us to suppose that our present condition is worse 
than that under tyrannicjil Mahomedau rulers. As the article has already be- 
come very long, we shall take up our pen to treat of this subject on a future 
occasion. — Sajjana-Ratijana, 21H Nov. 1861. 

F. B. Outram, Esq., late Officiating Under-Secretary to Govem- 
ment, North West Frovinces, who drew up the brief Beport on the 
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Native Press, thns describes the genei'al character of the Tenmcular 
newspapers in North India : 

" The moat strikiuj; eharacteriatics of the Native Press, glancing at the re- 
turns and works before Government, aeeiu to be inBignificance aud puerility, 
want of tone and latitude of purpose. Tl<e few newspapers seem to be satisfied 
with excerpla from European journals, bHanr canards. Government notifications, 
and the movements of ftovemment officials, unprofitable tales, or scraps of my- 
thology, and oooaaionally, historical or scientifio articles, with notices of 
books,"* 

Englisll Periodicals. — The following is a list of the English Ma- 
gazines published in India, as fat as the compiler has been able to 
ascertain : 

Calcdtta. 

The Calcutta IteTiew. Quarterly. Publishers, Lepage ^ Co, 

Calcutta Christian Intelligencer. Monthly. Lepage §r ^o. 

Calcutta Christian Observer. Monthly. Baptist Mission Press. 

The Oriental Baptist. Monthly. Baptist Mission Press. 

Journal of the isiatio Society of Bengal. Quarterly. 

Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 

Mookeijee's Magazine. Monthly. 

Annals of Indian Administration. Quarterly. Serampore. 

BOMBAT. 

Oriental Christian Spectator. Edited by Rev. Dr. Wilson. Monthly, 

Ohesson and WoodhaU's Miscellany. Monthly. Cheuon |* Woodhatl. 

Elphinstone School Paper. MontUy. 

The Literary Friend. Monthly. 

Journal of Medical and Physical Science. Occasionally. 

Transactions of Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society. Occasionally. 

Transactions of Bombay Geographical Society. Occasionally. 

Madb^. 

Madras Church Missionary Record. Monthly. Office of C. M. Sociftf. 

Madras Native Herald. Monthly. Free Church Mission House. 
Madras Journal of Education. Monthly. Qraeee ^ Co. 
The Indian Watchman. Monthly. Oaniz Broihert. 
Transactions of the Madras Literary Society. Quarteriy. 
Madras Journal of Medical Science. 

Kamptee. 
News of the Churches in India. (Occasionally.) 

BANQALORE. 
The Harvest Field. Monthly. Wesleyan Mssion. 

Ceylon. 
Missionary Gleanings. Monthly. Kandy Induslrial School. 
Ceylon Church Missionary Record. Quarterly Rev. C. C. Penn, 
Journal of (>f!on Branch of the Aaiatio Society. Occasionally. 
* Selectdous front B«oiH:4*«f dovempwnt, B 
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Two oftheperioditailB, Mookerjee'a Ma^aziiie and the JUteraiy 
Friend, are conducted by Natives. 

Enf liBh Books— The want of any medium like " The PuWisher'a 
CSrcular," reiidei-s it very difficult to furnish any list of English 
hooka published in India.* Tlie following are some of the more 
impoi-tant which have appeared during the year : 

" Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy, comprising the 
Ny&ya, the Sankhya, the Vedaut ; to which is added a Discussion of 
authority of the Vedas. By Rev. K. M. Banerjea, Second Professor 
of Bishop's College, Calcutta. 

The nature of this very valuable and original work will he best 
explained by the first two paragraphs of the Preface ; 

" The objeota aimed at in the following dialoguea are, firet, to give a correct 
and authentic Btatement of the doctrines of Hindu Phiiosopiiy, and teeondly, 
to si^gest such modes of dealing with them as may prove moat eEfuctive to tbe 
Hindu mind. 

" Out first object we have attempted to ensure by citing the original autho- 
riltes, and letting tiie old Kishis apeak for themselves. The serond ^e have 
endeavoured to attain by availing ourselves in some measure of the arguments 
which advocates of contending Schools have used against each other. We have 
thus impressed Kanida, Kaptla, RimSnuja, to do battle for us against the 
Vedant, and taken advantage of Sankaricharyia powerful battery against the 
Nyiya and the Sinkhya." 

Publishers : Thacker, Spink and Co. Calcutta ; J. Hill, Allaha- 
bad ; J. Higginbotham. Madras; Thacker, Vining and Co, Bombay ; 
Williams & Norgate, London. 

Select Tracts published m India. English translations of some 
of the best Vernacular Tracts ; with an introduction containing a 
list of the Tiucts published in the various' languages of India. On 
sale at the Depositories of the Principal 'IVact Societies in India 
and Ceylon. 

Remarks os Native Education in India, in a psychological 
point of view, hy Dr. S. G. Chuckerbutty, Calcutta. 

The Pbnal Codb. With a Comraentaiy by J. D. Ma3'ne, Esq., 
Professor of Law, Presidency College, Madraa. 

" Besides comment, Mr. Mayne has added specimen forms of the mode in 
which indictmenta should be drawn up, under the sections of the Act which 
are likely to be most commonly violated."— Jfot/ro* Times. 

Medical Hints. Adapted to the European Constitution in In- 
dia, by G. T. Hunter, Esq , Bombay Medical Service. 

Synapsis of the Principles and Practice of Medicine. By 
Messrs. Barrow and Davis. Oantz Brothers. Madras. 

The Caves of Karla. Illustrated in a series of Photograpbs by 

* The oompiler will be happy to insert in foture isauas the titles of Sogluh bnoka 
paUulMd in India duriDg eo^ year, if the T«quiaite informalion he forwarded to hiin. 
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W. Johnson, M. L. P. S. with Descriptive and Historical Remarks 
by John Wilson, D. D. F. R. S. Bombay. 

Cbalk Fossils of Soxtih India. The Fossil Cephalopoda of the 
Cretaceous Rocks of Southern India, by H. F. Blandfoni, Geologi- 
cal Sui-vey of India, Calcutta. Printed for the Government of India. 
Vemacalu^ Books.— At present it is impossible to ascertain 
the number and chai-acter of the books issued from the Native 
Presses, except by personal inquiry at each e.stablishment, and even 
this does not ensure complete accuracy. It is most desirable that 
every Press in India, should be compelled to furnish two copies of 
each work published, one to Giovernment, the other to the Univer- 
sity of the Presidency. As some return, as well as for general in- 
formation, an annual list might be issued by Government in the 
form of a supplement to the Gazette,, containing the titles, sizes, 
and prices of the books, with the names of the publishers. This 
might be done at a trifling expense. It would be greatly prefera- 
ble, however, as proposed to the Government of India by the Rev, 
J. Long,* that an Examiner of Vernacular Literature should be 
appointed in each Presidency, to submit periodical reports of the 
statistics and character of the Native Press, with translations of 
articles of importance in a political point of view. 

The Bengali Press displays the greatest activity. The progress is 
very marked duringthe last forty years. The Friend of iRfUa, No, 
I. Quarterly Series, published in 1820, gives a list, with no small satis- 
fection of 27 Bengali books, issued from the Native Presses during 
the previous ten years. " Fifteen thousand volumes printed and sold 
among the Natives within the last ten yeara, a phenomenon to 
vhich the country has been a stranger since the formation of the 
fii^t, the incommunicable letters of the Vedas." 

" In 1820," says the Rev. J. Long, " there were 30 Bengali hooka 
puVdished on the following subjects, 5 on Krishna, 2 on Vishnu, 4 on 
DiiTga, 3 tales, 5 obscene, with single works on dreams, music, 
astrology, medicine, Rammohun's translations and Almanacs. From 
1822 to 1826 appeared 28 works, all with three exceptions mytho- 
logy or fiction. Matters proceeded in this train till about 1850, 
when the tide turned in favour of useful works," 

In 1832 fifty new works were published. Mr. Long gives the 
following list of books published for sale in Calcutta dming 1857, 
arranged according to subject8.-t- 

No. of Booki. No. qf Cop'm, 

Almftaacs 19 156,000 

Biography and History 15 20,159 

Christian 8 9,960 

Dramatic 8 5,250 

proposal made by Mr. I-oQg and recommended by the Bengal Ooreni- 

10 ft year should be granted tor -" s'"""'"'- -"J „.i.„i.i;-i . .. __ 

dUallowed as being eirtraviigant" hj the Snprei 



* A previous proposal made by Mr. i-oQg auu recommenoeti 07 cne ijongai uor 
ment^ ttiab £300 ft year should be granted tor an Eisminer and eafcubliahinettt 
" dUaUowed as being extravagant" \>j the Supreme GoTernment of India. 

tSelecUonji from Bccorda o£ the Bensal Gortnunent, No. XXXII. p. TIU. 
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No. of Bookt. So. qf Copiet. 





46 

13 

a» 

5 

la 

86 
19 
2» 
9 
6 
12 
1* 


146,300 
14,260 


Erotic 




4,000 
18,370 

66,160 
39,700 
24,600 
13,250 
2,950 
8,000 
16,000 




Mvthology and HindMsm... 

Moral Tales and Ethics 

Muaulman BengaU 

Natural Science* 

Newspapers 


Sanskrit— Bengali 



333 671,670 

In addition to the above, 76,950 publieatioiis were printed by 
Christians smd 7,750 by Hindus, lor gratuitoos circulation. In 
1867 there were about 40 Native Presses in Calcutta. 

" Every day almost a new volume, whethw in prose or verse," 
Bays the Indtam Beformer, " issues flrom the vernacular press, and 
Bengfdi authors are already numbered by hundreds." The works 
are said to be marked by " poverty of tJiought, meanness of concep- 
tion, and effeminacy of style. Every man who can write a decent 
letter publishes a book ; and the man who can versify in jingling 
rhyme sets himself up as a poet" 

A considerable number of books are published by Bengali ]^n- 
dit», who endeavour to push their circulation from pecuniary 
motives. These have made their way to a lar^ extent even into 
Christian Schools. Prepared by orthodox Hindus, Vedantists, or 
men without any fixed religious principles, the morality inculcated 
is very low. In some which have the largest circulation there is 
no reference to God ; but a child is told to behave iu such and such 
■a manner, or others will be informed of his conduct, and no one will 
speak to him. Another work is an imitation of " Phulmani and 
Karuna" by the late Mre. Mullens. An attempt is made to copy 
the character of the heroine, omitting all reference to her Chris- 
tianity. Any alleged superiority of style is very poor compensation 
for the absence of Christian sentiment. 

Between O^cutta and Peshawar lithographic presses are to be 
found iu every lar^ town, and great nimibers of books are printed. 
A literature is springing up in Hindi and Urdu. Formerly both 
languages were utterfy despised, the Hindu caring only for 
Sanskrit, and the MuhammadJan for Persian. Publications iu the 
lattor language have, however, still a large circulation, especially In 
the Punjab. Many of them are said to be very objectionable — the 
worst pieces of BjTon being " purity itself compared with them. 
The American Presbyterian Mission commenced an expui^ted 
series ; but the cheaper editions sold by the uatives are in gen- 
eral uab. 
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Punjabi is the language of common life in the Punjab. Urdu 
ajid Hindi are alone used in Government offices and taught in Qov- 
enimeut Schoola. Still, Punjabi books, in Persian character, are 
published in large numbers by the people themselves. 

The native press in the Bombay Presidency is active, but no 
returns, so iar as the compiler can ascertain, hAve been published. 
In 1855 one hundred and fifty different works in Tamil, Telugu, 
Hindustani, and Persian, were printed by 32 Native Presses in 
Madras. 

SCRIPTUBES. 

The following copies of the Sciiptures were printed during 18C1. 
Society. Laiiguage. Title. Copies. 

Calcutta Bible Society. Bbhoali. Bible. 750 



do. 
do. 
do. 




da, 
do. 
do. 


Old Testameiit 

PaalDis. 

Proverbs. 




1,250 
5,000 
10,000 

17,000 


do. 




Nbpalssb. 


Liike and Acta. 




GOO 


do. 




Pwo Kabek. 


Psabna, Daniel and Jonah. 


1,000 


do. 
North India Bible So- 
ciety. 

do, 
do. 

American Bible So- 


HIBDL 

do. 
do. 

do. 


Pioverba. 

Geneels, Exodvui 1~XX. 
PiialmB and Proverbs. 
IsaUh. Jer. XX. chapters. 
Daniel. 


6,000 

2,000 
2,000 

2,000 



Bible Tranalation So- 
ciety. 
North India Bible So- 

American Bible So- 


Ubbu. 

Pdnjabi. 
do. 

do. 


LuXe and Acta. 

Acts.' 

Lake. 


2,000 

6,000 
6,000 

B,000 

16,000 


Bombay Bible Society. 


GCZARATI. 




{1)2000 


do. 




600 


MadTBfl Bible Society. 


Telcoit. 


Exodus. 


^000 



Jaffha Bible Soiuety. 



Colombo Bible SotMj. Sikshaijbk 



Exodus. 


^000 


I^lms, 


8,000 


Mark. 


10,000 


Luke. 


B,om 


John. 


6,000 








2fl,000 


Bible 8to. 


*,000 


Lube,Aat8, Eomans, 


6,000 


Proverba. 


6,000 


Psahns. 


1,000 


Mark. 


2,000 




17,000 


Bible. 


(1)3,000 
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It will be seen from the above, that 7,750 Bibles, 3,250 Old 
Testaments, and 94,000 Portions of Scripture, were printed during 
the year. Total 105,000. 

Bible Societies in India and Ceylon. 





Hon). 


Salt,. 


Exptndi 
ture. 


Printed. 


NB.t 

Olrctttatai. 




£ 


£ 


£ 






Calcutta Bible Society... 


477 


395 


983 


23.300 


29,288 


Bible Translation Society. 




• 


• 


2.000 


13,400 


North India Bible Society. 


617 


191 


1,222 


16,000 


22,751 


American Bible Society... 


* 


• 


• 


17,000 


981 


Bombay do. 


3 12 


187 


863 


2,.500 ! 


7,935 


Madras do. 


1025 


217 


3000 


45,000 


52,091 


Jaffna do. 


43 


5 


113 


3,000 


4,806 


Colombo do. 


# 


» 


• 


3,000? 


2,317t 


Kandy do. 


33 


22 


79 





3,175 


105,000' 137,01*1 



The Calcutta Bible Society has published for the first time 
a complete edition of the Bengali Scriptures in one volume 8vo. The 
Tamil Bible 16mo. is the smallest Indian version yet printed. 

The manuscript of the translation of the New Testament into 
Pushto, the language of the Afghaiis, was finiahed during the year. 
The printing is progressing, though somewhat slowly. 

Oircnlation. — The Sctiptures are circulated in India chiefly by 
the Agents of the Missionary Societies. Other means, however, are 
also employed. 

C<)LP0RTAQE. — ^The most extensive system of Colportage is that 
carried on by the Madras Bible Society, under the superintendence 
of Mr. T. Hedger, Trichinopoly. 1 7 Colporteurs during the year visit- 
ed 64,9i3 houses ; 1,933 Scripture portions were given gratuitously, 
and 9,311 were .sold, reaUsing Rs, 422-U-3. The Calcutta Bible 
Society employed 5 Colporteurs in Bengal, during the year ; and 
eight special Colporteurs were engaged during the last cold seasoo 
to go over the long deserted districts lying to the North and South of 
the Ganges in North-East Bengal. Numerous grants of money and 
Scriptures were made to Miassionaries travelling among the vil- 
lages, and outlying districts of the country. 

The North India Bible Society employed three Colporteurs in 
the North- West Provinces, and one in the Punjab, in addition to 
which book-shops were opened at Allahabad and Benares. At 

" No Botnnu. t During 1860, 

_ i Books Bie in some eaaet entered twice under tUs head, first as issued by the So- 
ciety which publishes them, and BBOWidJy by anoUut Society which actually plitoeH 
Uiem in the hands of tho people. 
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Lahore the proportion of the readers of the different characters ap- 
peared to be Persian, 3, Punjabi, 2, Hindi, 1. 

Sis Colporteure were employed by the Bombay Bible Society, 
and eight Catechiata of the Amei-ican Board of Missions were taken 
into temporary empW, An agent was sent to the Coast of Arabia. 
Two Colporteurs in Bombay sold during the year 691 copies of 
the Scriptures, 

Sevenagentsemployedforlonger or shorter periods by the Jaffna 
Bible Society, visited 10,823 houses, gave away 2755 portions of 
Scripture and sold 1439. 

Sale of Scriptures. — The last Report of the Baptist Mission in 
India contains a gi'nphic description of the mode of selling the 
Scriptures, from the journal of the Rev, J. Evans of Delhi : 

" We take aar stand under a tree in the midst of tlie me\a. Mr. Williams 
bea;in3 to spenk and bis powerful voice sooq attrncts tlie attention of the crowd 
now rushing down to the temples. A large assembly is soon collected. The 
preacher grows more and more earnest nnd pressing in his aopenU, and the 
people begin to feel an interest in tbe truth. The Rrat preachin<; cl ses, and 
the sale of books commences. 'A gospel for one anna [lid.) and a tract for 
one pice,' (,^d.} is the cry, ajjain and nS'''^"> ^^^ "^ one comes forward to buy, 

" Yet we persevere, and after a few more explanations and exhortations, one 
more courai;eoiis than the rtst, resolves to buy a book at nnv rate, and now the 
example having been set, tlie more timid begin to gather courage. The knots from 
the turbans nn4 cloths are soon untied, and the cry on all sides is ' give to me, 
give to me.' The sale is over, — several of those present leave, and new coraera 
take their place. Mr. Oregson stands up to preach, — the crowd is all atten- 
tion, — the sin and folly of idolatry are exposed, and the people are urged to 
flee to Christ, the only Saviour. 

" Prraching the Gospel ia again over, — and selling gospels again begins. 
The old rry is repeated ' A. gospel for one anna.' A few more books go, and 
thou good old Thakur Dass of Chitnura tells hia countrymen of the Saviour 
he has found. He is perfect in the village dialeiit, and the poor hear liim 
gladly. He chants and sings the praises of Jesus, till the people are evidently 
moved ; then he closes with a homely appeal, — and again up go the books. 
Some 18 or SO are again disposed of, and then the seller turns preneher. 

" The crowd is by this time immense, — a tobacco -seller close by begins to 
fear that the crowd will completely blockade his stall, and shut out his pur- 
chasera. It is soon so, — and he grows angry and clamorous with the i)eople, 
who tell him thiit they are standing on the high way, which is free for all. He 
appeals to me, and says his loss will be very great. Taking out a handful of 
the pice I had recrived for the books, I aaked him to take a full and fair com- 
pensation for his loss, as we would not have him suffer by our preaching, but 
the poor trader is quite taken aback, and moileatly refusing the money says ; 
' You hnve conquered me ; go on.' 

"Pleaching being over, the sale again goes on, several gospels and tracts 
are again sold, — a closiog address is given, and, it being now 11 o'clock, we re- 
turn to our tent to breakfast," 

In the following extract Mr. Gregson gives the actual result of the experi- 
ment in his district, with the expression of his opinion on this new method of 
putting the Scriptures into circulation. 

" Not the least hopeful circumstance," he observes, " connected with our 
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labours during the post year, is rotind in the large nnmber of Scriptnres and 

tracts which hiive been sold. Wherever we gb, after preaching, we make a 
practice of offering Scriptures and religious tmcts toe sale at a reduced price ; 
Gospels at one atina, tracts at one piee, and larger booVs in proportion. At the 
Buteabw^r meU, a large nnmber were sold, and also during the tour through 
Rohilcund, &c. Altogether 400 to 500 gospels and 1.600 religious tracts, 
besides a few larger works, have been sold and dispersed o^er a vast tract of 
country, penetrating doubtless into hundreds of villages which tbe living 
preacher has never entei'ed." 

Circulation in the interior of Ceylon. — In 1858 a proposal 
was made by the Ka.Qdy Bible Society to give a goapel to every 
&mily in the Central Province ofCeylon of which some member was 
able to read. During the last three yeara 12,000 copies of the goa- 
pel of St. John have been circulated, chiefly by means of the Itiner- 
ating Mission of the Church Missionary Society. 

Bible Meetings.— The Report of the Jaffaa Bible Society contains 
the following passage : 

" In 1 BBC a series of Bible meetings in the vernacular was held in different 
parts of the Province. Tbe blessings attending these effoits were so manifest 
that your Committee felt called upon in the provideuee of God to repeat them 
in certain localities, and to extend their inHuence as far as possible, to other 
villages. Acirardingly, during the year now under review similar meetings 
were held and the results were highly satisfactory. On 17 different occasions 
representatives of the Committee were present, and it is estimated that their ad- 
dresses were listened toby 3500 or 4000 people. At many of these gatherings 
a very deep interest was manifested on the part of the bearers, while the speakers 
dwelt Tipou the nature of the Holy Scriptures, the evidences of tbeir divine 
origin, the means employed for their distrihutiou, anil other kindred subjects. 
Impm-tant information hns thus been imparted respecting tbe inspired Word, 
and tbe way hns been prepared for many to become personally acquainted 
with its anviog truths. In the audiences gathered on these occasions there 
have been representatives from the different religionists of the corarannity. Chrit 
tians. Heathens, and Romanists have been present, and while the oue great 
tbemeof remark has been the Bible, sucb phases of the subject have been in- 
troduced as are specially adapted to the intellectual and spiritual condition of 
the hearers." 

CiRcnLATioN AHONQ Rbspkctablk Natives. — The Eev. J. H. 
Orbison, Rawal Pindi, adopted the following plan : 

" A number of tbe Bible Society's publications were carefully folded up, and 
addressed to the more respectable and intelligent Natives, to whom they were 
sent as presents, in the hope thnt thus tbe truth might reach some who were 
otherwise inaccessible. These were all received with thanks exceptin one instance. 
The boys in the Mission School entered heartily into the work of giving the ad- 
dresses, and pointing out the residences of those to whom the Scriptures were 
sent, not omitting their own friends in tbe distribution. Some Natives who 
had been overlooked came or sent to the Mission House, requesting that they 
also might be supplied with copies of the Scriptures. A great demand for 
books was soon manifested, people eame from the city and from the surround- 
ing villages. It was then deemed advisable to send Native assistant! with 
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bosea of books and tracts into the Sudder anit R^^entnl Bazoiin and other 

qnartere of tlie city. In these various ivaya a jcreater diatribntion of the Word 
of Goil had beeu made in Bawa! Vindi in 1361' than in any former yew."* 

Hebre^v Bibles.— Two hundred Hebrew Bibles, forwarded by 
Mr. Laewenthal, of Peshawar, to Bokliara, were eagerly purchaaed 
by the Jews, The Hebrew Scriptures now received ia BoKham by 
way of India, almost entirely supersede those formerly obtained by 
the route of Leghorn and I'rebizond : and it ia hoped that the New 
Testament may be introduced by the same route into the same 
dark localitie3,-f- 

Distribution by a Layman. — The Report of the Bombay Tract 
Society contains two letters from an Agent employed on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, which show that much may bo done 
even under disadvantageous circumstances. The following are 
two extracts : 

" Several tiraea, without kiiowiog a word hardly of the language, I have l>een 
permitted to distribute 2Q or 3 J books or parts of the New Testament in the 
course of two or three houiv, and in about as many villages, and with but very 
few exceptions have been wel! received. lu some places that had evidently been 
visited by Misaionaries, the people gathered quickly in hii^e imrabera, not 
80 much to get hooka as to liear the so-called Padre. My ulter ignorance 
of the langu^e, of course, prevented my Baying a word, and I confeas it was a 
hard struggle to remain perfectly silent on a subject I would moat gladly have 
spoken, and evidently a aubject these poor people were most anxious to hear about. 

" In one of my toura aa I waa apenking to a European and handing to him 
a New Testament and aome English Tracts, a native came, to whom I also 
gave a couple of tracts, and was told that a person living in the neighbour- 
hood would be much pleased to have a book. He was called, and, in the 
meanwhile, the Englishman told me that regularly every evening some five or 
six peraons met in this poor mini's hut to listen to his leading part of a book he 
had bad before hia coming to that neighbourhood. This person then came 
near, and [ both recognized him, and the well-fingered book lie held, the 
Marathi New Testament, which several months ago I bad given him. This 
book had silently worked its WHy apparently in the heart of this man, and, we 
may hope, influenced for good many of his daily hearers : he received greedily 
three of the little books I had to olTcr. This little incident gave me great 
pleasure, and. 1 hope, went n great way towards <lriving oiit of me the falae 
shame and cowardice, that more or less, has ever been with me, in my feeble 
attempts to apeak of my Saviour." 

Suggestions by the Bombay Oommittee.-^A Circular was issued 
by the Committee of the Bombay Bible Society inviting sugges- 
tions for increasing the circulation of the Scriptures. The follow- 
ing regulations were afterwards drawn up : 

" r. That when the Scriptures in the Native languages are wanted for sale 
by colporteurs not in the service of the Bible Society, but directed by a Mission- 
ary or other Minister, they ahall be furnished to them on the same terms on 
which they are granted to Uissiouanea themselves, aa by the 4th and 5th Iteg- 
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ulations* for grants and aaliss of Scriptures, it being understood that the Society 
pays nopnrt of the colporteur's salary, and bearano part of the expense of carriage. 

IL That gj-ants of the Holy Sccipturea, in whole, or in purt, be made to 
villages, care being taken to obtain some guarantee, if possible, for their safe 
delivery and custody. 

Hr. That there be a syatematic visitation by the colporteurs of all the Gov- 
ernment English and Vernacular Schools in the Presidency, the Testament 
to be offered at two nniias. 

IV. That the Missionaries, Chaplains, and other Ministers of the Gospel be 
authorised to give gratis a copy of the Old and New Testament Scriptures in the 
Vernacular to Native inquirers and visitors likely to make a profitable use of them. 

V. That subscribers to the Society be allowed to purchase copies of the scrip- 
tures, if intended for distribution, at the price at which they are acid to Natives 
in the Vermicular languages. 

VI. TUnt it be suggested to the lay Membere and friends of the Society that 
they may render great service to tiie circulation of the Bible by distributing it 
amongst their influential Native friends and acquaintances. 

VII. That colporteurs be authorised to present a copy of the Bible or Tes- 
tament to the accountant or Headinim of each village. 

VIIL That Native shops be allowed to purcha* Bibles for sale at 25 per 
cent, discount ; or on commission 16 per cent. 

IX, That immediate measures be taken by the Secretaries to caiTy into 
effect the arrangements in regard to colpoilage with a view to increased Hible 
circulation, 

X. That aid will be afforded to Missionaries making tours with the object 
of circulating the Holy Scri])turea. 

OpiniMi of a Native Newspaper.— The following extract is from 
the B&mhay Guardian : 

" Another native journal, the Host Gofler, rfns pleased to make some re- 
marks upon the addresses .delivered at the annual meeting of the (Bombay] 
Bible Society. Its attention was particularly drawn to the fact that the speakers 
gave expression to the sense eBtertained by the friends of the Society of the need 
of a special outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Our contemporary understands that 
this is a virtual confession of failure. Christians have tried to circulate the 
Scriptures, and have not succeeded. BafHed in all their attempts and at their 
wit's end, nothing remnins for thern but to give themselves (o prayer for some 
special help from on high. The Bible of itself is not able to make its way ; it 
has sustained an inglorious defeat ; and in (he absence of every other alternative, 
there remains nothing but prayer for the Holy Spirit. Christians will smile at 
this mode of representing their state of mind ; although there is something sad- 
dening in the thought that those who profess to guide the reading class of the 
natives, should be so ignorant of the Scriptures which they assail, as these re- 
presentations show them to be." 

Proposal of Rev- W. ArthuT.-^At the annual meetiing of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the Rev. W. Ai'thur made the - 

" Ke^UtioQ 4. No person gettinj;; supplies according to the preceding Rwilation, 
sliould give a bnok gratia if he can sell it ; and if he do give it gratis, it should b« given 
only to A i>erBon wlio ia likely to read it. 

o. Miaaionaries may have supplies gratis wtien they go out on thoir own toiir^ pro- 

vided Uiey bear the eKpenae of oarr-— —' -' ' .. .i. _ ..i ...... j.i— »m._ 

money which "■ ' ' "' ' 

of carriage " 
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following renrarks with respect to the circulation of the Scriptures 
in India : 

" It ia now more thnn twelve years since on this platform I deliberntely pro- 
]>03ed to this Society a certain enterprise, namely, thnt it sliould set forth on 
the continent of India, nt its termination, Cape Comorin, nnd say, by the bless- 
ing of God we will carry the word of life to every viHafte in India where there 
is n man who can rend it. If tlint entciprise hnd then been entered upon, as it 
misht hove been, hundreds and thousands of Bj'itish subjects who are lying in 
their graves to-day might have read God's Word before they died. There are 
many whitening and turning into skeletons in the North- West Provinces, Jiaving 
been sent by starvation to an early grave, who, if my suggestion lind been adop- 
ted, might have heard before their departure something about the bi-eiid which does 
not perish, something about the life which does not pass away. I know that the 
neglect of the suggestion is not altogether tlie fault of England. That sugges- 
tion has been positively opposed in India, opposed by missionary, nnd opposed, 
forsooth, on thegi'ound that it was not desirable to send the Bible if you could not 
send the missionary. 1 should be the last man in the world to try to divide 
the two. Would to God that there could be given to every village in the 
Queen's dominions a preacher, n school, and a Sible ; but if I cannot give the 
three, let me give one. Let me send the Bible. If you had undertaken this a 
dozen j-ears ago, you would by this lime have done much towards sending the 
Bible to every village in India, and within thirty years of our generation it 
would have been given to every village in India. As to finding the preacher, 
that you cannot do, whereas if you senil the Bible it will raise up preachers. In 
reading the history of missionary stations in India, it is perfectly marvellous to 
find in how many cases the first converts, of the most distinguished converts, 
have been brought to seet missionaries by reading books at a distance. I re- 
member tb&t in one of our great fields of labour a missionary said to a brother 
of mine who was advocating the i;eneral spread of the Word of God, ' There are 
many portions of Scripture which are really hardly tit to be given away promis- 
cuously among the heathen. For instance, if an heathen were to open the Book 
of Matthew, ha would find it beginning with a long list of foreign names, and 
what good could that possibly do him ?' It is upon such gronndS as that that 
this object is opposed. The same missionary said that the Sermon on the 
Mount was rather too Jewish to be given to a heathen. My brother went to a 
Brahmin who had never seen the Scriptures, and said, ' I have a little Book 
which I should like you to read,' and he gave the Brahmin a copy of the Sermon 
on the the Mount. In a few days the Brahmiu returned the book, and said, 
' If you have that book you do not want the Shaster or the Koran. Tou have 
it all there.' My Lord, I have the greatest faith in the Old Bible, God's holy 
World. Men may tell me, if they like, in " Essays and Reviews," that there 
is no inspiration in it, that there is no agreement in it. But I am not moved. 
When your Lordship was speaking from your heart, and pouring out your feel- 
ings on that subject, a man might have come to me and said, ' There is neither 
breath nor blood in that man,' and urged a great many arguments in 
proof of that assertioti. I might not, pevhaps, have answered his argu- 
ments, but could have said, ' There is the living man doing a living man's work,' 
In like manner I say ' There is the glorious Old Bible, and it has breath in it 
(ind it has blood in it. The breath b the Spirit of the Eternal, and the blood 
is the blood of God manifest in the flesh.' And men may speak if they please, 
but that book stands before us as the Word of God and the word of life for all ^ 
nations. I any, give that book to erery nOage in India. Although generations 
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might pass over without nny effects wliicli you or I coiild chronicte, yet, when 
the day has dawneil apon a heathen villas;e, when a strau^e man comea over 
the hill side, and enters into the gates, and looks out for a place in the villaige, 
and sits down, and opens a strange book, — from the time that he hegins to read 
the word of the Lord Jesus Christ, whicli hnd not been so'indeil in the village 
before, and then looking at a BrHhinin, says, ' You can read : this is the true 
Shaster ; this is the Word of the living God ; take it, and kee|) it, and read, and 
it nill show you the way to heaven,'— if I saiv a denerntinn pass, and no 
Christian spring up in the villH<£e, I should still any that a new state of things 
had begun in that village from that moment. Send the Bible everywhere, aud 
do not let us hear the miserable talk about some copies being wasted and some 
being torn. I cannot endure to hear men speak as if the Word of God had 
been sufficiently spread, just because there are a few thousand copies in the 
toiVns and villages of India. Why, 1 remember hearing an able and intelligeui 
roan saying iu effect that he believed the circulation of the Bible in the Bom- 
bny Presidency was almost as large as it could well be expected to be. I put 
to him the awkward question, ' How much was it la.it year ?' and he replied 
that he did not eiactlv know. My lord, it was just 5,01)0 copies. Five 
thousand copies a year, in a Presidency containing seventeen millions of people ! 
I have no doubt that some copies which are circulated will be wasted, that some 
will be burned, and that some will he thrown away or unused. But the Sower, 
who was the Son of man, never said, ' Sow, but take care that you cast the seed 
in no rocky place ; take care that you do not let it drop among thorns; take 
care that all the seed that you deposit shall be deposited on good ground, well 
prepared beforehand.' No, no I He said we are to go forth and sow in all 
directions ; we are to sow here, there, and everywhere, right and left, on the 
wayside, on the rocky mountain, and wherever we can find a place for the recep- 
tion of the seed." 

Oekesal Christian Literatcbe. 
Tract Societies and Brancbee of tlie Christinn Vernacukr Educa- 
tion Society are the principal Agencies which supply Christian 
Literature, exclusive of the Scriptures, Some Missions issue Ver- 
nacular Pilblications occasionally, and there are a few private 
labourers in the cause. The following statements give the princi- 
pal statistics : 

Tract Soeietiea in India and Ceylon. 
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Braiichea of the G/iriatian Vernacular EdiMttion Society. 

SKticriplioia. Satei. Total Income. 3!xpindiliirt. Prinled. CircrtaUd. 

Madrfts, 357 887 1045 1035 121,350 121,900 

Bangal, 45 10 66 89 35,048 26,470 

Brnabay, Ml 21 182 147 K-2,250 13,138 

Ceybo, 188 1B7 88S 323 7S,250 61,353 

£531 X1113 £1647 £1543^ 263,S98 221,859 

TvMicationa. 

PiMiAtn. J/xnyuagee. Printed. Oirtulaltd. 

Calcutta Tract Society. BRVaALi. 138,100' 64,614 

Beugul Brnjicb U. YemKCuIw Education Society. do. 35,048 SS,'1>70 

173,118 81,034 

Orisut Bnptist MudoD, Obiva. 42,500 * 

North Iiidia Tract Society, UhdU. 4,000 • 

Loalhiiina Mission, Ao. 20,500 4,200 

Bumba; Trict Society, du, 2,000 1.738 

20,500 

Loodhiaoa- Miwion, ., Hisdi. 9,500 2,117 

do Pdnmbi. 11,000 B,!7a 

Gujant Tract Society Qdjabati. 24,000 11.786 

Bombay Tract Society, do. 2,000 i^S71 

86,000 17,167 

Bombay Tract Society, HABAiat. 3S,000 25,338 

do. C. Vernacular BJucation Society, do. 22,500 12,136 

57,5;0 87,574 

Bombay Tract Society, PoBTUOuesa 1,000 66 

Viiagnpatam Tract Society, Tetnou. 17,600 11,276 

Madras do. .„ do. 35,000 6.806 ■ 

Madras C. Veruoculur Education Society, ... do.. 2,9'^0 2,5SS 

55,000 19^89 

Bangalore Tract Society, Cakaresb. 4n,00<) ■ 

Madras C. yernacnlar Education Society. «. do. ),O0O 7,000 

German Mission, do. 1,100 ' 

48,000 

German Hinion Halavaliii. S,350 * 

Church Miasion do. • • 

Madras C. Vemaculur Education Society. do. 2,000 * 

Madras Tract Society, Tamil. 228,000 140,320 

do. C. Tomacular EdncaUon Society. do. 80,roo 78,711 

South Travancore Tract Society, do. 61,250 * 

JafFua Tract ijocisty. ... ... „ do. 24,663 

337,350 

Ceylon C. Temocular Eduofttlou Socie^, ... Sikohalese. 75,250 6I,35S 

890,098 
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It will ha seen that Tamil Publications, S57,3a0 in number, 
form upwards of one-tliird of tbe whole ; Bengal^ Publications, 
173,148, about one-fifth, 'i 'here has been a large increase during 
the year in the number of publications in these two languages. 

Calcutta Tract Society. Bengali publications J860 78,245 1861 138,100 
Madras do. Tamil do. do. 16,000 do. 226,000 

ft4,245 364,100 

Including the Scriptures, about one million Christian publications 
were prtnt^ during 1861. This is about one to 200 of the popula- 
tion. It should, liowever, be remembered that only a small pro- 
portion of the people can read. Official inquiry in the province of 
Mysore gave 2^ aa the percentage of readers. The Report of the 
Bombay Tract Society estimates the proportion of readers in tliat 
Presidency at 2 J per cent. In the Nagporo district it is said to be 
considerably under one per cent, of the population. The last Re- 
port of the Calcutta Bible Society saj-s " Among the forty millions 
of Bengal and Behar, not more than five or six persons in every 
hundred are able to read the Scriptures in a manner intelligible to 
themselves, except in a few exceptional localities, like our great 
towns." Perhaps 4. per cent, may be taken as the avei-age. This 
would give 8 millions of readers. The proportion of boobs printed 
to readers would therefore be one to eight. 

It is satisbotory that a knowledge of reading is extending. The 
proportion of readers is mucli higher among Native Christians. In 
the Madwa American Mission, (the only one which gives full de- 
tails under this head) it amounts to 17 per cent. About one-third 
of the adults can read. 

Historical Tracts — The Uev. D. Fenn, Itinerating Mission, 
North Tinnevelly, makes the following suggestion : 

" It seems to me that traets drawn up in the style of Tamil tales, for which, 
of course, the histories of the Old and New I'estamenta would furnish ample 
material, and this done by sensible NnliTc Christians, and wilh a riew to the 
heathen, would be more likely to be read and sought after, than most of our 
present tracts. The tracts in tJie Children's series, above alluded to, approach, 
nearer than most, to what I mean. For it is not merely the scarcity of readers, 
that is so serious a hindrance to tbe tract distribution, buteveamore, the ab- 
sence in the native heathen mind of all love of reading anything eiicept that it 
has tlie rhythm and siog-son^ of native poetry, or the absurdities and indecen- 
cies nf Nntive stories. T|ie love of rhythm and poetry has been drawn into 
the service of Gliristianity by tract writers ; why should not a similar attempt 
be made with the love of tales and stories P"* 

Placards. — 'I'he Rev. E. Webb, Madura Mission, thus makes'use of 
them : " Mr. Hunt, of the American Press, has prepared some pla- 
cards of large size, printed in type, an inch or so in length, contain- 
iug an important truth in Scripture words. I have had these past- 
ed about the town, and along the roads, hung up in the verandah 

• ItBport of Madras Tract Society for 1861. p. 44. 
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of the Mission bungalow and in all the village Churches and School- 
rooms. They are so large and plain that he who runs may read." 

It may be mentioned that king Asokn, the zealous propagator of 
Buddhism in India, employed similar means. Inscriptions, cut in 
stone, were erected in public places, making known the leading 
doctrines and commands of that system. The late Mr. Robert 
Tucker, killed at Futtehpore, set up two tablets, one containin'^ the 
ten Commandments, the other passages from the New Testament, 

Curioiu Inference.— The students attending the NagercoU Mis- 
sion Seminary, Travancore, circulate tracts. Thefollowmg incident 
is mentioned in their journals : 

" The tracts we distributed tliia day were mostly nice hand-bills, containing 
brief fldvioes about the way of salvation. One having noticed this, came to us 
and Bftid, ' To-liny I' have aeen that Christianity is declining !' ' How ?' we 
asked. He ansivered, ' To tliis time you were giving us large books, now you 
hove begun tu bring books of single leaves. It seems to me that tlie white 
people iirj short of money. No doubt tlien their reiigiou will soon come to 
an end." 

Book-Shops. — ^The number of these is gradually increasing. 1 he 
sales at first are very small ; but when continued for a time in 
favorable localities, they well repay the outlay. The Committee of 
the Calcutta Tract Society have made arrangements with the Cal- 
cutta Bible Association to open a stall for the sale of religious hooka 
and Bibles at the principal railway station. 

In some cases ordinary shop-keepei-s have been induced to sell 
Ohristiaji books. The Rev. R Montgomery, Surat, in the last Re- 
port of the Gujarat Tract Society says, 

" A shopkeeper in the eity has begun to keep some of the Society's publica- 
tions for sale in his abop ; and in little more than two months realised Ks. 
7-6-4 by this branch of his business. Of this sum Us. 4-10-10 were paid to 
" the Society, and the remainder allowed, in accordance with its rules, to the 
salesman. Some other non-Christian parties also have at various times invested 
small sums In tracts with the view of retailing them ; and I trust tliis kind of 
agency mfty yet increase, bo as to supply ia some degi'ee the want of colportem-s 
which we have still to deplore." 

Colportage. — This agency is more a^ressive, and consequently 
more valuable than book-shops, though the latter have also their ad- 
vantages. Christian hooka should be tftken to the doors of the people. 
It Is, however, to be regretted that it is yet employed only to a 
very limited extent, and in several cases has been abandoned after 
a short trial. In one point of view, indeed, it may seem a poor re- 
turn to realise ten shillings from sale.s at an expense of twice tliat. 
amount. But it may be regarded in another ligjit. At an expense 
of onp pound, perhaps 500 Christian publications may be circulated 
among as many lieatheii families ; and having been paid for, they 
will undoubtedly be read and valued. More hopes may be enter- 
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tained of good resulting oven Ceom a limited amouni sold, than from 
a large gratuitoua distiibution. 

The selling system has been employed with most success in the 
Bombay Presidency and Ceylon. This has partly arisgn from a 
more uniform practice. It was tiied for some years in the Madras 
Presidency ; but was eventually given up. It is impossible for it 
to succeed while some Missionaries sell and others give away 
gratuitously. The Madras Ckurch Missionary Record contains the 
following passage from the Journal of a Missionary in North 
Tinnevelly : 

"A man asked for a book to rea<l. I snid I linvc aome books which I sold for 
four pie (^'i) each," " If I went to Tirinntmnaliim," he replied, " I will get a 
man's load of books for nothing; why shoold I buy them here for money ?" 

The following notices of circulation of boolcs by sale may be 
given. 

The Rev. S. Hislop, Nagpore, writes, 

" Vernacular works are sold by this Missioo in three ways ; Ist, on toiirs by 
a colporteur ; 2nd, on tours by the Missionaries ; and 3rd, at the Mission 
House. Ill the two latter of these modes a considerable number nre dis- 
posed of, and I am gtiid to perceive that every year applicntions, especially 
at the Depjt, are on the increase. But it is'chie6y through the colporteur that 
the work is carried on. In the monsoon, through the streets of our city, o,nA 
at other aeasons to great distances around, Apnya travels with his precious ' 
wares, and, as lie opens them to public iuapeclioii, he seeks to Oijen up and 
recommend their contents totlie acceptance of all. In those ways about 3U00 
tracts have been sold during the last year, realising Its. 140. Uany more 
miiilit Iiave been put into circulation, were it not for the paucity of readers, 
and the extreme ignorance that prevails in this part of India. "• 

The Rev. C. Harding, in a tour through the Sholapore District, 
sold by means of booksellers nearly 7000 hooks and tracts. On a 
second visit he was much encouraged to find that an interest had 
been awakened in some minds by reading the books and by con- 
versation. 

It is a good plan for a colporteur to go firet to the Schools in a 
town. The following extract is from the Journal of a colporteur 
employed in Mysoi'C : 

" Pasalakunta. In the morning went to the School, and as soon as T showed 
my books, the boys eagerly purchased. The Schoolmaster also bought n'copy 
of Paalras, Proverbs, and several Tracts. I then went from house to house." 
—IlarveU Field, FeO. 18C2. 

In Ceylon, 20,936 Vernacular Publications of the Christian Verna- 
cular Education Society were sold, chiefly by book hawkers, during 
1861. Tlie proceeds amounted to ^112. 

Circulation by Private Christians. — The last Report of the Cal- 
cutta Tract Society has the following remarks on this subject : — 

* Beport of Bombay Tract Society for 1861. p. & 
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" Hitherto in thu country the ttoric of circuhtting; vernaculai tractihas been 
carried on almost solely by means of our HisBiobary brethren and their native 
assistants. Only a very few private Christians baTa taken up this work with aa 
earnest nnd powerful zeal. The Committee do not mnlce this statement in the 
exercise of a carping and censorious spirit towards their Christian brethren in 
this land ; they state it as a singular fact, and ask the attention of the people 
of God to it. In Great Britain it is well known that the most diligent and 
energetic tract distributors are found in the ranks of private Christians ; and 
the jjord's blessing has abundantly rested upon such e£Forts to honor him. 
Tour Committee would gladly observe the rising and growth of a similar spirit 
among their Christian brethren of ail commnnions in this land. Were it so, 
there would soon be visible an increasing demand for the Society's traots and 
books, its work would be r^nrded with a far greater interest and love, and its 
treasury would be Hlled by the generous gifts of those wlio had praetical evidence 
of its usefulness and of its readiness to aid in evt«y good word and work." 

It is true that nearlj' all Europeans in India, have important pub- 
lic dutiea to discharge, which absorb much of their time. Some 
also consider theraselves precluded by their official positions trom 
taking a personal part ia circulating Christiaa tracts and books. 
But there is much truth in the homely proverb, " Where there's a 
will, there's a way." Few men in India got through a greater 
amount of work than H. Carre Tucker, Eatj. C.B. late Commissioner 
of Benares, and there have been few more zealous distributers of 
Chnstian books. Experience in iiis case also shows the ground- 
lessness of the common idea, that the circulation of Christian 
books by a gentleman in an official position would be misconstrued 
and cause disaffection. Few men have been more popular among 
the natives. It is not, indeed, advisable that controversial worka, 
exposing in strong terms prevailing errors, should thus be distribut- 
ed ; but Scriptures and books simply explaining the Gospel message, 
might be circulated, not only with perfect Mfety in a political 
pomt of view, but even with advantage, from the friendly feeling 
which a gift, even humble, naturally calls forth. It is very desir- 
able that a book should be specially written, explanatory of Chris- 
tianity and avoiding every thing calculated to irritate, and done up- 
in an attractive binding, which European gentlemen might present 
to native visitors along with a New Testaiment. The position of 
the donor would make the present more valued, and secure for it 
more attention. Dr.MuiTayMitcheirs " Elements of Clmstian Truth," 
published by the Bombay Tract Society, with some brief intro- 
ductory remarks on the evidences of Christianity, and a few other 
additions, would do admirably for this purpose. 

Increase of Christian Literatnre. — After making everyallow- 
ance for the small percentage of readwa, it is evident, that the sup- 
ply of Christian literature is miserably inadequate at present, and 
every year, with the advance of education, the disproportion, it 
is to be feared, threatens to become ^till greater. The Indian Govern- 
ment will soon be spending half a million sterlin^j; annually on educa- 
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tioD. Native pressea and books are multiplying, buttitcire ib no owres- 
ponding increase of Ohriatianpul^oatioDB. The QumberaofVernftcn- 
kirpublicfltions circulated by the three principal Tract Societies in, 
In^ during the last ten years are as foUo-ws : 

Calcutta T. S. Bombay T, S. Madras T. S. Total, 
1882-56 613,685* 341,571 819,188 1,674,441 

1857-61 307,141 ■ 198,737 334,087 839,965 

It ia true tbat the above decrease may be partly accounted for 
by the introduction of the Belling system ; but it ■will not explain 
ftU. The very limited sum at the disposal of the Committ^ is 
one great reasoo. It will be seen irom the foregotDg table that the 
total incomes of the Tract Societies are smiUl ; but e large propor- 
tion of them is derived &om the sale of imported Eki^ish books, 
for which remittances must be made. Depository expenses are riso 
heavy in some cases. The following statement shows liow little was 
actually expended on prmting and binding during 1861. 

Total Ibcome. Expended on Printing 





i 


f 


CalcuttaTractScNaety 


1044 


534 


North India do. 


MS 


391 


Eoml)ay do. 


884 


185 


Gujarat do. 


85 


121 


Vizagapatam do. 


61 


27 


Madiaa do. 


4«3 


190 


Jafiha da 


107 


68 



S132 1516 

Expended by the Cliristian Yemacular Education Soiaety, 
Publication Department, =£'1202. 
The total amount at the disposal of the Tract Committees to pro- 
Tide Christian literature for a great Empire, containing 200 million 
souls, is only about cfl,600. Even tMs small sum might produce 
much greadier results if all the Mission Presses in India and Ceylon 
followed the courae pursued by the Rev. J. J. Dennia, in charge of 
the London MiseioQ Press, Nagercoil, South Travancore. Instead 
of seeking to realise profits from printing ChriBtian books and 
tracts to Biq)port achools or build ohapeH he sought merely to 
make the press cover it» own expenses. While neatness was not 
avaiaoked, one great object in view waa to compete in price with 
the native presses. To gratify European taste, Christian books 
are got up in a much more expensive atyle than those which satisfy 
the people themselves. When printing ia executed on ordinary 
commercial principles, Christian publications must cost one hun- 
dred per cent, more than the rates at which the natives produce 
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their own books. Mr. Dennis, by the system which he adopted, 
was able to turn out work far superior to the native presses, yet 
at no greater outlay. The CSiurch Mission Preea, Tinnevelly, con- 
ceded the same privilege to the Christian Vernacular Education 
Society. Hence nearly double the number of Tajnil books were 
printed than otherwise would have been possible, and as they 
were sold at correspondingly low rates, they were placed within 
(he reach of a much larger number of purckaaers. Europeans in 
India, in judging of the price of a book, do not make sufficient al- 
lowance for the relative value of money. A native, whose earnings 
often do not ezeaed ten or twelve shillings a month, cannot aSbrd 
to spend much on books. The masses, to use the words of the Friend 
of India, " think in cowries." If they are expected to purchase 
books, especially the heathen, they must obtain them at the lowest 



It is sometimes objected that the supply of Christian literature 

already exceeds the demand. This, however, only confirms the 
experience of the Vernacular Literature Society in Bengal. The 
Report of that Society states that, " As much energy must be devot- 
ed to securing a, circulation for publications as is expended in th^ 
^preparation, or they will lie as lumber on the shelves." 

MISSIONS. 
HissionaTy Societies.— The incomes of some of the principal Mis- 
sionary Bible and Tract Societies* for 1861-62, are given below : 
SnglUk MiutMary Soeietiet, 

Chtuch Missionary Society, £l(iO,000 

So<»et7 forthePrapagdtionofthetiwpel, 88,8S5 

Wealeyaa Miauonary Society, 137,280 

LoDdon'Misaionary Society, 79,5TS 

Baptist Misaionsry Society, 33,151 

Tree Church of Scotland Poreiga MieaioB, 14,654 

United Presbyterian Church of Scotland Foreign Mission, 19,914 
Primitive Methodist (Homeand Fareign) Missions,.., 14,S52 

Turkish Missions' Aid Society, , 6,104 

Fbreiffn MiMWnary Sodetiet, 

American Board of Commissioners, 1860-BI £68,000 

Basel Evangelical Missionary Society, 1860-61, „. 25,160 

Moravian Mis^onaiy Society, 1860 ... 15,304 

Paris Missionaiy Society, 6,453 

K»gliah Biile ani Tract Sacietiea. 

British ftttd Foragn Bible Society £91,682 

do. Total Income including Sales, 163,443 

The Edigious Tract Society 12,770 

do. Total Income including Sales, 98,456 

* Several Sooietiea *re omitted from the iacomaa not betas kaawa to tlie compiler. 
More eomplete Lists will l>e furnished iu suQceeding iesues. 
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Tortign BM« and Tract Sodelki. 

AnKTican Itible Society, £1S,62fi 

Americtui Tract Society, 40,944 

Boston I'lwjt Society 17,610 

French and Poreigit Bible Sodety 2,tlS4 

Pam Proteatant Bible Society, - 2,085 

Pam Tract Society 4,280 

The Quiver gives the following details respectiug the Roniiah 
Fropagajida, : 

" The Beport for 1801 is now beTore us, and it may be inetrnctive to notice 
a few of its items. The entire reeeipts of the Society amount to 183,0tJ9J. 1«. 
lOd. Towards this total the British Isles in one year gniBi,9Sfit. 15«. Of 
this amount jHw Ireland gave 5,9361, Of. 6^!^, Leaving the muuifkent sum of 
3,0a3i. 14«. iid., as the mttsionary contiibutions of the Papists of England 
and Scotland ! The dioceses of Westmiuster and Southwark fumish tcf;ether 
about 400^. The dioceses of Beverley, Birmingham, Ciinon, and Hexham, 
eupply another 4002. The Liverpool diocese alooe sends 22U., and Salford 
1632. The sees of Northampton, Nottinghara, and Plymouth give respectively 
Itl., 20/., and ZSl. And what of Scotland f Eighty pounds and some few 
shillings is all that our careful Scottish friends have been induced to part with 
for the couversion of the world to the Popish faith. To crown all, the three 
thousand pounds we have been looking at includes an item of 1 ,480i, beloiiging 
to i860 ; so thst the, real sum is very little more than I, SOU/, for the year 
1661. After this, we may well aSbnl to smile at their boaating and arrogance, 
and their zeal which costs them nothing. But there is another side to this 
picture. The sums received appear to include the sale of publications i what 
this is, we are, of course, unable to aay. It is much easier to find out what is 
ffiven bji the Society to Rreat Britain. Under the head of " Missions of 
!^un>pe," we have the " Allocation of Alms" among the diSerent Missions 
for 1S61. Here Scotland leads off in three sums, amounting to Z,44^/. Eng- 
land comes next for about 8,329/., four hundred pounds of which goes to Dr. 
Wiseman. Dr. Orsnt, of Bouthwark, takes almost t,600/. aud so forth. 
Henee it appears that nearly JO,7002. came back to Enjcland and Scotland tu 
return for the fifteen hundred which were contributed. Ireland has to be con- 
tent with less than she gives ; for while she gives 6,936/. she only receives 
2,240/. We might have extended our observations to other countries, as to 
America, which gives 6,4fi6/. I4«. 4rf., and receives, 42,660/. 16*. 6rf, ; but it 
is euf&cient for our purpose to have shown Uie measure of Popish missionsry 
. activity in these lands." 

HiBdonary Salaries. -The BepoH on Foreiga Missions of the 
Free Church of Scotland for 1860-61, contains the following infor- 
matlon under this head : 

" The Church Missionary Society gives of salary at the Presidency or other 
firincipst towns in North India, to the married Missionary £220 ; to the nn- 
married, £16S, with £20 in each case for keep of conveyance ; in Western 
India, £3!0and jears respectively) in South India £210 and £180. 'Hie 
rates at the outstations are somewhat less. la addition to these salaries are 
^ven a house or honse-ient (fixed in South India at £60), medicine and medical 
attendance, allowance for munshi while studying the native language, and tra- 
galling expenses in prosecution of Missionary duties, and an allowance for each 
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child ofrromjeiS to £18 per axMUM till brou!;Ut bomc, nbich is done at the 
Society's expense at eight yeura old ; tnaiutenanca and pducatioa are then pro- 
vided till ^fteeo, wLcu a fioal sum of from £10 to £80 is paid ton/arda 
■ettlement in life, 

" Tiie London Misaiouary Society gives a uniform snlary of £183 to the nu- 
manried and £230 to tlie mnrritid Missionary, with a residence or proportionate 
allowaace for rent; £10 ia aUoMred for each child till sixtetin, or £15 when 
being educated in one of the Society's Itlission Schools. A grant of £?5 is 
made towards the expense of bringing hnrae each child for education i £50 is 
allowed for outfit of tbe Missionary, £20 for that of his wife, and a grant of 
£E0 is made towards purchase of furiuture. TntveUing expenses cm Mission- 
ary tours are also allowed, with allowance for Mud^ and conveyance. 

" The Baptist Missionary Society gives to tlie unmarried Missionary £180 
with allowance for house if needed ; and to the unmarried, £240, with a house 
or the rent of one ; also £14 a year for each child, but not beyond £300 in all, 
in addition to house accommodation. The Society- also pays the premium of 
an insurance of £300 on the life of each Missionary. The Wesleyan 'Society's 
allowances are as follows : In Inilia for a mnrried Missionary £300, and at a 
Presidency &10 extra for hospitality ; unmarried £100 or £130, ' if necessary.' 
Houses or houserent and travelling expenses and conveyance are supplied in 
addition. For each child there is an allowance of £12 untd 20 years of age. 
Yet sii years, say from nine to fifteen, £20 annually are allowed for education, 

" The Missionariei of the Irish Presbyterinu Church in Gujarat, a rural district, 
receive salaries of £35 i), with free houses." 

Preaching to the Heathen. 

This work is carried on bo a greater or less extent by all Mis- 
sions in India. Some Misaionaries Iiave so many Native Christians 
to watch over, that they can do comparatively little among the 
heathen ; a few Missionaries, on the other hand, are set apart en- 
tirely to this work. Only the labours of the last can be noticed. 

Itinerating Missions. — The principal Mission of this class is that 
carried on in North Tinnevelly by the Cliureh Missionary Society. 
The Rev. D. Fenn, who took part in it from the commencement, 
has kindly favored the compiler with tlie following paper, entitled, 
" Reaults of the Itinerancy in North Tinnevelly." 

" This Itinerancy was commenced by the Sev. T. G. Bagland and two other 
European Missionaries in March ISsl. Aided by some able native fellow- 
labourers, and still further assisted, month by month, by Catechista from the 
South of Tiimevelly, the Missionaries carried on a system of itinerating preach- 
ing over about 1300 square miles, among as many villages and hamlets, un- 
interruptedly until the death of Mr. Bagland in October 1S58. Since that 
period, the European force has been weakened, and the native fellow-labourers 
have been ordained, and appointed to assist the Missionary in charge of the 
Christian Congregations scattered over thefield of the Itinerancy- 

" The existence of these Congregations, some of them for the last 25 or 30 
years, makes it difficult to answer the question, what has been the direct truit 
of the Itinerancy during the past eight years. To the following causes for 
thankrulness to Almighty God it may perhaps be allowed to hare at least contri- 
buted. 
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1 . " That there is on the ground now n ataff of Native Clergy, OatechUts, 
Seaden, and Teachers, «8 contnat« most favouniblf with the Agency at woit 
in iSH, not merely in numbers, bat also ns far as man can jndge in cffioieDc; 
and spiritnality. Theae hare not been trained by the Itinerators, bnt have been 
given over to them by the Missionaries of the more Obristiauieed Districts 
in Sonth Tinnevelly, who have shewn from the Hrst the greatest sympathy. 8tiU 
tiiey would not have been on the ground if the Itinerating Missionaries had not 
led the way. 

2. " The constant interchange of temporary help from the Sonth of the 
province in the shape of Catechiats, Readers, and Stndenti, who preach with the 
Itinerators for a month and then return, calls forth the sympathy of the Urge body 
of Christians there, thus both giving North Tinnevelly the benefit of their prayera, 
and fostering the Missionary spirit in the Native Chnrch who aeudthem. This 
also of course depends very greatly indeed upon the sympathy and oo-operation 
of the Missionaries saperintending the different Districts. 

3. "Theincreaseof the professedly Christian Church in North Tinnevelly 
itself. In June 1857 and 1862 the numbers were respeetively 

BAFII2BD CaaisTiANS. June IS57. /iut«ISR2. 

Baptized Adherents, 446 SS2 

Unbaptized AdherenU, 483 1374 

Communicants, 68 818 

Children in School, lil SIO 

Hardly any, indeed, of these new comers have in the first instance applied to 
the Itinerant Missionaries, as there has been for the last five years a Station Mis- 
sionary in North Tinnevelly, and all along there have been Cateohists settled in 
certain villages to whom it is much more natural that persona #ho wish to em- 
brace Christianity should apply than to preachers who are always moving liom 
place to place. Still as they all come from villages in which the Itinerators have 
statedly preached, something may reasonably be attributed to that preaclung as 
the cause. 

4. " Individuals here and there, who impressed by the oft repeated preach- 
ing. of the Itinerators, or by the books and tracts diatribnted, have in the Krst in- 
stance applied to them rather than to the Station Missionary or Catechists foi 
further instruction and admission to the Christian Church. One, a farmer of good 
caste, in whose village there was not another Christian, came out in the face of 
much opposition, four years ago, and by the uprightness, meekness, cheerfulness 
and Christian diligence of his conduct ever since, has proved the sincerity of his 
faith. He has been the means of bringing two <» three others to the faith, and 
is himself very much respected in the whole neighbourhood. Another is a gold- 
smith in a mu<^ laif;er village, 30 miles from the farmer, a man of more timidity, 
who was led to wish to embrace Christianity by reading a Rospel of Matthew which 
one of the Itinerators had given him, and after two or three years wavering wra 
baptized about the time the farmer came over. He also appears aniions for the 
salvation ofthose around him. Athird is an agriculturist of the Sh^nar caste, none 
of whose relatives or neighbonra were Christians, and who six years ago came to 
ns, saying he would be a Christian, bnt for four years and more gave tn littls or 
no aatisf.iclion. During the last twelvemonths, however, he has gathered b 
Congregation of above 30 sonls from people of his own caste in his own and two 
contiguous villages, and gave such proofs of his sinceri^ aa to induce the 

' Station Missionary to baptite him three months ago. 

" There may be others among the hundreds of new comers to ChriaUaoity 
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^ho #ouId date tWr fint inwrenioiu in tmoxu of CliriBliaiiit; to tbe periodical 
viaitsof theltmeraUogPreacuxs; but I am not aff are ofthem. I tu?e not, reok- 
oned four bodies of enquiiOTe, who in different plncea about fire years ago 
placed tbenuelTM under inalruetion in ooonection with tbe ItinerantB, becauBo 
tbeydo notseem tometohaTed<»ia ao in consequence of what tbey heard from 
ua ; but only becaaw we happened to be in the neighbourhood when for other 
reasons they wislied to join the Christian body. None of them have given much 
aatisfaction. 

S. " The last and most proper tiruit of the last eight years Itinerating is tha 
altered state ot the NtUive mind in reference to Christiatiity~the knowledge of 
the mam facts and doctrines of our Holy Religion which we find existing i tha 
fnendly diaposition manifesled towards the preacher and the ooneequeut pre- 
paredness for a lai^e influx into the Christiaa ('hurch whenever that Spirit 
aball be outpoured, whose office it is to ' bring all things to remembrance' 
and to ' take of the things of Christ and ' shew them' to the soul. This alter- 
ed state of mind though not cap^le of verj convincing demonstration is felt by 
the preachers themselves and makes the work more interesting than ever before, 
and this combined with para. 1 and 3, makes it a questicm whether the pro' 
fessedly pioneering work of the evangelist may not give place in North Tinne- 
velly to that of the settled Pastor, and the tents of the Itinerators find a mora 
appmpiiata okuping gronnd in some less enlightened district of the Tamil 
country." 

Oeylon Itinerating Miroion.— The Rev. E. T. Higgena, ofthe 
Church MisaioDai-y Society, has for several years carried on an. 
Itinerating Mission among the Kandians in the interior of the 
Island. He has kindly furnished an account of hia work from 
which the following e^tract^ are taken : 

Nature o/ ihe Cknmtry. — " The scenery in the Kandian country U exceedingly 
fine, varying and chan^g with almost every mile that is passed. Some dis- 
tricts present a anocession of long winding valleys, covered with rioe-fields, 
bright in some parts wiih the emerald green of young crops, and in others 
ripe with golden grain ready for the sickle, or already alive with the active 
opnvtions of harve^ng. Between the valleys rise hills of every form and 
size, knolls of open grass land, and ranges of rugged heights wooded to their very 
summits ; while occasional clusters of cottage roofs, almost buried in rich and 
varied foliage, serve to add life and beauty to the soene. In other districts of 
the country the scenery changes from beautiful to grand and magnificent. 
Banges of mountains, five, six, and seven thousand feet above the level of the 
■ea, tower on every side, separated only by deep narrow ravines, the bottoms of 
which form the rocky beds of mountain torrents, whose waters come rushiog 
down in falls and rapids from the heights above, from the margins of these 
streams on both sides the rice-fieids rise, tier above tier, and step above step, 
up the steep inclines for hundreds of feet, until they are met and bordered by 
the varied foliage ofthe juD|;le, the park .like openings of the hill'side grass lands, 
or the well-kept estates of European Coffee planters, with their picturesque 
bung^ws, stofvs, and buildings, tbe whole bemg backed by primeval foresta, 
•XtnidiDg in dark unbroken masses, to the summits of the mountun rangea. 

Z%a Kandiiau. — " The Singhalese, although originally the aame people, and 
still speaking the same language, are nevertheless divided into two classes differ^ 
tug ao widely in many points fr(»n each other as to appear almost like two dis- 
tinct raoes. The larger of these two classes inhabit tlkC Lowland and Maritime 
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diatrictB in the WeaUm, Southern, and So ath-Ea>t*m parts at the Island, and 
are called ciUier Singhalese or Low Connti^ people. The smaller class inhabit 
onlj the inonntHin and hiU diitricta of the interior, and are called KandiBiis or 
Vp-Country people. Although English rule has now been eatablkhod in the 
Kandian country for more than 46 years, anil the people lire contentedly under 
it, yet Buropean influence has had but very little effect upon them. Clinging 
tenaciously to all their ancient habits and customs, hoik uational and relifpous, 
the Knndinn people, as a body, shnn rather than court iiiteroourse with Euro- 
peans. To escape fr>im it, they avoid residence in the towr.s of the interior, and 
locate themselves in secluded villages amon^ the hills and jungles, leadiug the 
same kind of life as their fathers led for centuries before them. Their chief em- 
ployment is the cultivation of rice, in which tliey exhibit greet skill and industry. 

" The Kandian population, ewlusive of three outlying districts, numbers at 
the present time about SO'1,000 people, dispersed in small and widely scattered 
Tillnges over the whole extent of the mountain and hill districts of the int^or. 
The villages generally contain from 30 to SO houses each. The houses are not 
bnilt together in the form of a street, but scattered singly, or in clntiera of two 
or three together, over a wide extent of ground, so that there is often the dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile between one house and anotiier. The whole are so 
completely surrounded and ahnt in by trees, that a stranger passing through the 
eoantry might easily imagine himself to be travsUiug in a land almost destitute 
of human habitations. 

Oonuneaeemmt of tie Mittion. — " In 1853 the Church Missionary Society 
resolved that an Itinerating Mission should be commenced, and its efforts di- 
rected exclusively to the Kandian people. The Missionary appointed to this 
work took up his residence in the town ofKandy, and commenced hia first 
Itinerating journey in the Kandian country in Jidy 1853, 

" The district of Harrispntoo was selected na the best for commencing opera- 
tions in, as it contains a larger population for its size than any oth» in the 
Kandian country, and for two years the work of the Mission was confined 
entirely to it. During that period every village throughout the whole district 
was visited several times over, —the Qospel preached to as many of the people 
as could be collected together, and tracts and books distributed to all of them 
who could read.* The operations of the Mission were afterwards gradually ex- 
tended to other districts, the same system being pursued. 

fnereate of Labonren, — " In the first four years the work of the Mission was 
earried on by one Europ<'an Miaaianary and one native assistant; but in 1857, 
the aid of additional native agents was obtained, and two Catechista travdling 
in company were then sent to revi»t villages previously gone through by the 
Missionary. This system of sending out two Catechists together to preach and 
distribute tracts from village to village in districts already brought within the 
operations of the Mission, has been continued (with occasional interrupUona 
fiwra want of men), from 1857 to the present time, and will be more largely 
adopted as the Lord shnlt be pleased, from time to time, to raise up suitable 
agents for the work. 

Ckanite of Operatiotu. — "The mode of operations was, for some years, for the 
Missionary to go out for journeys of about ten days or a fortnight each, among 
the Kandian villages, preaching daily once or twice in some place, remaining ia 
it for the night, and going on the next morning to another ; and alter having 
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gone through ft wliole district to repeat the viaitB in the game wny, and o*er 
the snrae ground again as often as practicable. In 1859, hoverer, a change 

W8S made in the mode of operationa, and since that time the Missionary accom- 
pHnieJ by his wife, has been accustomed to go out and reside in some central 
village, for a month or sis weeks at a time, taking up quarters in part of a 
native house or in any suitable place that cnn be procured, and to go out daily, 
to visit and preach, in the villages, within a dietauce of 4 or 6 miles, and when alt 
have been visited, to remove to some other locality, and repeat the same process. 
In this way the Missionary is enabled to gj through nil the districts, at present 
brought within the operations of the Mission, in the coarse of about twelra 
months, and by sending Catechists at other times, the work is sustained with 
tolerable regularil.y throughout the whole est«nt of country at present occupied. 

" The plan adopted of residing for some time in a central spot in the midst 
of tolerably well peopled parts of the country has been found to answer better 
than the former one of going from village to villsge. By living in a fised spot 
for some weeks, greater facilities are given to tlie people to come end enquire 
and converse on the subject of Christianity. In addition to which by enabling 
the wife of the Missionary to travel with him (which was not possible under the 
former plan) opportunities are found of I'eaching the Kandiau' women, who will 
often came to converse with the Missionary's wife, although they will not, as a 
general rule, assemble with the men to listen to public preaching. 

Reialtt. — "When the peculiar state of the Kandian people is considered, and 
their retired habits, the way in which they ere scattered, the difficulty of reach- 
ing their Tillages and other circumstances connected with them taken into ac- 
count, itdoes not appei^ that any other mode of Missionary labour is so welt 
adapted to their case as Itinerating. By that means, better than by any other, 
the gospel can be preached to secluded villages, pressed aeain and again upon the 
attention of the people, and by repeated visits a knowledge of its chief doctrine* 
and requirements spread abroad through the length and breadth of the coun- 
try, and eight years experience tlready obtained of its effects, lead to the con- 
viction that by and bye, in the Lord's own time, the bread cast upon the waters 
will assuredly be found. A tolerably clear knowledge of the leading truths of 
the Gospel has been widely spread among the Kandian people, who were before 
almost entirely ignorant of Christianity, in some districts even of its very name. 
Many of them seem favorably disposed toward it ; eight or nine adults have 
been brought into the Christian Chnrch by baptism, and congregations have been 
formed in two or three places, consisting partly of native Christians (Low Conn- 
try people and Kaodians^ and ptutly of heathen Kandians who antaid the sab- 
bath services with more or less regularity. The work, however, is one of faith, 
and one, too, which calls for the exercise of long patience in waiting for the 
fruits which in due season we shall doubtless reap, if we faint not. All that 
any mode of Missionary operations can do, is to impart knowledge, and if that 
knowledge is applied to the hearts and consciences of the people by the grace- 
of the Holy Ghost.it will (though small,) prove effectual. If it is not so 
applied, however extensive and clear it may bie, it will be in vain as far as the real 
object of Missionary work is ooncerned. By the operations of the Kandiaa 
Itinerating Mission, the people in ahnost every village of the Districts atrcadv 
takeu up, have heard the Gospel repeatedly, and so heard it, as to understand 
at the time, with tolerable clearness, its fundamental doctrines, while tracts and 
books have been placed in the hands of all who could read, from which they 
may, if they are willing, understand clearly the way of salvation. The amount 
of knowledge, therefore, already spread aluoad is aafficient to tulighten ud 
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lead to tUought and enquiry ; and by future effiirta, that knowledge may be 
deepened and increased. Our great want is, the outpouring of the grace of the 
Holy Spirit upon the hearts of the people, to enlighten, convince, and lead tbem 
by Divine power to Chriat. When that blessing is vouchsafed, as doubtless in 
the Lord's own time it will be, tlien will these now " solitary pkces be 
glad for them, and the desert rejoice and biossom aa the rose." 

The Rev. J. I. Jones, appointed to the same Mission, adopted a 
plan som3wha,t different He secured a bungalow in the centre of 
one of the most populous districts, and marked out thirty villages 
for the first year's work. Unfortunately, however, t<i his great 
regret, he was soon after obliged to leave to take charge of a lai^e 
Mission district. 

The Rev. A. H. Frost, in the Bombay Presidency, the Rev. R. 
Bion, in Eastern Bengal, and a few other Missionaries devote them- 
selves in a great measure to Itinerating Preaching. 

Itinerating a remedy for Stationary Missions. — The last Report 
of the Madras Diocesan Committee of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel contains the following remarks : 

" More than once in previous Seports, the Committee have had to notice the 
stationary condition of some of the Missions. To tliis subjecUhe attention of the 
Committee has been recently called in a very urj^ent way by thJ' Parent Society, 
with a view to some measures of revival or rectification. The modification inti- 
mated in the foregoing para.* wd! in part meet the evil complained of, as divest- 
ing audi Missions of the name of Missions and relieving the Society of ail 
charge on their aceoimt. As self-supporting Native Pastorates, theae old and 
settled oongregationa wUl occupy as legitimate a position as any Parish in 
England. This, however, ia but a partial measure in relation to the extensive 
region in which these Misaious are situated. The Committee wish, if practi- 
cable, to organise a system of Itinerant evangelists to traverse theae districts 
on a plan similar to that which has been so admirably employed by the Church 
Missionary Society in North Tinnevelly. But further the Committee have in 
handaacheme for the enlargement of their edncational work in the Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly Provinces, in accordance with which superior schools will he 
set on foot io several of the principal toivna at present unoccupied." 

Eemarks on Itinerating Blissions.— In the natural worid it is 
well known that a small piece of ground, thoroughly cultivated, will 
yield a much gi-eater return than a large extent, where briers and 
thorns strive for the maatery. The same result seems to Iiold good 
in spuitual things. Missionary eifort slightly diffused over a laree 
, apace has apparently effected little on the whole ; though it is 
ti-ne that in some isolated cases good has been done. Some time 
ago a Mission in North India marked out so much ground that it 
would require Hve years to go over it once. This it ia admitted ia an 
extreme case ; but even lately a Missionary expressed dissatisfaction 

• Thare are funds belonging to some Miaaions. It is proposed to place Nntivs 
P«tor. ov» H.ma Churches, attechuig to them their ow.i ft,U « andowmente, wWoh 
would be sdequAte to thoir mainteoaaoe. ""icui-, whicq 
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witb hia district as too ama.ll, though it contained several hundred 
villages. 

One of the ablest and most successful Missionaries in Tinnevelly, 
in conversation with the compiler, expressed the great importance 
of a base of operations in Mission work. It is as important in this 
case as in war. Tlie same thing was urged by the late Rev. P. P. 
Schaffter of Tinnevelly. It is said that he used to tell the Itine- 
rating Missionaries in North Tinnevelly, that until they had a 
" house and a door," a Tamil phrase for a Sxed habitation, iio one 
would join them. There ia great force in this. To embrace Chris- 
tianity is a trial of the severest kind. Those who come over re- 
quire all the moral support which can legitimately be given. The 
people have little confidence in a Missionary who wanders about, or 
lives in a city at a considerable distance A succession of visits paid 
by several Missionaries is also much inferior in value to repeated 
visits by the same Missionary. It is of very great importance for 
the people to get acquainted in some measure with a Missionary : 
thus they will be led much more easily to place themselves under 
Christian instruction. This is a great point gained. The Gospel 
foithfully preached, " line upon line," may with God's blessing be ex- 
pected to produce the usual results. 

The plan, therefore, which is already extensively followed seems 
the best, vi^, for a Missionary to build a house in a suitable loca- 
lity, and to work a limited district around. This is so evidently 
the proper course that it would be unnecessary to mention it, were 
not the idea abroad in some quarters that going through a dis- 
trict preaching the Gospel would " cause congregations and 
churches to rise up as by ma^c." 

Street Preaohing.^The Rev, W, Shoolbred ^ves the following 
graphic account of his first attempt at bazaar preaching at Nya 
Naggur, Rajputana : 

" On the day ia question, Cbintoo Ram and I (Itotb into the rity about Htc 
p. U. ; and, taking up oar position on the verandah of the custom-house, in 
the most populous part oF the bazaar, prepared to inauifurate the work. A 
crowd speedily gathered round ; of course, we had all the idtera and gossips of 
the neighbourhood — quite a crowd of ainall boys, very innocent of superflu- 
ous clothing, and apparently quite unconseious that copious raius had filled the 
tanks, and made bodily ablution a matter of ease. With true smalUboy instinct, 
they elbowed and threaded their way through the taller crowd ; and, collecting 
in front, stood in open-mouthed wonder of the strange phenomenon of a Snhib 
preaching in the bazaar. The crowd gathered behind was a conglomerate, very 
fairly representing almost every caste in the city. Buaneab (shopkeeper) and 
Eajpoot, Mussulman and Jain, the haughty Brahman and the abhorred 
sweeper, elbowed each other in their astonished eagerness to hear what the 
padre had got to say. I spoke a few words to them, eiplaiuing our object, 
and requesting their attention, while Chintoo Ram read to them the parable of 
the rich man and Lazams. To this they listened vety intently ; and then wo 
explained its meaning, and made it the groundwork on which to present the 
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-great central truths of the gospel. There were not a few in thst-crowd who 
heard then, for the first time, the nature and scope of the Christian religion i 
and from all sides came the question, " But to eat cow's flesh and drink wine, 
that is the whole of your relio:ion, is it not ?" The Hiadoo's religion is ao en- 
tirely a thing of meats and drinks, and outward ceremony, that he can only with 
ditEculty understand the spirituality of our faith, or sejiarate it from the hahits 
and modes of living which we have imported fi'om our colder clime. Thus 
questioned now, and again (luestioning— breaking down the bread of life into 
very small crumbs, to suit the very feeliie spiritnal capacities of our oiidience— 
sometimea assailed by Brahman objectors, and sometimes carrying the war far 
into the enemy's country by exposing their oovetousness and deceit— while the 
crowd laughed loudly, nothing loath to see their proud priests humbled, ~~ for 
an hour and a half the tide of instruction and debate rolled on. Chintoo Sam 
and I relieved each other by turns, as our strength flaf^ed from the unusual 
exertion of addressing a crowd, or na the debate changed to subjects with which 
we were more or less familiar." 

Mr. Shoolbred thus describes one of tlie ECudienoe on another oc- 
casion : 

." The other evening, while addressing the people, a big man, attended by a 
servant, made his way through the crowd, who all fell back to give him place. 
He had one of those unmjstakeable Rajpoot faces which, once seen, can never be 
forgotten, and which bear stamped on every feature the consciousness of power 
and the pride of birth. His ample lower jaw was graced by a huge bhick 
beard, all streaked and bedabbled, however, with the juice of the betel-nut, which 
he squirted out at intervals like clots of blood ; and bis eyes Iiad that peculiar 
glazed and dreamy look which always marks the sensualist and the opium-eater, 
Swaggering up to the front, and facing us with arms akimbo, he shouted, 
' Who are you, and what do you come here for P' I quietly allowed him to have 
his bluster out, and then told him that we had come to point out the way of 
salvation to him, and others who, like him, were ignorant of it. ' Why not go 
your own way, and leave ns to go oura ?' he shouted again. ' Listen,' said 
I: 'a man was travelling in the jungle by niglit, and lost his way ; but this 
lie did not know, and walked on confidently as if all were right. Just before 
him gaped a great gulf; a few more steps, am! he will be lost. Another tra- 
veller saw him, and knew his danger, but selfishly refused to ivam him, or point 
«ut the right way. What shall we call that man ? A false man and a murderer 
in the sight of God. Such are you, Brahmims, who pretend to know the way 
of I'fe, and refuse to point it out to your perishing counti^men. ' Now,' added 
I, ' on what do you trust for salvation ?' He smiled disdainfully, shrugged 
his shoulders, and sneered. ' What do 1 know ? It's not my business to read 
— I care for none of these things.' ' The more shams to you,' I replied ; 
' but when you are on your deathbed, will you have no care then?' He 
walked away apparently in high dudgeon, that the claims of a Brahman and' a 
Bajpoot to enter heaven should bo c^ed in question." 

Street Preachinj in Bombay. — The Bev, J. G. Diemlei-'s last 
Report contains the following : 

"There is on the Esplanade a spot, from vhich thrae roada diverge, and 
leading into the Native town, which is muoh frequented in the evening by all 
classes of the Native community. This is the place Mr. Wilson and I selected 
for bm^ing the message of saWatioD before the people on Thuradftj evening. 
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We had generally very soon a large audience ; but no sooner had we coiuraenced 
than they were tired of hearing, imd would interrupt us witliSclamorous questions, 
becominic noisy, boisterous, and troublesome in the extreiae. Twice stones 
were thrown at us: it was really a task to [;et a hearing for a quarter of an 
hour ; lo carry on a discussion was out of the question, and after ail we had a 
hooting raised up by children. We almost gave up in despair preaching at this 
place ; still we persevered i nnd now I am glad to sny, we have often a quiet and 
teachable audience, by whom a rule, to which we strictly adhere, is obaerveil, 
namely, that they must first Ri»e us a hearing, and afterwards tliey niny ask us 
questions. It is a common observation tiiat when Miaaionariea commence 
preaching at a place the people are rude, but if preaching is persevered in, they 
are softened down and more jvilling to Leai'." 

Preaching at Festivals —Some MLssionariea avoid preacLing at 
Iieathen festivals, supposing that the people are not in a fit state to 
listen. The Itinerating Missionaries in North Tinnevelly formei'ly 
acted on this opinion. The following extract from a recent Report 
of the Rev. D. Funn shows its eironeousncas : 

" In previous years we have rather avoided than sought out these gatherings, 
from an impression that the congregating of sncli masses for the purposes of 
idolatry or amuaeraent. would not afford the preacher much opportunity for 
presenting the truth before them ; and that it was the less necessary for us to 
attend them since the method pursued by the Itinerancy would secure our 
bringing the Gospel messnge to the very same people in the quiet of their own 
houses. Now, however, that we have actually tried the plan our feeling is 
altered. It seems to us that not only have ive in these feasts the very thing we 
desiderate in our village visits, t. r?., lai^e audiences, but that, from the fact 
that the people are then at leisure, and from the small amount of attachment 
which Hindus evince for their religion or their deities, these feasts are speciiilly 
inviting to the Itinerating evangelist, whether European or Native. We have 
found, also, that our preaeoce at these helps forward our ordinary work among 
the villages, for the people are more ready to listen from having seen m ut the 
feast. There are during the year some fifteen or sixteen such festivals in dif- 
ferent parts of North Tinnevelly, of many of which we hope in time to come 
to avail ourselves." (Madras 0. M liecoid, Jan. 1862.) 

Moon-Ueht Meetmw.— The Kev. E. Webb of the 'American 
Mission, Madiira, has tor several years tried with great advantage 
Moon-ligkt Meetings. Whan the people of a village come home at 
sunset from out-door labour, they have one or two hours, before tlie 
eveniog meal is ready, when they ore entirely disengaged. At 
such time, especially when there is moon-light, they generally as- 
semble willingly to hear tbo Gospel proclaimed. Mr. Webb endea- 
voura if practicivble that the periodical meetings of the Gitecbiats 
■ belonging to his station shall take place, when there is moon- 
liglit. His agents go out in the evenings to all the villages around. 
The following extract from the Report of the American Ceylon Mis- 
sion shows that the plan is also adopted in that Island : 

" There are Mooit-lighl evening meeiinja in connection with most of our cate- 
chetical iields. Their object is the reaching of the heathen population with 
the gospel mesHge. Much larger audiences caa be secured in the enxly even- 
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iiig than in the day time. These meetings are convened wherever circumstan- 
ces are most favorable for art audience- Qenerally they are held in the vtila^ 
Chapel and School bungalow,— mil ny of these gatherings are nlaa at private 
houses, the preparations for which are cheerfully made by the occupants, and' 
sonetimea it is found most convenient to meet under the large margosa, banyan, 
or tamarind tree in the miilille of the village. The audiencea on such occnsiona 
vary in number and in other chanicteriatics. Every grade of the heathen mind 
and feeling ia repreannted and those arguments and objections against Christi- 
anity which are most relied upon by the Sivites are frequently brought out 
against the speaker and his cause The general influence of these meetings is 
very great. While the whole round of religions truth aa it is revealed in nature, 
in providence, and in the wonl of God is legitimate, ' Christ and him crucified' 
ia the general theme of remark. Vull statistics of these meetings were not kept 
last year. In three catechetical districts there were 108 night meetings, and sup- 
posing these to represent a fair average, it is readdy seen that tliis instruraentelity 
is most important in the numbers it reaches aa well as in the truth it presents 
to the people." 

Singinsf- — Tlie last Report of the Madras Brancti of the Christian 
Vernacular Education Society contaiDs the following extract : 

" It is welt known that the Hindus will listen in groups for hours to poetry, 
in favourite metres, describing the adventures of Rama, and other incidents 
connected with their gods. A Cntechist of the London Mission in the Salem 
District has successfully turned this to account in diffusing Christian truth. 
Taking the volume of Christian Lyrics published by the Veniacular Education So- 
ciety, he sits in the verandah in the evening, singing the c impositions which 
are set to the most admired airs. Numbers gather around him, and in addi- 
tion to the Christian lyrics which they hear, he has often on" opportunity of 
spenking to them about the great truths of thegospcl. One man, a heathen, was 
so pleased with the vol'ims, that he gave the Catechist a rupee to pay for a copy." 

Lectures. — With certain exceptional cases, the children of 
wealthy Hindus more frequently attend Government than Mission 
Institutions. One or two attempts have been made, but hitherto 
with little success, to appoint Missionaries to labour specially among 
educated natives. It is, however, most desirable that such persions, 
who will hereafter occupy influential positions, should be made ac- 
quainted with Christianity. Several means, more or leas direct, are 
employed for this purpose. Much good ia effected simply by friend- 
ly intercourse with Missionaries, and by lectures leavened with the 
spirit of Christianity, tliough not expressly on religious subjects. 
Dr. Dufl", as President of the Betliune Society, surrounded by the 
eliie of the youth in Calcutta, occupies a position of no small use- 
fulness. The compiler may mention a remark in an essay read be- 
fore the Society, as showing how the Bible is reaching even natives 
educated in Government Colleges. It was written, in language ex- 
hibiting much purity and taste, by the first Bengali who gnuluated 
with honours at the Calcutta University. The subject was the life of 
Choitonyo, the Bengali Reformer. After stating that Choitonyo de- 
nounced caste, the writer, though nominally a Hindu, added, " and 
a greater than he has said, ' Not that which goeth into the mouth 
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defileth a mail ; but that which cometh out of the mouth, this 
defileth a man." 

The Report of the Bombay Mission of the Free Church far 1861 
contains the following passage : 

" Dr. Wilaoii"3 lectures last seiison were devoted to tUe elucidatioh of the so- 
cial anil religious state of ancient India. Tiiey are the rmit of much research ia 
the old literature of the Hindus ; and they excited much nttention among tlie 
educated classes of Bombay, who tittended them in greater numbers than have 
yet been noticed in connexion with any continuous course of lectures delivered 
in the Western Capital of India. Many intelligent natives have cordially thank- 
ed their author for the help which they have received from them in their at- 
tempts at social reform, and for the light caat by them on the religious and 
philosophical errors which have been so pernicious and destructive for ages Ju 
this great country. The meetings at which tliey were delivered were opened 
and closed with devotional exercises, conducted by the Missionary brethren who 
attended them. A portion of them will appear in Dr. Wilson's work on Caste, 
the printing of which is not yet concluded." 

In Maxiras the monthly Lectures delivered before the Native Chris- 
tian Literary Society are numerously attended by the intelii^'ent 
and respectable portion of the native community, including young 
men from the Presidency College and Mission Institutions, as well 
as from Public Offices. This Society has a Beading Room, well sup- 

Elied with Newspapers, and Magazines. The nucleus of a Library 
as also been formed. 
At many of the Mission stations in India, and Ceylon there are 
kindred Societies. Jaffna, in North Ceylon, has a " Young Men's 
Mutual Improvement Society," organised through the instrumentality 
of the Rev. Messrs. Pargiter and Kilner, who alternately preside at 
its meetings. When the Society was formed it was resolved that, 

" 1st. Weekly meetings, on Tuesday evening, be held for the reading of a 
paper on some literary, scientific, or other subject by one of the members chosen 
for that purpose, and for discussions on any question of interest or utility 
wliich might be suggested thereby. 

" 2nd. Monthly meetings, to which the public shall be admittetl, be held oa 
the first Tuesday of every mouth when lectures shall be delivered by friends 
and patrons of the Society, on some topic of interest." 

The majority of Singhalese who have received a good education 
are professing Christians. In the towns of Ceylon there are con- 
siderable numbers of Burghers or Em-opean descendants. Young 
Men's Christian Associations have been established at Colombo and 
Kandy. The Association at Kandy originated with Mr. H. J. Bar- 
ton of the Church Mission Collegiate School. Lectures on the 
following subjects were delivered during the year : 
Francis Xavier. R. V. Dunlop, Esq. 

The Puritans. Hev. Q. W. Spratt. 

Buddbistical Atheism. Pev. C. Carter. 

Vision. H. Dickraan, Esq. 

Dr. Johnson. Rev. J. Wise. 

Beading. H. J. Barton, Esq. 
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A Young Meu'.i Christian Association exists in Calcutta ; bat the 
compiler ms not been able to obtain any infonnation about its ope- 
I'ations. 

Courses of Lectures mora directly religious in their character are 
occasionally given. The following Lectures were delivered at 
Christ Clmrch, Cornwallis Square, Calcutta : 

" Rev. Dr. Kay. On the nccordance of the Christian Revelation with the 
spiritunl need of manldnd. 

Rev. E. C Stuakt. On the Unity of the Bible. 

Rev. Da. Kat. On God ns the Creator and Governor of the World. 

Rev. E. C. Stuaut. On the practical Importance of the Doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity. 

Rev. E. C. Stuabt. On Christ the Restorer of fallen Man. 

Rbv. Da. Kay. Od the Christiati Church as a divinely instituted Sodety." 

The Rev. A, Burgess, of the Wesleyan Mission, Madras, has Sun- 
day Evening Lectures. In an account of the Society's Auglo-Vei- 
nacular Institution, he thus refers to them : 

" The every day routine of the teaching has not been the only mode of Evan- 
gelical agency in connection with the Institution. About two years ago, ano- 
ther was added ; it was thought that the English language might be used 
ns n vehicle of religious instruction to many who were taught by us in the week, 
and that this object would best be accomplished by Sunday evening lectures. 
The very word lecture has peculiar attractions to the more advanced Hindoo 
students, whilst the associations or a terntoit would repel them. The lectures 
have been re^darly delivered, but we must confess that whilst many indepen- 
dent hearers have come from time to time, yet the number of them has not been 
80 lai^ as could have been desired. But this may be attributed mainly to 
two causes. The want of suiScient publicity and the difficulty of finding time 
to prepare lectures expressly adapted to the special wants of the audience. 
But if we can only Work steadily and earnestly, tbere is a glorious opening for 
usefulness in that class of Society known as " Touug Madras." Harettt Field, 
Dec. 1861. 

Replies to Olrjections, Ac. — The following are a few answers to 
common objections, gleaned from Mission Reporte and Periodicals 
published during the yeai'. Perhaps they may be useful to some 
young Missionaries. 

All Religions the aame. — The Rev. T, G. Qaster mentions the 
following incident in his last Report : 

" At Sasnee, a Pundit came into my tent and propounded the following for 
solution. He tliought it at once peace-making and conclusive. 

" If t place twelve water-pots fiiU of water in the sun," said he, " then you 
will see the sun in each water-pot ; so there are, say twelve different religions 
in the world, all reallif the same, just as there is really but one sun : yet 
all equally true, just asthesnmesua is iu each of the water-pots." "Are 
there twelve suns then?'' said I, 

" No, there is but one sun," said he. 

" Well then." I replied, " it is manifest that tlie one sun cannot be iu each of 
the twelve water-pots." 
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" He admitted it; and ttiea admitted that it v/as not the sua himself in even 
one water-pot, but only his sbaiiaw ; and he then was obliged to admit that the 
true sun was far away from nil the water-pots. " Thus," said I, " jour 
illuBtratioQ tells against yourself; for instead of proving that there are twelve 
true relif^vons in the world, you have shown tlinl not one of the twelve is true, 
aud that the only true religion is very far oft' from them all." 

A Native MissioDary in Ceylon replied as follows to the above 
illustration : " Suppose I break the water-pots, what becomes of 
your suns f 

One rick, anotlier poor. — The Rev. P. Eajahgopaul, of the Free 
Church Mission, Madras, writes, 

" Sir," said he, " if your God be true, why has he made one rich and another 
poor? You go about like gentlemen, eating, drinkinb;, and having much to 
enjoy, and we are poor hard-working men. Even though we labour hard, the 
beaveus have dried up, and will not Bend us raiu." 'Ibis is either a profound 
question, or a Irifling one in the months of foolish men. It was the latter in 
our hearers ; for they always assume that if they embraced our religion it must be 
for some material interest. Will you give us health, wealth, wives, and we will 
erabraw your religion is their constant interrogation. The only reply to such 
is a question of the same genus. We Bai<l, Can you tell me. Sir, why has God 
made tamarinds to grow on this tree nnd not mangoes? They loolced at each other 
and remarked, we cannot answer that question. We added, neither can we 
reply beyond this that God made it so. it is a part of his wise, beneficent 
arrangement. The potter makes out of the same lump of clay vessels of honor 
and dishonor. The clay has no mote right to say to him ; why hnst thou 
made me thus, than we, poor ignorant, vile creatures to ask our true merciful 
Almighty Creator." Madrat Native Herald, April, 18fil. 

FoTialdng one'i Religion. — " An old man asked if it would be right for a son 
to forsake his own father and call another man father, meaning, wouhl it be 
right for them to forsake their religioD and take another. We answered his 
objection by showing that God as our Creator was our Father, and therefore 
people who did not worship and serve Him alone, were in fact forsaking their 
father and calling another father. Turning one of their stock objections in 
this manner against themselves took them as it often does by surprise, and 
left an impression in favour of Christianity," Journal of Sev. E. T. Higgcns. 

Idolatri/. — " One of the hearers said that there is but one God, but idols 
are mere representatives of that God in order that the ignorant may have some- 
thing before their eyes for contemplating him. One of the Brahmins then came 
forward and gave him a very satisfactory answer, viz, that idols are not needed 
for the contemplation of the Supreme Being, from the fact that a son needs no 
image whatever in order to^fhink of his Father, and that God being a spiritual be- 
ing oonld not be represented by images." JIadrat Native Herald, October, 1861. 

Ancieat Religion, §-c. — "One of the company," says the ilev. C. S. Kolhoft 
" asked me how old the religion was of which I now spoke, and whether the 
other religions now prevailing were not very ancient. I replied by asking whether 
he would eat the fruit of a poisonous tree because it was old, in preference to the 
newly-grown sugar-cane. Another inquired what (temporal) benefit would 
those receive who embraced. Christianity. I quoted a common proverb among 
them. Is a reward needed for eating sugar-cane V" Minion Vield, Feb. 1861. 

IHuilration. — " The bee, says a Hindu author, comes from afar to suck the 
lioney of the lotua, while the frog which lives close by, tastes it not. They 
whom the Lord qnidcens, become like the bee, and their wing is ever over the 
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doTcr field of the gospel. Thoy who will not geek the Iiord still feed on 
worms in the imid," Areol Miuion Report. 

DUeuuion vith a Mahomedan. — " It is no easy matter," aays the Bev. 
B. Bion, " to conduct a discueaion of tbia sort with men who can neither 
read nor write, and who are as profoundly ignorant of their own Koran ns 
they are of the Scriptures. Whatever their Mullah tells them, they receive 
without inquiry, because they are not competent to conduct any inquiry, and 
every thing that hci condemns as untrue is uuquestioningly rejected as untrue. 
In such cases, the only way is to bring the controversy to a close by means 
of an illustration. ' You,' I said, turninj^ to the old man that bad latt' spoken, 
' have business that takes you away to Sjlhet, and you leave your wife and 
children at home. Suppose some months after your departure, a man from 
Sylhet comes to your wife and says, ' your husband has sent you twenty rupees 
and the children these silver ornaments, aud he wants me, on my return, to be 
able to tell him how you all are,' and suppose tbe day after, another man sroes 
to your wife armed with a sword, and says, ' It is your husband's order that 
you should deliver up to me immediately, all the money and ornaments he sent 
you yesterday, and if yon refuse, he authorises me with this sword to slay you 
and the children, and set fire to the house.' Which of these two men would 
your wife be likely to believe ? ' No doubt tlie man who brought her the money 
and jewels ; otherwise why should he liave given away his own money aud 
jewels to my wife and children who were straugi:rs to him V 

' And what would your wife think of tbe other man ?' 

' Of course that he had somehow discovered that she had received money 
and jewels, and wanted to rob her.' 

• Nevertheless he, too, siiiJ that he had beeu seat by the husband ?* 

• What of that I lie told a lie.' 

• Very good ; now, look here. Jesus Christ came to liive us proof of fJod's 
love for us ; He came, too, not to destroy men's lives but to save them. 
Mahomed came 600 ycirs after Jssas Christ, with a sword, and said that God 
had commissioned him to cut oFF the head or every own that did not receive 
the Koran : which of these two is it more likely came from God ?" Cateulla 
Bible Societi/') Heporl for 186 L 

Mission Native Agency. 

However important European Mia^ionarios may be at present, it 
is evident that the evangelization of India muat, under God, be 
inainly brought about by the labours of her own sons. The training 
of Mission Agents is therefore a point of vital consequence. Some 
account of the modea pursued in different Missions is given below. 

Traininff of Native Mini&terfl ajid Oateehists. — Native Agents of 
this class differ considerably according to the localities where they 
labour. The Scottish Presbyterian Miaaions were at first planted 
inthe Presidency towna, and attention was mainly devoted toeduca- 
tional labours to raise up a superior claas of Native Agents. The 
standard for ordained Native Miniatfirs approximated closely to that 
in the Scottish Universities, The general studies may be learned 
from a subsequent Chapter on Missionary English Institutions. 
The Report of the Indian Mission of the Chmcn of Scotland gives 
the following " Curriculum of study for caadidatOB far License 
adopted by the Presbytery of Bombay." 
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212 MISSIONS. 

It may be mentioned, however, that a Meeting of Miniatera and 
Elders of the Chiircli of Scotland, Calcutta, expressed the following 
opinion : 

" The experience which hils now been obtained is calculated to raise serious 
doubts whether the system of trniuin^ converta in Knglisli Instilntions, and re- 
quiring such as may offer themselves for the Ministry to go throut;h a lonj( 
course of Theological traiuing similai to that prescribed for students, of Divinity 
in Scotland, is the system best adopted to qualify them to be efficient preachers 
of the Gospel to their countrymen." Report of Committee on Indian Churches, 
18S1, p. 33. 

The following memorandum, by the Rev. G. Hall, gives an out- 
line of the course for Theological Students in the London Mission, 
Madras : 

" After having received nti ordinal^ Education such as is usually imparted in 
Missionary Institutions— comprising History, English Graminar, Geography. 
and English Poetry, together with Matheaiatiiis and Natural Philosopliy, our 
Students have studied the following subjects : 

Ixjgic Whatelej's, 

■>» I T11.1 I. f Wajland's Moral Science. 

Moral Pl»l<»oi.h, [p.^ of Butler'. Sermon. (mTama.) 

f Paley's Natural Theology. 
T, •, r ni. ■ !.■ 'L I Mitchell's Letters to Indian Youth. 

EnJeuee. of CIm.fm.t,.... j ^helele,'. Evidene.,. 

( Taylor's Moral Demonstration of the Ti-ulh 
L of Christianity, 

«-" lee-^eot fejiSiS Heb„,.. 

I'Segular Scripture Lessons. 

■^'y ns'-sc"'""""'- 

I Writing Sermons in Tamil for Criticism 
I in Class. 
Church Historv (SeweU'a Compendium (chiefly abridged &om 

' ( Gieseler). 

The opinion is gradually gaining strength that, althoiigb agents 
who have leceived a superior English education are indispensably 
necessary for large cities and to engage in translational work, men 
acquainted only with the vernacular may at present be employed 
with advantage in rural distiicts. The change which has been made 
in the Indian Missions of the American Board, after a long trial of 
English education, is wel! known. The Clinrch Missionary Society 
from tbe be^nning of some of its most flourishing Missions has acted 
on this principle ; and is now adopting it to some extent in others 
where a different plan had been pursued. The Delhi Baptist Mis- 
sion in commencing in I86I a Theological School, resolved to em- 
ploy only the native language as the medium of instruction, and in 
the important Mission ol the London Society in South Travancore, 
the English language is to be given up in the Institution for train- 
ing Native Agents. 
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One reason for confining the instruction to the vernacular is ex- 
plained by the Rev. W. Tracy, Principal of the Fasumalie Institu- 
tion, Madura Mission : 

" The multiplied openings in public anil private service for those who have 
even a limited acqnaintnnce witli English, with the higli pay offered, fumiah a 
constnul allurement lo thoae who have the required qualitications ; and tlie Mia- 
eionai^ finds, to his great regret, that these on whom he had hestowed so much 
labour, and from whom he had expected so mucli assistance in his work, leave the 
Mission service just as they ace bsginnln^ to he useful ; and he must begJu hia 
work again, to be again in all probability disappointed."" 

The Church Miasioiuxry Intelligencer shows the bearing of the 
question on the Native Church : 

" With the knowledge of the English language, there must of necessity come 
in English ideas, and a tendency to English habits and mode of living ; and 
this will engender just so much dissimilarity as to disable the native church 
from the snpport of its own pastorate, and, to a certain extent, indispose it to 
do ao. A native ministry, retaining native habits and modes of life, so far as 
they are not inconsistent with the emeudatory influence of Christian truths, and 
yst oarryinr with it into its ministry ' grace and truth,' so as to be ' an exam- 
ple of the believers iii word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in 
purity,' this will command affection and respect. The whole native church 
uiU bs beno&ted, because anch a miniatry will present a convincing proof, that, 
in order to be advantaged by the Gospel, it is not necessaiy that a man should 
change his language or abdicate his nationality, and that this wholesome leaven, 
introduced into the midst of any distinct race, can so pervade it, as, without 
destroying the national type, to assimilate it to the will and service of Christ. 
Such a ministry, having a jiold on the affections of the people, will aooa attract 
to itself the means of sustentiitiou, provided that Eoreign Missionary Societies 
do not unwisely interfere, and injure the native church by aularizing the Pasto- 
rate."— 4>n/, 1861. 

The same Periodical thus answers an ^objection which is some- 
times raised : 

" It is urged that the Vernaculars of India are barren of theological and other 
books which are required for the due instruction of Candidates. That is to be 
regretted. Ijct the deficiency, by all means, be corrected as soon aa possible ; 
but the proper mode of etiecting this is not to anglicise the pastorate, but by 
translationat labours, such as are contemplated by the 'Christian Vernacular 
Education Society fur India,' to enrich the native languages. The ministry will 
rise with the enrichment of the Vernacular, and that in a gradual and safe way, 
without endangering its simplicity." 

It may be added that from the low rate of labour in India, hooks 
for which there is any large demand, can in most cases be produced 
at cheaper prices in the Vernacular than they can be supplied in 
English editions. The books axe also made accessible to millions 
wiuiout any previous expensive and difficult training being neces- 
sary, 

* Ootacamund Hissioiiuy Conference Report, p. 173. 
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The two largest and oldest Institutions for traiaing Agents 
through the Vernaculars are the Church Missionary Institutiou at 
Palamcottah, and the Fasumalie Seminary, Madura, of the American 
Board. 

The Palamcottah Institution in ISCl contained 51 Students, 
divided into four classes. The course extends over four years. Tlie 
studies include the following : Qrammar and Composition, His- 
tory, Gec^aphy, Arithmetic, Natural Philosoi)hy, the Scriptures, 
Watts' Scripture History, Pale^s Evidences, Portions of Butler, 
Khenius's Body of Divinity, Pearson on the Creed, Burnet on the 
Articles, Church History. Abridgments of Peai-son and Burnet have 
been published in Tamil ; fuller abstracts are given in lectures. 
The general Time-Table is as follows : 4J — 6 a. m. Go to river and 
bathe ; 6 — 7, Private Reading and Devotion ; 7 — 7J, Public 
Prayers ; 7^ — 9 Private Study ; 9 — 10 Breakfast and Preparation ; 
10 — 20asses;2 — 3 Recreation ; 3 — tj Classes; 4^ — 5 Dinner; 5 — 6J 
Recreation; 6J — 7 Public Prayers; 7 — 10 Private Study; lU 
Retire. 

The Rev. E. Sargent, the Principal, in his Report for 1861 thus 
writes oi Married Students : 

" The c1hs3 of students that gives less satiBfaction than others is that of the 
married students. We have nine such students, and generally speaking their 
attainments and proKciency as students are behind the average standard. Men 
■who join us as married students do improve, but not in the same proportioK 
and at the same rate as those students who are uneEFected by the cares of a 
family. Gircumatances have arisen ia which it has seemed desirable to allow a 
young man to marry after he has been here some time, and while still prose- 
cuting his studies ; but all such instances have more or less disappointed us, 
as far as further progress in class ia concerned." 

An important part of the training of the senior students is to go 
out on Saturdays to preach to the heathen. Some of them are also 
sent for a time to be employed under the direction of the Itinerat- 
ing Missionaries. The climate of India naturally indisposes a per- 
son to engage in active labours, and continued study has a further 
tendency to induce sedentary habits. Games, like cricket, and ex- 
ercise in walking, are therefore of great value. 

The Madura Seminary contained in 1S61 tliirty-nine students, 
of whom five were catechists studying for a short period, llie Rev. 
W. Tracy, the Principal, thus wiites of a Revival in the Seminary: 

"During the early part of the year the religions condition of tba seminary 
was very unsatisrttctory, and caused me much anxiety. A few seemed to desire 
a better state gf things, and were praying that God would pour out His Spirit. 
The week of prayer in January had been observed, but with less apparent in- 
terest than the yenr before ; and, altogether, the prospect of a blessing from 
on high was very dark indeed. 

" 'I bis state of things continued till within four days of the close of the terra 
in March, when on the evening of the Sabbath, the Lord was pleosed to pour 
out His Spirit in b most remarkable manner. One of the smnlter boys was 
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brought to me in deep dIatresB on account of his ains, and within an hour* from 
that time four-fifths of the students, including many who were members of the 
Church, were in great agony from a sense of their sinfulness. 

" This stiite of feeling continued during the remaining days of the term ; 
some from time to time finding peace in an assurance of pardoning mercy, while 
others were cast down with a sense of their guilt and ingrntituile to the Saviour, 
All ordinary study was necessarily suspended, and Ihe time spent in religious 
exerciaea, and in imparting such instruction as was suited to their peculiar cir- 
cumstaneea. Subsequent esperience iias lefV no room to doubt that the work 
was of the Lord." 

The American Board has a " School for Catechiats" at Ahmed- 
nuggur, ill the Bombay Presidency. The Rev. L. Bissell, the Mis- 
sionary in charge, thus describes it : 

"Young men and lada of promise selected from the twenty churches in this and 
the surrounding districts are here brought together, and receive that instruction 
Bikd discipline of mind, which will fit them for future usefulness. The dei^ee 
of proficieney to which each can be carrie<l, must depend. upon the age, talents, 
&c. of the student, and the work for which he is to be fitted. Some of them 
are already somewhat advanced in life, and have tiie care of a small family, 
when they come under the power of Christian truth. These it may be best to 
instruct so that they can read and espouud the Bible to their countrymen, or 
leacli a sciiool in a vilkge, without taking them through a long scientific 
course. Such men often make our moat efficient and faithful catechists. 
Others who commence earlier in life, may receive a more thorough education, 
and be fitted for positions of greater responsibility and usefulness. Most of 
those received to the school are members of the church, others are the sons of 
Christian parents, children of the covenant. The parents, when a!)le, are i-e- 
quired to support their children while attendinir school, but moat of them are 
tix) poor to do it. About three-fourths of those in attendance the p 



have been supported, either wholly or in part, by the funds of the Mission. 
The Church Missionary Society recently established at Cotfcayn 
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Xravancore, a seminary for the preparation of Malayalim-speaking 
Agents, called the "Cambridge-Nicholson Institution." The Ame- 
rican Board haa one at Jafiba ; the Arcot Mission one at Vellore, and 
there are a few others. 

Bemarks on Native PreacMng'.— The Rev. A. R. Symouds, in 
his Report of the Mission Seminary at Madras of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, thus desci'ibes one part of his work : 

" A portion of thia day (Saturday) is given to what I call a Preaching 
Lecture, that is to say, I endeavour to instruct the students with a view to the 
important attainment of addressing audiences with facility and propriety. 
The Hindus have a natural fluency of speech and power of illustration, but they 
very naturally fall into the corresponding faults of over-wordiness and of mis- 
taking illustration for argument. But there is another fault into which young 
Hindus trained by Englishmen are apt to fall, namely, that of imitating too 
much the English style of thought and arrangement and espression, in writing 
or preachii^ a sermon. Thus too often a catechist or a native minister will do- 
liver an address or sermon not as a Hindu, and in a manner to attract Hindus, 
but more like on English sermon with ite formal divisioaa and paucity of illuatr- 
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tiona. Such r sermon faiU utterly flat upon the ears of a Hindu audieD(%, where- 
as an idea clothed in a flgure iinmediately arouses their attention. Tlie thing 
then to be aimed at iii training Hindu young men for the ministry is not to 
t«ach them to prencii like an Englisii Divine, but rather to use riglitly their own 
gifts of fluency and iflustnLtion, and not to abuse them ; in other words to 
teach tiiem tlial their readiness of language should be a vehicle of solid thought 
find matter, and that dlustration should subserve, and not be a substitute lor, 
argument."* 

Ordinations. —The Bishop of Calcutta during the year ordained 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, Calcutta, Brajanath Pal. This was the 
first oecasion on which the whole Ordination service was in the 
Bengali language. It may also be mantioned that the Bishop of 
Calcutta preaches occasionally in Hindustani. 

The Rev. Lai Behari I>e was inducted minister of the Free Mission 
Church, Calcutta, 

The following extract is from the last Report of the Calcutta 
Mission of the London Missionary Society : 

" The most important even! in the progress of our Mission during the year 
has been the ordination of three of our native Evangelists on the 30th of March 
last in Union Ohapel. Two of them, the Hev. Taraprosad Chatterjea and 
Kashiuath Dutt were baptized in April, 1851 ; the other, the Rev. Sutjokuraar 
Q hose was baptized in July, 1852. It was not an easy thing for them to 
break away from Hinduism. They endured a great fight of affliction, and thus 
gave undoubteil evidence of their sincerity. They were then students in our 
Bhowanipore Institution. In 1852, they along with others expressed a wish 
to become preachers of the Gosp-l to their countrymen ; tliey were, therefore, 
after due examination, formed into a Theological Class nhich was committed to 
the cliarge of the Itev. Messrs. Lacroix, Mullens, and Storrow. In 
1856, their studies were eo.npleted ; and the two latter entBred upon their 
evangelistic labours ; the health of the former being so much affected, as to 
reader it advisable for him to seek other employment, but early in 1860, he was 
accepted as a preacher of the Gospel. At the coraraeocement of their evangel- 
istic labours, their time was equally divided between preaching and teaching ; 
at a later period they preached exclusively. 

" It will be seen that the ample time during which these brethren have in 
various relations been conneeled with the Mission, gave fuU opportunity to the 
Missionaries to know them well, and their ordination therefore was not a pre- 
mature step. It was administered in much love, with great confidence, and as 
an act of justice to those who h*d served the Saviour for several years." 

The Church Missionary Society has now 14 Native Clergj'men in 
the I'iuneveliy district. 

Candidatesfor Mission Work.— Some Missions depend chiefly 
on Boarding Schools to prepare lads fit to commence a course of 
training, 'i'his, however, is a hot-house system, and very expen- 
sive. The children are apt to acquire a dependent spirit, and to 
become unequal to cope witii the difficulties of life. Still, many with 
the Rev. J. Long, will consider them " necessary evils" at present. 

* Report of Madras Diocesan Committee of 3. P. C. E. for 1861. Ap. pp. iii, iv. 
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The Ceylon Chwrch Missionary Record umes the following plan to 
secure agents to be trained in the VernaciuaT : 

" Each Missionary should search for young men whoae lienrts seem to be 
really touclied by the Spirit of God, and called to the work of ministering to 
their brethren in spiritual things. He must search for these among the congre- 
gAtions. No Meinmoty can mpply tkevt. We repeat, no seminary can luj^lg 
them. When found, the Missionary himself must educate them and train them 
in the Vernacular. And they should work as Scripture Beaders under the 
Missionary's superintendence, perhaps in connection with some experienced cate- 
chist. If after some months' probation it be found desirable that they should 
receive some mare ij/Uematic iiiHruction than the missionary can give them, Ikal 
may be given by means of a seminary." 

Bihle Glasaes ahoiild be attached to every congregation, into 
which promising young men should be drawn, to serve, among other 
objects, as a nuraeiy for Mission Agents. On two evenings during 
the week instruction might be given in Geography, History, and ' 
Arithmetic. The young men should be encouraged to engage in 
Sunday School teaching, tract distribution, &c. 

Efforts for the Improvement of Hission AgeBts.— A lai^e propor- 
tion of Cateehiats and Readers at present employed by Missions 
have not received a lengthened and complete course of training ; 
many of them axe also stationed in villages where there is little to 
stimulate the mind. Hence, if left to themselves, some of them 
will never read a new book, and scarcely acquire a new idea. In 
some Missions. zealous efforts are made for their imjH'ovement. The 
Rev. J. Thomas, of the Church Mission, TioueveUy, thna describes, 
the plan he pursued : 

" When I firstweiit to Tinaevelly, in 1837. there was but one native de^y- 
man there. The Mission was then passing through a severe ordeal, in conse- 
quence of the rupture with Mr. Khenius ; and the state of things was not favour- 
able to the training of native agents Our native catechists, that class of per- 
sons to which we must chiefly look for a native pastorate, were not such men 
as we could have wished them to be. As soon as the province of Tinnevelly 
was divided into dilferent districts, efforts were silently made to improve the 
native agency. Instead of a meeting of my catechists once a-month I proposed 
that there should be meeting every week ; and for a period of twenty years that 
weekly meeting was carried on, and it has continued up to the present day. 
The catechists come in every Triday, spend four hours with the missionaiy, 
and, having beard a discourse from him in the evening, they return early on 
Saturday morning to tlieir respective villages. On these occasions, the native 
agents were thoroughly grounded in scriptural knowledge, and in Christian doc- 
trine. They were gradually taught everything that was likely to be coaducive 
to their efficient^ as servants of Christ ; and I have no hesitation in saying, 
that every one of those catechists thoroughly understood the plan of salvation, 
and displayed more or less of ability and power in setting it before the people." 

The Catechists and Schoolmasters of the Gospel Fropagatioa 
Society's Mission in Tinnevelly are aasemblod annually for aaeaxch- 
ing examination on specified subjects. TUpy aie divided i»*^ 
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two classes, one more advanced class, and one less adviuiced. The 
subject for tlie first dass at the last Examination was the First 
Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy, that for the second class, the Acts 
of the Apostles. Both classes were examined oq Hindu subjects, 
particularly the Ved&s, the K&m&yana, and the Mahabarata. All 
who were in the habit of preaching liad to deliver a short unwritten 
sermon before the Committee. All preached fi-om the same text. 
£ach Catechist bad eight minutes given him for the preparation of 
his discourse, and was allowed eight minutes for its delivery. 

It is a defect in the mode of training Mission Agents adopted in 
»ome cases, that it is not specially suited to the country, being no 
more Jitted for India than England. Hence they are unable to 
meet satisfactorily the assailants they sometimes encounter in ba^ 
zaar preaching. The following list of questions given to the Gos- 
pel Society's Catechlsts in Tinnevelly, wiU show that this error is 
avoided in their case. Space does not permit the ioserticra of the 
questions on the Scriptural Subjects. 

QuestioTiB on Binduism. 

1. What are the books that are regarded as of divine authority by nil Hin- 
dus P 
S. In what respect do the Vedas differ from all other Hindu books ? 
3. Mention the names of the four Verlaa. 
4- In what respect does the Big Veda differ from the other Vedas ? 

5. What may be supposed to be the dates of the songs of the Big Veda ? 

6. Wliat is the special mode of worship we find in the Vedas ? 

7. What were the special objects of worship ? 

8. The gods in later times were hero gods, what was the character of the 
gods of the Vedas ? 

9. Who was Indra and who was Agni ? 

10. What modern gods dp not appear to have existed irt the time of the 
Vedas P 

11. What peculiarities pertaining to Modern Hindu worship were unknown 
in the time of the Vedas ? 

12. What was the origin of Vishnu's divinity ? 

13. How does Siva come up as a god ? 

14. Why is there such a difference between the Vedas and later Hinduism ? 

15. Is the BaEnayaua called a Furana ? 

Ifi. At what time is it supposed to have been composed ? 

17. Who was Bama ? • 

18. What was his country ? 

19. On what river was his city situated ? 

20. What is the present name of his countiy ? 

2 1. What was the race to which he belonged ? 

22. What were his father's, mother's and wife's name? 
23.. '\Vhat was the meaning of his wife's name P 

24. Looking at the meaning of his wife's name what is supposed to hare 
f been her origin t 

25. Was Bama originally supposed to have been an incarnation of Viebnu ? 
8«. How did the doctrine of his inoamation come up ? 
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S7. What is the religion or the Saniavana as distinguislied from the religion 
of the Veilaa ? 

48. What is the diiference between the iUahia of the Vedas, and the Bishii 
of the Bamayana ? 

39. Mention three or four of the most evident enora contained in the 
Kamayana P 

30. By whom was the Tamil Eamayanam composed and when P 

31. Is that date correct T 

3!. Wh3 there any other Rniaa hesidea this one of the fiamayana P 

33. Mention one special exploit of Bnk Rama f 

Si. Is the MahiLbh^tn caUed u Piirana ? 

33 Who was' Bliaratn ? 

3S, To what race did the heroes mentioned in the Bhantta belong ? 

37. What is the meaning of the word Bharata ? 

33. What is the Bh^avat Oitii and what the Bh^ivat ? 

39. What do you mean by the Lunar mce, and what by the Solar raca ? 

40. What were the respective cities of the Pandavas ? 

41. Where was Uastin^pura and where was Indrapraatha ? 

43. What was the name of the couutry in which these cities wei'e situated, 

and what is its name uow ? 
43. Where was Magadha, anil who was its King ? 
41. How were tlie Kuiavaa and Pandavas related to each other and wliat 

was theit feud ? 

45. Give the names of the five Pandavas and their wife ? 

46. What observation have yon to make on their having only one wife ? 

47. Whose divinity is advocated by the Mahnbharata P 

43. Give the history of Krishna as contained in the Mahabhoiata, leaving 
out later fables. 

49. Where was Mathura and where was DivArakapuri ? 

50. Show from the Bharnta itself that Krishna was no god at nil. 

51. When is the Bhagavat Gita supposed to have been composed and for 
what purpose ? 

52. What IS the especial religion of the Bhirata P 

/l »amewhat similar system ia pursued by tlie American Madura 
MissioQ. The last Report bears testimony to its good effects : 

" The calechists and readers, numbering 123, are, we believe, improving in 
knowledge, efKciency, grace and charity. The system c^arried on in the Mission, 
for ten years past, of (giving them, and the teachers as well, a course of study, in 
which there are semi-annual examinations, has done much to improve tliem, 
and to quicken a desire for higher attainments, mental and spiritual. Besides 
these tiro examinations, one of which is before the whole mission, nnd the other 
by local committees of three or four members, each missionary holds monthly 
meetings with his assistants, for instruction anil other purposes. This course 
of study is of the more importance, from the fact that a portion of the helpers 
are men who have been received into mission service while in their own villages, 
ami whose opportunity for culture of any kind, has been very limited." 

The following was tlie " Order of Exercises" at tlie meetiug in 
September 1861. 

1. Sermon on the olHce and work of the Holy Spirit. 

Z. Address on Revivals, with a brief account of some of the principal Bsri- 
vals of the past five year*. 
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5. Essay od " Paul," 
4. Communion. 

Devolional exercUea for half an hour at the commencemenlof eachd&jr's at 
Leuom, lit Clan. 

1. II Corinthions. Clinps. V, VI. 

2. Wntts on tha Mind. Chap. XVII. Subject, " Inquiry inlo Cause and 

Effect." 

3. Church History. Pencil from 1517-1555 continued. 

4. Theological Clags-Book. Chap. XXIII. 

5. Proofs from New Testament of Christ's Divinity. 

Sin; CkM. 

1. GalatiaoB. ChopB. V, VI. 

2. Bible History. Life of Joshua. 

3. Theological Claas-Book tcilh 1st Class. 
1. Church History, with 1st Class. 

Srrf Class. 

1. Matthew, Cliap. XXT. 

2. Life of Joshua with 2n(l Class. 

3. Seiidder's Catechism, Chap. Vi. in port. 

4. First Tamil Geography. Chaps. VI— VIII. 

OateclliBts in Debt. — llie Rev. R. R. Meadows, in a recent Iteport 
of hU Biatrict in North Tinnevelly, sttites that he found on enquiry 
that not more than five or six out of thirty Native Agents under 
him were free from deht. It is to be feared that thia state of things 
is not rare in India. 

' Native Churches. 

Organiiatioil. — ^The Committee of the Church Missionary iSo- 
eiety pubhshed the following Minute, Mititled " Suggestions 
on the Organization of Native Chui-clies in Missions." It has already 
been reprinted in several Periodicals ; but it contains so much that 
18 valuable, that some may wish it in a more pemianent form. 

1. The work of modem Missionaries is of a two-fold character. The 
heathen are to be brouitht to the knowledge of Christ, and the converts who 
embrace the truth are to be trained up In Christian habits, and to be formed 
intoa Native Christian Church. These two branches are essentially distinct ; 
yet it is only of late years that the distinction has l>een recognised by appointing 
Missionaries to the purely evangelistic branch under the designation rA itinerat- 
ing Missionaries, in contradistinction from. " Station" Missionaries, 

3. The Missionary, whose labours are blest to the gatheiiag in of con< 
verts, naturally desires to keep his converts under his own charge, to minister to 
them as a Pastor, and to rule them as a native congre|;ation. So the two 
branches Itave become blended together ; hence also the principles necessary for 
the evangelistic work, one of which is " takin<t nothing of the Gentiles," have 
inswisibly influenced the formation of the native Christian Church ; as if the 
word had been " taking nothing of the Christians." Whereas the Scriptural 
basis of the pastoral relation, within the Church of Christ, is " that they which 
pre«ch the Gospel should live of the Gospel"—" the ox that treadeth out the 
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oom atould eat of the aarae" ; so that while the Miaaiooary properly receives his 
support from a foreign source, Ihe native Pastor should receive his from the 
Native Church. 

3. Under this system the Missiouary takes cliarjfc of classes of Candidates 
for Baptism, dasses of Candidates for the Lord's Supper and Communicants' ' 

The Miasionary adi ances the converts from oue class to another at hia diacre- 
tion. When the converts become too numerous or too scattered for the indivi- 
dual ministry of the Missionary, he appoints a Catechist or other Teacher, and- 
the Society pays him. The Society establiahea Schools and pays for the 
Teachers. As the Mission advancea, the number of Renders, Catechiats, 
and Ordained Pastors, of Schools and SchoolrnasSets, is increased. But all is 
dependent upon the Misaiauary : and all the agency is provided for at the cost 
of the Society. 

4. The evil incident to this system ia threefold. 

[. In respect of the Hissioniiry : his hands soon become so fnll that his 
tiiae'and energy are wholly occupied by the converts, and he extends hia per- 
■aonal labours to the heathen in a Continually decreasing ratio. His work also 
involves more or less of secularity and account keeping. The character of a 
simple Missionary is complicated with that of the director and paymaster of 
the Mission. 

H. In respect of the converts r they naturally imbibe the notion that all is 
to be done for them - they are dependenta upon a foreign Mission rather then 
,meml>ers of a Native Church. There may be the individual spiritual life, but 
there is no corporate life ; though the converts may amount to thousands in 
number they are powerless aa a body. The principles of self-support, self- 
government, and aelf-extenslon are wanting ; on which depi-nd the breath of 
!ife in a Native Church. 

III. In respect of the Missionary Society ; the system entails a vast and 
increasing expense in its oldest Missions ; so that instend of advancing to " the 
regions beyond," it ia detained upon old ground : it ia involved in vexatioua 
disputes about native aalsriea, pensions, repairs of buiidinga, ha. : and as the 
generation baptized in infaney rise up under this system, the Society haa found 
itself in the false position of ministering to a population at naminaL OhTiatians, 
who in many instances give no asaistanca to tha progress of the Gospel. 

B. This system of Church Missions oflen contrjists unfavourably with the 
Missions of other denominations, in respect of the liberality of native converts 
in supporting their own teachers, and of their Beif-exertion for the extension of 
the Goapel : aa in the case of the American Baptist Mission amoni; the Karena 
of Bunnah, of the Independents among the Armenians of Asia Minor, and of 
the wonderful preservation and increase of Christianity in Madagascar after the 
expulsion of European Miaaionariea. The unfavourahte contrast may be ex- 
plained by the fact that other denominations are accustomed to take part in 
the elementary organization of their Churches at home, and therefore more 
readily carry out that organization in the Missions. Whereas in our Church 
the Clergy And every thing relating to elementary organization settled by the 
law of the land : — as in the provision of tithes of church-rates, of other custom- 
ary parents, in the constitution of parishes, and in parish officers. Our 
Clergy are not, therefore, prepared for the question of Church organization ; 
and, therefore. In the Missions they exercise the ministry of the word without 
' reference to tlie non-exiatence of the organization by which it is supported At 
home. 
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6. This imperfection in Church Missions muat be remedied by keeping in 
mind the distinction between evangelizing tlie heathen, and the ministering to 
the Native Church ; nnd by introducing into the Native Church that elemen- 
tary organization which may give it " corporate life," and prepare it for its full 
development under a native ministry and an indigenous Ei)i8copnte. 

7. For the introduction of auch elementary oi^anizution into the Native 
Church the following principles may be laid down. 

PRINCIPLES. 

I, It is expedient that native converts should be trained, at as early a stage 
as posaiblr, upon a system of self-government and of contributing to tbe sup- 
port of their own native Teachers. 

II, It is expedient that contributions should be made by tbe converts 
themselves, for their own Christian instruction, and for Schools for their 
children : and that for thia purpose a Native Church Fund for an assigned 
Missionary District should be established, into which tbe contributions should 
be paid. The Fiind'must, at Rrst, be mntnly sustaiiied by grants from the 
Missionaiy Society, these grants to be diminished as the Dative contributions 
spring up. Whilst the fund receives grants from the Society, tbe Parent Com- 
mittee must direct tbe mode of its management. 

III. It is expedient that the native Teacliers should be divided into two 
classes, namely — 

(I,) Those who are employed as assistants to the Missionary in his evange- 
listic work, and who are paid by the Society. 

(2.) Those who are employed iri pastoral work amongst the native Chris- 
tians, who are to be pmd out of the Native Cliurch Fund, whether 
Schoolmasters, Readers, Catechists, or or<lained Pastors, as the case 
may be : so that they may be r^pirded as the ministerial a^jents of the 
Native Church, and not as the salaried airents of a Missionary Society. 

IV. It is expedient that the arrangements which may be made in the Mis- 
sion should from the first have reference to the ultimate settlement of the Native 
Church, upon tbe ecclesiastical basis of an iadigeaom episcopate, independent 
of foreign aid or suppiintendence. 

PRii.CTIC.iL SUGGESTIONS. 

To carry out the foregoing principles it is suggested : — 
S. That, in conformity with Principle I, the converts should be encouraged 
to form themselves " into Chriitiaa Companies" (Acta iv. 38) for mutual sup- 
port and encouragement : that the members of such Companies should not be 
too numerous or too scattered to prevent their meeting together in lamiltar reli- 
gious conference. Local circumstances will decide the convenient number of a 
Company ; upon its enlargement beyond that number it should be divided into 
two or more companies. 

That one of such company should be seiected, or approved of, by the Mis- 
sionaTy, as an elder or " ChrUlian Headman," to call together and pre- 
side over the companies, and to report to the Missionary upon the 
moral and religious condition of his company, and upon the' efforts 
made by the members for extending the knowledge of Christ's truth. 
Each Christian Company should be enoonraged to hold Kfekly nieetiiig* 
under its headman, with the occasional presence of the Missionary, fw 
united counsel and action, for reading the Scriptui-es and prayer, imd for 
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mnking contributions to the Church Fund— if it be only a haudful of 
rice, or more, as flod shall prosper them. — (Principle II.) 
That Moiiihly MeHinga of the Christian Ileadmea sliouid be held under 
the Uissiouary, or some one whom he may nppoint, at which meetings 
the headmen should report upon their respective companies, bond over 
the contributions, receive from the Missionary spiritual counsel and eu- 
couragement, and corameud their common work, in united prayer, to 
the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls, 

9. That as long as converts are thus dependent for their Christian instruc- 
tion upon tlieir headmen, and the occasional ministrations of the missionary or 
other agents paid by the Soqiety, the work must be rciinrded as the evangelistic 
work of the Society. The first step in the Oi^anizatiou of the Native Church 
will be taken when any company, one or more neighbouring companies united- 
ly, shall be formed into a congregalioa having a Sckoohaaster or Native Teacher 
loci'ted amongst them, Khose mlary it paid out of the Native Church Fund — 
(Principle III.) This step may be taken as soon as the Company or Com- 
panies so formed into a congregation contribute a fair amount, in the judgment 
of tlie Missionary, to the Church Fund. 

10. That a second step in the organization of the Xative Church will be 
taken when one or more congregations are formed into a Native Pastm-iite under 
an ordained Native paid bg the Native OkurcA Funrf— (Pri-iciple III.) This 
step may be taken as soon as the congregations ar" efficiently advanced, and the 
payments to the Native Church Fund shall be sufficient to authorize the same, 
in the judgment of the Mis^-ionary and of the Corresponding Comcnittce. 

That the Christian headmen of the companies comprised within a Natii'e 
Pastorale should cease to attend the monthly meetings of beadraen under 
the Missionary, and should meet under their Native Pastor. 

That as long as the Native Cliurch Fund is under the management of the 
Missionai'y Society, tlie Native Pastors, paid out of that Fund, must 
remain under the general superintendence of some Mbsionary of the 
Society, who shall be at liberty to minister occasionally in their churches 
and to preside jointly with the Native Pastors at the meetings of head' 
men and other congregational meetings ; the relation between the Native 
Pastor and Missionary being somewhat analt^us to that of Curates with 
a non-resident Incumbent. (See Society's Minnie on Naliee Puitori). 

11. That a third step in the organization of the Native Chnrch will be taken 
when a suibcient number of Native Pastorates having been formed, a district 
Conference shall be established, consisting of Pastors and Lay Delegates from 
each of their congregations and the European Missionaries of such District. 
District Conferences should meet periodically for consulting upon the Native 
Church affairs, as distinguished from the action of the Society. — (Principle IV.) 

12. The first step of a Native Church's organization as above described, 
being a part of Missionary operations, will be carried out by the Missionaries. 

L3. The second step must be taken in consultation with the Committee and 
the Bishop of the Diocese. 

1 *. The third step places the Native Cburdi more directly under episcopal 
superintendence i as itistrict Conferences upon Native Church affairs will pro- 
perly be under the control of the Bishop, and the action of the Society will 
diminish as the Missionary district becomes divided into Native Pastorales. 

15. When any considerable District has been thus provided for by an or- 
ganised Native Church, foreign agency will have no further place in the work, 
and that District will have been fully prepared for a Native Episcopate, 
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IS, Theremust beavarietyof ilelaibincnrrjingiiitocffect these siigi^stions. 
A mere outline is giren above. But it will be seen that the proposed sclieme 
of organization will prepare the Native Cliurch for ultimately exhibiting in its 
CongregRtional, and Diatrict Conferences, the eounterpnrt of the Parish, and 
the Arehdeaconiy, under the diocesan Episcopacy of our own Church system. 

17. The proposed organization of the Mission ('hurch is adapted to the 
ease as it is, where the Native Church is in a course of formation out of a 
heathen population by the agency of a Missionary Sociely with limited re- 
aources. Under such circumstances, a Society must commence its work by 
accustoming the converts to support their own institutions in the simplest 
form : so that the resources of the Mission may be gradually released, nnd be 
moved forwnrds to new ground. In other worda, the organization must work 
upwards. When a sufficient auhtiralaia of self-support is laid in the Native 
Church, its fuller development will unfold itself, aa in the healthy growth of 
things naturaL Had the problem been to organize a Mission where ample funds 
exist in the hands of a Ittshop and his Clergy, for the evangelization of a whole 
district, as well as for the future endowment of its Native Church, the organi- 
zation might work downwards, beginning with a diocesan council, forming the 
converts into districts and parishes, building churches and colleges, &c. These 
have beea too much the leading ideas in modern Missions : and European ideas 
easily take root in native minds. But past experience seems to shew that such 
a system, even if the means were provided, would be too apt to create a feeble 
and dependent native Christian community. 

18. The foregoing suggestions must be modified according to local circum- 
stances and to the previous system which may have prevailed in a Mission. In 
older Missious the change of system must be very gradual. For when a Mis- 
sion has grown up in dependence npou 'European Missionaries and upon native 
agency salaried by European funds, the attempt to curtail summarily its pecutu- 
ary aid, before the introiduction of a proper orgnnizatiun, will be like casting a 
person overboard before he has been taught to swim, it will he a great injustice to 
the native converts, and may seriously damage tlie work already accomplished. 

19. On the other hand, in new Missions the Missionaiy may from the first 
encourage the enquirers to form ttems'-lves into companiea, for mutual instruc- 
tion and reading the scripture and prayer, and for making their weekly collec- 
tions. It should be enjoined npon each company to enlarge its numbers hy 
prevailing upon others to join in tht-ir meetings. The enlargement of a Christian 
company so as to requtie sub-division, should be regarded as a triumph of 
Christianity, a festive occasion of congratulatioa and joy, as men rejoice " when 
they divide the spoil" 

80. If the elementary principles of self-support and self-government and 
self extension be thus sown with the seed of the Gospel, we may hope to see the 
healthy growth and expansion of the Native Church, when the Spirit is poured 
down from on hij;h, as the Sowers of a fertile field multiply under the showera 
end warmth of summer. 

Self-Buiiport.— Dr. Anderson, of the Americiin Board of Mis- 
sions, juatly remarkB, " The self-aupporting principle among n&Ure 
Christiana, in all its applications, needs an nnsleeping guardian- 
ship and culture."* Painful experience has shown the imhtippy 

■ Uemoriol Volnme, p. S20. 
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reaultfi of doing every thing for Native Converts, instead of teach- 
ing them to rely on their own effoi'ts. The following are illustra- 
tions. 

The Kev. T. Hasell, of Cbaprah, Kishni^hur, Lower Bengal, 
thus writes : 

" There has always been an Anxiety to get a number ot Christiana, niid to (tet 
all their chililrea to school. There has been no lact of fiiads for the erection 
and mtiintniniiiij; in efficiency the imichitiery, as SchoolB, Uburches, &c., &c. 
The poor have been, until very recently, liberally provided for. The Mission- 
aty hiis been all things to all men, ready to listen to nny tale of distress or suf- 
fering, and nlwaya niixiaos to assist to tlie utmost of his power any applicant. , 
The teachers have always been employed, wlien necessary, in pleading tne cause 
of any opptessed by the Zeraindnf ; and in any possible way the whole Mission 
establishment has been at the service, so to speak, of the Christians, and th^ 
have not failed to perceive that in some way or other th^ are of importance. 
The education proviiled for their children they neither want nor appreciate, and 
the anxiety for their spiritual welfiire. which leads the Missionniy to beseech 
them, in Christ's stead, to be i-econciled to God, they rejfard as the result of 
fear lest they should leave the Mission ; in short, many put on the profession of 
Christianity as a means of improving their worldly condition, and it is not sur- 
prising after the many years which they have realized that as a fact, that they 
shouldavail themselves ofany new opportunities which may arise apparently tend- 
ing to that end. To be more explicit, it may be put thus : For yei^rs my predeces- 
sor here, with untiring zeal and self-denial, devoted himself wholly to the people. 
He made their case his own, and wearied himself to provide for their temporal 
wants and necessities, in the hope of securing their attention to spiritual things 
— many, now the heads of families, have grown up under his kind, fostering 
care, and treasure up his name among their household words. Surely neither 
he nor they can be blamed ; but he leaves for Europe, I take charge, and gra- 
dually reveal my inability to follow in his footsteps. I have no money to lend. 
I cannot, and will not superintend the many modes of employment which his 
ingenuity had devised to assist them. 'I'hey are told over and over again, that 
they must now begin to help themselves. The style of living in the schools is 
reduced almost to the standard of that of the parents of the cWldren ; clothes 
are no longer dealt out with a liberal hand to those women who call themselves 
poor. The burden of supporting the really poor is thrown at once and for ever 
upon the congregation, and in short, every thing by degrees is being cut off that 
in any way partakes of the nature of support. As a natural consequence, tho 
people are dl displeased ; the teachers, who are so intimately mixed up with 
the people, that they have scarcely an independent opinion, secretly agree with 
them, whatever they may say to me openly ; and thus the whole community ia 
prepared to murmur, and the least spark leads to an explosion."* 

The Rev. F. Schurr, another Missionary in the same district> 
bears similar testimony : 

" The large majority of our Christiana entertain the notions, that the Mis- 
sionaries were very poor at home and came out to make nominal Christians, 
and receive an allowance for each man, woman, and child ; and that we reaetve 
large sums of money fiom the Gompang to supply all their leanl*, and that we.< 
and the Catechists and otliers divide it among ourselves, and prosper on th«r- 
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poverty. It Btauda to reaaon that the word of God cannot find an entrance 
mto faearla filled with such moDstrouB prejudices." 

The followiog extract from the Report of the Eev. J. Vauglian, 
Church Missionarjr, Calcutta, reveals somewhat of the same spirit ; 
but with the gratifying intelligence that it is passing away : 

" The prindple of supporting uone but orphans has been steadily adhered to 
throughout the year. In eveiy case when a child has a father, he mnst rei«ive 
his clothes from home, and if he eat in the school, a moutlily payment for food 
has to be made in proportion to the income of the father. In several cases a 
sort of compound is made by which the child receives eyery thing from the 
school for a larger payment. I cannot help looking back to the first attempt 
at introducing the pay-system with peculiar aatiafaction. At that time the 
mere mention of the thing was regarded as an outrage on all the prinriplea of 
Missionary justice and propriety ; the bare sugnestion that a Christian father 
ought to provide for the children whom God had given him, was scouted as 
utterly heterodox by the majority of our Christians. ' Are you not ma-bap V* 
was the reply, ' and were not we and our fatliera before us fed and clothed P 
What new doctrine is this which is brought to oui" cai^a ?' One maa findinii; ids 
pleadings unavailing tried the effect of a fiery epistle, in which he respectfully 
informed me that I was a wolf in sheep's clothing, bent upon devouring the 
poor little lambkins, instead of protecting them ; and that if 1 do not in qnick 
time abandon my project, a report to that effect should go up to the committee. 

" Such was the state of feeling at the inauguration of the principle. It is, 
thank God I very different now. A long time has passed away since I heard the 
slightest murmur of discontent, and I am persuaded that not only is the rule 
acquiesced in as a thing that cannot be helped, but that gradually the people are 
coming to aee and feel it a right and proper thing too. I feel strongly that too 
much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of making our Christians 
bear their own burdens, not only with respect to Schools, but throughout 
the genera! machinery of our Missions. Never shall we have a healthy 
Tigoroua Christianity until that is the case. The axiom, God helps those 
who help themselves, is emphatically tnie in this respect. "j* 

Experience everywhere has abundantly shown, t^t though 
temporal aaaistance may appear to secure for a time outwaxd pros- 
perity, it is most destructive to the sound progress of a mission. 
Converts for whom every thing haa been done, are the most on- 
grateful, the most unsatis&ctory in every respect. Happily this is 
beginning to be generally acknowledged. Considerable progress 
in a right direction has been made, especially in the Madras F^^si- 
dency. In some Missions, however, little is yet raised ; or if such 
be the case, so little attention is paid to it, that it is not mentioned 
in the Reporta It is very desirable that full statements should be 
riven under this bead. Contributions of Native Christians should 
be invariably entered separately in every Subscription List. The 
compiler has gathered the following items from Missionary Re- 
ports ; but until complete returns axe ^nished there must he 
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Bbmoal. 
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30 
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E6 




Bangalore, 


166" 


156 


Do. 


Salem, 


SIS 


12G 


Do. 




233 


167 


QemuD ETsngolioal MisaioD, 


Canarese Stations, 


1,386 


148 


Do. 


Makyalim, 
MisdoQ, Tamn Station^ 


1,424 


117 


Leipzis Ev&ugeUoti,! Lntlieran 


e,l93 


1.000 


Taojora and Triohino-1 
poly Districts, 


4,612 


78a 


American Board, 


Miduia, 


6,S7a 


1,390 




TiimeTBily, 


16,667 


4,135 


Church Uiasionar? Society, 


do. 


33,691 


12,B60 


London UiBsionary Socie^, 


South Tnivancore, 


JM),8B9 


4,641 


Church Missionary Society. 


Malayalim Missions, 


7,919 


1,600 




do. 
Ceylon. 


1,829 


295 


American Board, 


Jaffna, 


9S1 


1,179 




Cooly Mission, 


1,071 


320 



* For seven months, f Chumh Hembws. 
t TheNatfvsChristisns are also eontributiog liberally towards the creation of a Churoh, 
;* Baptised. 
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The above list is incomplete, especially with respect to Ceylon. 
All the Missions in that Island raise considerable sums, though they 
are not mentioned or diatinguished in tlie Reports. The congrega- 
tion of the Bev. P. De Zylva, Wesleyan Native Minister, Morottoo, 
near Colombo, consisting of 371 native Christians, contributed duJf- 
ing 1861 the sum of ^73. 12e. 5d. 

Objects for wliich money is raiscrcl. — The Reports of the Madras 
Church Missions and of the London Mission in South Travancore 
give interesting details, which show at a glance the objects for 
which contributions are raised. 



Missions 2,4" 5 ... ,,. 2,0&a 

Church Building and RepairB 3,S74 ... ... 81S 

Lighting of Uhurclies and 

ChurchFees 1,!6» 

Cotuinuiiioii Ahna ... ■■. Sil 

r.QdowmeDt Fund 1,SS9 

Poor Fund 941 ... ... 720 

Willow's Fund no 

Branch Bible Society ... ... ... 886 

Local Tiact and Book Soraety ... ... 750 

MUuellaneouB .„ ... S,010 ... ... 314 

14,335 ... ... 4,936 

Contributions to the Bible and Tract Societies in the Church Mis- 
aion accounts are included under the head " miscellaneous." 

Support of Native Pastara-— ITiia is being aimed at in a few 
cases. Tlie Free Mission Church, Calcutta, and the Bhowanipore 
Native Church of the London Mission, agreed to raise half the 
salaries of their Pastors, and both have more tlmn fulfilled their 
engagements. The Rev. E. Sargent, Palamcottah, from the contri- 
butions of his people, paid half the salaries of his Native Agents. 17 
in number, during last year ; while a considerable sum was raised 
for other objects. In some instances a smaller proportion of the 
salary, as one-fourth, has been paid. 

Endowmfflit Funds have been commenced in some Missions. 
Their advantages appear very doubtful. It seems unwise to add 
such an inducement to indolence to the tendency oi the climate. It 
is also preposterous to ask an infant Ctiurch, just emer^ng from 
Heathenism, to bear the burden in all coming time of what will 
doubtless become a powerful Christian community. Should it be 
objected that the Churches of India will find ample scope for their 
liberality elsewhere, it may be replied tliat experience has shown 
that, as a general rule, those who do least for the suMjort 
of the Gospel among themselves do least to send it to others. But 
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the question does not restsimply upon the effeetsof endowmenta upon 
the native Pastors and Chui'ches themselves, — it has an important 
bearing upon the Spread of the Gospel. The support of the native 
agency is becoming a burden far beyond the strength of the Home 
Churches, and is opposing expansion. Hovf mneh relief wonld be 
obtained if all the Missions followed the course pursued by the 
Rev. E. Sargent! In some cases investments do not yield more than 
five per cent. A sum which would maintain an i^ent for 20 yeai-s 
must tliereforo be sunk to obtain an endowment. Were this amount 
expended at once in paying Mission Agents, in a few years 
there would be other self-supporting stations. The late devoted 
Missionary labourer, the Kev. T. G. Kagland, seem to have enter- 
tained this view : 

" The odI; property be possessed wns a smnll investment of £500 left him 
by bia fatber. Tliis sum after linving been ' most distinctly offered' (o bis 
nearest relntives iu succession, to prove Ibnt Ke bed ' not the slightest idea of 
making it a corbaii,' was presented Biionymcusly to the society as his jubilee 
contribution. The gift wiis sabject to the condition, ' tliat it should not be ap- 
propriated to endowments, but be spent forthwith.' "• 

The apostolic precept. " Let him that is taught in the word 
communicate to him that teacheth in all good things," seem natur- 
ally to imply that each congregation shoiua support its own pastor. 
Thoae who think this inexpement, at least under present circum- 
stances, might throw the contributions of a district into a com- 
mon fund. 

Modes of Raising Money. — Various plans are adopted, some of 
which may be noticed. 

Mission Boxsa or Pots. — Considerable sums are raised in the 
Tinnevelly and 'I'lavancore Missions by means of earthen collecting 
pots and boxes. The former cost only ten shillings per thousand, 
and are easily procurable. Paate-boardboxes, madeupatthe Mission 
Press, are used in Travancore. In Tinnevelly some of the richer N^ 
tive Christians have got wooden boxes made, the lids of which can be 
unscrewed when necessary. Each family can obtain a pot or a 
box. This mode is excellent iu several respects. Poor people whose 
earnings are received in small sums, can thus drop in money at any 
time. Some seek to give a little every day. The Rev. J. Pick- 
ford, Tinnevelly, mentions the following instance : "At our 
half-yearly meeting in July last, one pot, belonging to M.— was 
found to contain more than seven rupees or more, than 70O dfits 
and half dllts.f When asked, how he had collected so large a 
sum, he said, 'He had endeavoured day by day to remember the 
mercies of God," 

* Msmoira of Hev. T. O. BagUnd by Ber. T. T. Perowost F. IGl. His interesting 
»ml very profitable Miuionary bii«Tapli7, tiM bv on Qversight be«n omitted in the 
list of pnblitntioQa. It is published by Stdeij. Price T>> M. 

t Equal to botf peace and forthingi. 
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The Rev. Dr. Caldwell, Tinnevelly, thus explains the reasons 
which led him to adopt this plan. 

" It had been the custom, in collecting funds for our various loml Societies, 
for those who were interested in the collection to go from congregation to con* 
gregatioo, and from house to house, inducing the people to promise to contri- 
bute, and collecting the promised coatributioua nhen the appointed time came 
round. Though this practice was unobjectionable ia iteelf, jet amongst a 
people who are at once very parsimonious and very dilatory, and with col- 
lectors who being Hindoos, are apt to think authority preferable to moral 
influence, it led in many CRses, almost necessarily, to what appeared to 
me to resemble compulsion. The contribution assumed more or less of the 
eharacter of a rate and people who had paid their share were often tempted 
to bring apme sort of pressure (not invariably an intellectual pressure) to bear 
on those ^ho had promised but had not yet paid. Even in the more favourable 
class of cases the practice gave rise to a good deal of unseemly ' dunning.' 
All this mi^ht have been tolerable enough in the collection of funds for secular 
purposes, but it seemed to be peculiarly unsuitable for nn nssociation for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, every thing connected with which should be done, 
not grudgingly or of necessity, but with a ready mind and a hearty will. 

" When in charge of a small parish in England a few years ago, I had 
been struck with the advnntage of placing a Missionary box in every house 
in the Parish, so as to supersede the necessity of getting in the subscriptions 
by monthly « quarterly Tisits from house to house, and had determined to ti; 
the experiment amongst our native Christians on my return to India. On my 
aniv«d I found that tlie experiment had already been sucoessfullj tried in 
several of the Church Missionary Stations in connection with local Missionary 
efforts, and that all I had to do was to introduce the plan into my own district. 

Dr. Caldwell adopted the following arrangements : 

" As the opening of all the kalasams (pots) in the district would occupy 
a considerable space of time, I arranged that there should be four or five 
minor meetings, in various parts of the district for getting through this part 
of the work, and a General Public Meeting in Edeyengoody itself, after the 
second breaking of kalasams, for the purpose of delivering up the accounts of 
the year and stirring up the minds of the people by addresses. The first opening 
of the kalaaams was in February, at the close of the dry grain harvest, and 
the second in August, at the close of the palmyra season. ' 

The results are tlms stated : 

" All probability of collecting the subscriptions by compulsion being now 
precluded, and people being left free to put into their kalasams as much or as 
little as they pleased, — interest in the work of the Society being now the only 
impulse to Uberality, and the expectation that the kalasams would be opened in 
the presence of the people of the neighbourhood being the only check upon 
meanness, — I had an excellent opportnnity for studying the development of 
each person's real disposition. In a considerable number of instances people 
were fomid to give pretty nearly what they were accustomed to gire under the 
old plan ; but there were also many cases, as might have been anticipated, in 
which there were firat who were last, and last who were first. 

" There were people in comfortable circumstances in whose kalasam little 
more than the valae of the kalasam itself was found, and who instead of being 
abashed when their two or three coppers were counted out and exhibited, were 
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evidently chnokling at their good luck in having been let off so easily this year ; 
and there were poor people, day lahouiers, whoae half yeiir'a kalaeam waa found 
to contain b week's wages. 

" I was quite prepared to expect this year a amallei nmnunt than was realised 
by the, previous mode of collecrion ; but I felt persuaded that the diminution, 
should there be any, would not be a loss but a gain, inasmuch as I should now 
at least have the satisfaction of knowing that compulsion of every kind had 
ceased, and that the cootribution was in reality, as well as name, a voluntary 
one, I was much gratified, however, to find, on the various collections being 
reckoned up, that the total amount waa considerably greater, instead of being 
leas, than that of the previous year." — Mitaion Field, Jpril 1860. 

OoUecting Otmimittee.— The Rey. D. Gnanamuttu gives the fol- 
lowing account of the mode of collecting in the Western Division 
of the Nallur District, TirmeveUy : 

" In the beginning of this year a general fund was established, and it was 
resolved toexpbiin the object and benefit of it to the people, and to aak them 
to support it by theirprayers, contributions, and co-operation. To manage 
this fond a President, Vice President, Secretary, and a Committee consisting of 
twelve members (six Catechists and six members of the congregation) were ap- 
pointed. It was arranged also to hold meetings and raise contributions in all 
the congregatious. Agreeably to this, our lirst Meeting was held at Palavanur 
on the 3Bth of January last. The Bev. W. Clark occupied the chair ; the Bev, 
A. Samuel, three Catechiats, and two members of the congregation addressed 
the aaaembly. This was in every respect an interesting Meeting. The con* 
tributions of that congregatiou came to more than Ba. 80. Since then tha 
Catechists and myself have held Meetings in fifteen of tbe principal villages, 
andupto June 22nd the sum of Ks. BOl-7-6 had been subscribed. The 
Meetings were held at such a place and time as the people themselves fixed. 
At each place, two or three speakers addressed tbe Meeting, and then the 
head of each famUy was asked what he would contribute. Such as were 
willing to contribute named whatever sum they were now inclined ia give and 
paid it down at once, or paid part of it with a promise to give the rest in a 
short time. After this the women and children came forward and paid their 
contribution. Thna every thing went on quietly and satisfactorily. The people 
not only wiUingly gave, but also stimulated others to give. Each contribnted 
to his ability from one anna to Rs. 12." — Madrat Ckunh Mitnonary Heeord. 
November, 18S1. 

Honthly Snbscriptioiis. — Persons in regular employment paid 
monthly, will probably be best able to contribute monthly after 
they receive their salaries. This plan is adopted in many cases in 
towns. 

Harreftt Thank-offeriii(rB. — In some rural districts contribu- 
tions are received in this form. A Bengali farmer in the district 
of the Rev. G. Pearee, to the south of Calcutta, has given as much 
Bs Rs. 100 at a time, when his harvest was gathered in. The Rev. 
C. C. M'Arthur, Church Missionary, Jafiha, North Ceylon, writes 
as follows : 

" On Saster Tuesday we had out aervioe for thanksgiving for the hurest 
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juat f^Htftered in, and by tlie sale of firat fruits, which took place after the 
Meeting, «e realized a mm sufficient to support a girls' school for a yeat 
or more. This was one of the most interesting Meetings I have aeen in 
Ceylon. The Ohiirch was nuite Ml on the occasion, so full indeed, that many 
of the young had to ait on the floor. After the Tamil service the Missionary 
Bcenes were eihibiled, and the collection was made after the New Zea- 
land faahion, the people bringing np their offerings to the communion rails, 
wliile two or three were singing a Christian hymn to one of their native tunes. 
The various nrtieles were sold by auction after the meeting, to the highest bid- 
der. Paul the barber brought a cow, which was sold for a pound ; and another 
man brought a calf, wliich was sold for ten shillings.— CStfrci Mimonarf 
Gleaner, August, 1861. 

Weekly Snnday Oollections. — Small suma are raised in this man- 
ner in many Churchea. In Tinnevelly, prodace is sometimes 
brought. It may be aeen in a little heap in one of the comers of 
the Church, at the eoncluaiou of the service, 

Oco&sional Public Oolloctions- — The claims of these useful In- 
stitution, the Bible and Tract Societies, should be brought before 
every Native Congregation once a year, and collections made for each. 
The duty of Christians to disseminate truth by means of books and 
tracts might be enforced with great advantage on such occasions. 

Okorch-Bnilding Societies. — ^Tfae late Rev. Mr. Rhenius, of Tin- 
nevelly, invited his people to give each one day's avei'ago gains a 
year to a Church-building fund. It was found very useful. The 
plan is still kept up in the district. 

Handftll of Hioe. — It is the custom of Hindus in some parts 
of India whenever food is to be cooked for the family, 
to set aside one handful of rice to be given in charity. This custom 
should *be retained, if possible, among converts. With the com- 
munion alms, it miglit form a sufficient fund to meet the wants of 
the poor of the congi-egation, 

Oontributlons among American HisRions. — The pressure on 
Missionary funds by the unhappy struggle in the United States, has 
called forth In a remarkable manner the liberality of converts con- 
nected with the American Missions. The following notice is from 
the Report of the Ahmednuggur Mission : 

" Then Rev. Vishnoo Bhaaltar, the Pastor of the 2nd Church, made an ad- 
dress, pointing out to Native Christians their duty fo be benevolent, and give 
of their property for the promotion of the cause of Christ; and as he was 
speaking be emptied his purse on the table. Tlie amount which he gave was 
one rupee more tlian his monthly salary. Then the people began to come up 
one after another and lay down their offerings. Each one gave what he 
pleased, and as he thought himself able to give. They who had no money 
with them gave the ornaments they had on their persons, or wrote on slips of 
paper the amount of money or the articles they would give. Some gave one 
rupee, some half a rupee, some two or five or ten rupees, some half a month's 
pay, some a months' pay, one three months' pay, one a third of bis year's income, 
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and some the gold rings and other ornnmenta on their fingers. Que brought 
a gold medal trortli five or six rupees. The women, too, gave with gi'eat 
liherality. Some broughl their silver rings and silver braceleta, beads, 
gold earrings and other ornaments. One woman had collected a lot 
of fuel (dried cow-dung.) and sold it, and brought a rupee, the value, 
and gave it to the Lord. A poor blind woman cnrae feeling her way 
to the table, and laid down a rupee upon it. Some took off the large neck- 
rings on the neelfs of their chil<lren and other ornanieiits, and gave them. Some 
persons gave their tuibniis, and other articles of apparel. One gave a horse, 
one a cow and calf, one Eialf tlie value of his buffalo, others gave calves, goals, 
hens, ducks, doves, &c. Some gave cnpper and brass drinking vessels. One 
man promised five cart-loads of stone for huilding, another promised all the 
oil-seed in oue field, one promised one-fouilh of the flux, which he raised, one 
promised oil, one gave wool, one gave some wheat, one gave a Eurnpean toy 
worth two rupees. Boys and girls even gave, and their gifts were as follows ; — • 
cloths of different kinds, a liundkerchief, pice, pen-knives, scissors, a looking- 
glass, a slate, books, ornaments, hens' eggs, &c. One little cbild without any 
suggestion from others pulled off her tiny shoes and gave them. The Mission- 
aries also gave 100 Kupces each, and their children too gave with great delight. 
White the peojile were bringing up their offerings and their little slips of paper 
containing their promises, the Pastor was reading passages of scripture on the 
subject of benevolence, and making remarks upon them,' 

- Similar liberality was displayed by the converts connected with 
the Ma^iiira Mission. The Comiuittee of the American Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church being unable from want of funds to send 
out again one of the Missionaries who had visited Americsk on ac- 
count of the severe illness of his wife, the Native Christians con- 
nected with the Arcot Mission pledged themselves to raise Ra. 97!) 
to pay for his passage back to India. 

All should OontribQte. — In some ca.ses the converts are not asked 
to give, because it is siiid that they are too poor. The report of 
the Bengal Auxiliary of the London Missionary Society contains the 
following remarks on this point : 

" We commeoced our work among them, the Village Churches, at the begin- 
ning of the year, with the determination to tench them the duty of self-help and 
self-reliance in such matters, at all events, as lay within the reach of any willing 
Christian mind. It is true that Ihey are poor, many of them very poor, as are 
tlie great mass of the peasantry of BeuLinl, and some of thero ocKiaionnlly need 
8 little pecuniary help even in their temporal matters. But we think this princi- 
ple ought not lo be lost sight of, thst no people are so poor as to be exempt 
from the duty of making ett'orts to support Christian ordinances and spread 
Christ's religion. The poorest body of people are in possess! ^u of the simple 
conditions necessary to the discharge of this duty. Acting on this principle we 
have encouraged them to contribute monthly for the relief of their own poor, to 
bear the expense incident on the celebration of the Lord's -sup per, and to pur- 
chase the simple furniture requisite for their Chapels One of out congrega- 
tions, when appealed to, raised the greater part of the money necessary to build 
a new Cliapel. These things tliey did cheerfully, but they have not contribu- 
ted anything towards the snpport of their native preachers and schoolmasters. 

30 
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If we Bttcoeed in the amtempbted project of getting one of our native orijainei) 
brethren settled among them ; a reliable zeoloua man who iinderatanda the 
tpiTit of Christianity, who will be able to go frequently to their homes nnd 
teach them by example as well as word ; we may reasonubly hope that an ini' 
proved state of things will soon appear. It is possible that some of thein will 
leave us and betake themselves to other Churches in quest of a Missionary who 
minht have targe charitable funds nt his disposal, but there would be, we mnv 
tope, an improved and constantly improving Christianity among those left. W'e 
might be a step nearer to what we want to see in India, thwt Christianity shall 
become indigenous." 

IJffort8 far the spread of the Gospel.— The Rev. Dr. Caldwell 
has the following remarks on this head. 

"The divine blessing cannot be expected by any congregation whether in 
England or India, which leaves the heathen around it to be evangelised by the 
zeal of strangers, vfhich holds itself aloof from the contest with evil which 
. Christ's Chnrch militant here on earth must ever wage, or which is content to 
enjoy Christian privileges from generation to generation witliout paying for 
thein. It is the praying, working, givin,:^ congregation that is refreshed with 
showers of blessings. ' If we wish to call forth the dormant faith, love, and zeal 
of a people, whether it be in England or in India, there is no way of doing it 
so effectual as that of slirrinK them up to do good to their neighbours. Work 
is the best remedy for rest, whether in a macliioe or in a Ohureh. At every 
turn of the wheel some portion of rust is ground oft, and the cold, dull organi- 
sation gets warmed u|i and brightened. 

" It is a hopeful sign of the soun.lness, on the whole, of the work that has 
been going on in Tinnevelly, and a pledgs, I trust, of the perpetuity and pros- 
perity of the Tinnevelly Church, that it is beginning to realise its duties with 
respect to the surronniling heathen. Thii idea of teaching every native congre- 
gation to consider itself an association for the spread of the gospel has taken 
possession of the Missionaries of both our Societies, each of whom is zealously 
working it out in his own disfa'ict, and the people theaiselves are every year en- 
tering into it more cordially. If local zeal and liberality continue to be drawn 
ont more and more, in the ratio of the last live years, we need not entertain any 
fear lest Tinnevelly Christianity should die out. There are instances on record of 
idle Churches, self-indulgent Clinrches, nnd contentious Churches dying out, but 
not one instance of a working Church dying out has yet been heard of. 

■ " For these reasons [ noteil with much interest the progress of our local 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

" According to the report which was read at the Anniversary Meeting of the 
association, four catechists, who are also Schoolmasters, and two assistant School- 
masters, or m'>nitors, have been employed by the Association during the year, 
to work in the congregations and Schools already under our care in the dis- 
trict of country selected as tiie sphere of the Society's labours ; and two itiner- 
ant catechists bave been employed to devote their entire time to visiting iu 
succession the lieathen villages in the same district, and endeavouring to preach 
the Gospel to every ci'eature therein. The members of the Native Committee 
of the association, both catechists and private members of congregations, spent 
four days each at their own expense, several of them more than once, in accom- 
panying the itinerating catechiat from village to village, and bearing testimony 
111 the truth of the message delivered. At the termination of his tour, each of 
the catechists bebnging to the Committee has given an account of what he had 
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seen and done, at the Friday eveuin" service at Edeyenkoody. One of these 
catecliiats 1 found to be so well fitted for this bind of work by his thoughtful- 
ness, as well as by his skill and aeal, that 1 took hiin with me myaelf whenever 
I went on a tnur into the same district throughout the year, and heard him with 
much pleasure deliver many excellent addresses. 

" The direct results of the Ubours of the association during the first year of 
its existence have not been consideralilc. 

" Small Chmtian flocks hkve been fermed amongst Shanars and Pariahs in 
two villages, and a third is a process of forination. There appears to be no 
doiibt of the extension of the movement amongst people of those castes. All 
that can be said with respect to the higher castes is, that, with few exceptions, 
they have listened respectfully to the various native teachera that have gons 
nmoiigst them, as well as to myself ; that Christian books and tracts have 
been readily received and read by all of them that we have met ; and that a 
general impression that Christianity is a good, benevolent religion, and that ii 
will be proper to embrace it some time or another, seema to have been pro- 
duced in their minds. Beyond this general impression [and some signs of more 
decided conviction in a few individuals, which proved to be evanescent), no 
direct results have been realised as yet amongst persons of this class. Progress 
hns bcfn made amongst them in imparting to them some knowledge of the 
nature of Christianity, jn remavia<{ misapprehensions and prgudices, and in pre- 
paring the way, I hope, for some future movem^t. 

" The indirect results of the labours of the association seem, for the present 
at Irast, to he more valuable than any direct results that huve been accoraplished. 
The endt;avour of our people to do good to their neighbours has been the means 
of doing good to themselves. It has diverted their attention for a time from their 
disputes and !iti|iations. It has given them something better to think about 
than their gains and their wrongs. It has taken them out of themsdves, and 
given them a few ideas of the extent and importance of the rest of the world, 
of the eicelleiicy of the religion they profess, and of the mode in which the 
kingdom of God is established amongst men. It has also contributed to gain, 
over to the congregations to which they themselves belong many persons who 
lived near their own doors, nnd who had held aloof from Christianity till they 
were attracted to it by signs of life and progiess. E^'en if these were the 
only results of the establishment of the association, the labour that has been 
expended opon it, and the funds that have been raised by it, cannot be said to 
have been in vain."— Wissios Fkld, Jprii, 1860. 

The Tinnevelly Miastions support several catecliists who itinerata 
axaoag tlie heathen in North Tiunevelly. Similar assistance is of- 
forded in Ceylon by the Church Missions. The Rev, H. W. ShackeU, 
Agra, attaches great importance to the inculcation upon converts 
of the duty of making personal efforts to lead others to the Saviour. 
He hiia met with much encouragement as the result of this, even 
among a degraded clsBS of the community. The idea is still too 
prevalent amoug Native converts that only those who are supported 
as Mission Agents are hound to epread the Gospel message. The 
Rev. R. R Meadows, writes, " .Something, it seems, had been said, 
previously at Vageikulara on the subject of their seeking out the 
women of the congregations, and then their conversation had been, 
but our wives get no salary, — that is, they are not to act the part 
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of Christian women, the part of wives of Christian teachers, uuless 
they are (raid for it !"* 

Smging in Public Worship. — In most Missions in India the at- 
tempt has been made to introduce English tunes in public worship. 
Missionaries in genei-al are not acquainted with native muaic ; tJiey 
think European music much superior, and it has no heathenish as- 
sociations connected with it. In some cases the converts have ac- 
quired a iair knowledge of English tunes ; but in others little 
success has attended the efforts to teach them. The compiler well 
remembers his impressions of the singing the first time he was 
present at a native Service in a Mission out-station Church in 
Ceylou. Such was the variety of discordant notes, that notwith- 
standing the interest and solemnity of the occasion, it was with 
the greatest difficulty he could refrain from bursting out into a 
roar of laughter. As it has been found after many years trial, that 
the people prefer their own national music and sing it with much 
greater accuracy and feeling, several Missionaries are now introduc- 
ing it with good effect Christian hymns have been composed, 
adapted to native tunes. The Rev. J. Pai-aons, Benares, assisted by 
Messrs J. Christian and H. CoUiss, has reduced to European nota- 
tion a number of standard Hindu tunes, taken down from profes- 
sional singers. Some Mahomedan tunes, have also obtained been 
fi-om the same persons, and a few in the Bengali style. The volume 
contains 90 tunes, with Hindustani hymns in Roman character. It is 
entitled " The Hindustani Choral Book," and may be procured 
from Messi's. L:i2arus and Co Benares, or the Baptist Idissioa 
Press, Calcutta. The price is 1 J Rupees. 

Meetings for Females. — ^The Bombay FreeChurchMission Report 
contain the following passage : 

" One or two domestic meetings for the benefit of females of respectable fa- 
milies were inatiluted tUiring the year. At one of them, conducted by Mrs. 
Wilson and the wife uf one of llie coovetta (Bnpu Mazdi) the attendnnce of 
mothers and dnughters hiis varieil from twelve to twenty. Mrs. Nisbet has 
a small meeting of a similar kind in Another family." 

Ohnrcli Libraries. — Some congregations at home have libraries 
from which merabera can obtain the loan of books free. They are 
maintained by annual public CoUections. This plan might be ad- 
opted with advantage in India. The Report of the London Mission, 

Mirzapore, contains the following statement. 

" A library for the especial welfare of the Native Christian Community was 
instituted in the Mission in the course of the year. Tliere are at present 347 
separate volumes in the library, which are in English, Hindi, Urdu and Boman 
Urdu, Sanscrit, and other languages. The subscribers are ranked in two 
classes, the four class consisting of persons who contribute four annna monthly 
and receive four books at a time, and the second consistini; of persons who 

• Madrax Church Mittiona,'^ Record, MariA, J862, 
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contnbiite tiro niinns nioiithiy nnd receive two books, nt a time. There are at 
present tiveiitj-ore subscribers." 

Tlie Trart Societies in India would probably assist with plensure in the 
establishment of congregatiooal Libraries by supplying their pub!ic»tion8 at 
reduced rates. 

Book Depots. — At every out-station where a, Missionary resides 
it is very desirable to have a small book depot, to which the people 
may liave ready access. The person in charge might be remune- 
rated by a percentage on sales, or the price might be slightly in- 
creased. 'I'he duty might be undertaken by some Mission agent. 

LOTfi-Feasta. — Several Miasion,9 have adopted Love-Feasts, both 
as a test of caste and to promote kindly feeling. The Rev. J, J. 
Dennis, in the last Report of the Nagercoil Mission, South Travan- 
core, says, 

" At the close of the year, for the first time since I came into the Mission, 
we held a Ijove-Feaat, at which more than 350 tihurch Members — per- 
sous from U different castea— sat down together to eat the same curry 
nnd rice, prepared and served by roen, some of whom used to count 
themselves as of hi^h caste, and others who are looked upon as of 
low caste ; the Mission families also uniting with them. It was a most pleasant 
sight, and while witnessinj; it I could bnt give Ood thanks that so much had 
been done towaiils the breaking down of so gigantic an obstacle to the spread 
of the Gospel in India as this Caste. that it were entirely reraored 1" 

The following remarks by the Rev. Dr. Caldwell, Tinnevelly, on 
the subject of Caste are interesting and instructive : 

" Indian Christianity has to contend with a more serious evil thnn supersti- 
tion, viz. caste. Superstition loses stren<£th and disappears as enlightenment 
ami civUisntion extend ; but caste is so deeply rooted in the Hindu mind, that 
no amount of intellectual enlightenment corapeb it to quit its hold. Even 
Christian piety does not in all cases appear to succeed in eradicating it. The 
importance of the subject must be my eitcuse foe mentioning here what I have 
done from time to time for the purpose of putting down caste in my district." 

From the very outset I felt persuaded that the Shanars, wiio form the larger 
proportion of our 't'innevelly Christians, were as much influenced by caste 
feeling as the people of any caste in India, and that to leave them in this matter 
to themselves would be to nourish a serpent which would eventually turn 
against us. I made it a tale fifteen years ago, that the catechists and school- 
masters of the district should from lime to time eat together food cooked by 
the lowest caste, and when a boarding school was established in the district, I 
made it a standing rule of the school, that the cooking should be conducted on 
the same principle. 

Aa regards the freedom of wells, the freedom of street^, the interior aiTange- 
ments of each congregation, &c., I endeavoured to meet and overcome each 
manifestation of caste as it came to li-jht. Some progress was made also by 
means of meetings for prayer amongst our native Christians, which were held 
in each house in auccesaion, irrespective of caste. My policy was to take only 
one step at a time, but always to keep moving. 

I was so far, however, &om fancying that caste could be eradicated, even 
amongst tbe Shanars, by these methods, that I was accustomed to say it would 
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take a. thousnuil years to overcome it. Last year t felt that the time had arri- 
veil for tnkiiig a step in advance with rpspect to communicnnts, and I organised 
a ' feast of charitv,' to which ail communicants should be invited. 'I'hia move- 
inent was, on the whole, successful. More than a hundied persons, men and 
women, of five different castes, including Vetlalas, attended tlie feast that was 
held in Edeyenkoody, and ate together food that had been cooked by the caste 
that was regarded as the lowest. Similar feasts, on a smaller scale, have also 
been got up by some of the native teachers in the villflgea in which they reside. 
I bore only n part of the expense of this feast myself, it hns been my rule 
ever since not to admit to the Commuuion any persons who have not proved, 
either in this way, or iu some other manner equally public and decisive, that they 
have abandoned the heathen notion, that food which has been prepared or touch- 
ed by people of inferior castes conveys pollution. I have applied this rule to the 
I'ariahs also, b«ing wtll aware that Pariahs shrink from contnct with people whom ' 
they suppose to be beneath them with as much caste scrupulosity as tbeii neigh- 
bours. I am still, however, very far from supposing that caste has been over- 
come. A beginning lias been made, and that is all. The line of hnttle must be 
advanceil further and lurther by each generation cf Missionaries, aud position 
after position must be gained, before. the crisis arrives. 

Oiie of the many difficulties with which we have to contend is, that Mission- 
aries themselves are not agreed in the view they take of it. There are those who 
uphold caste, a very small minority now it is true, and ' chiefly found in the 
ranks of the Leipzig Mission. There are those who disapprove of caste in 
theory, but who do nothing in opposition to it, who palliate itsevils, andwhoare 
therefore regarded by natives as upholders of caste. There are those also who 
are so chnritable and sanguine, that they literally ' believe nil things,' who believe 
the assertions of caste men that they have given up caste, ivithout even asking 
them ' ivlienP' aud ' how?' — who fancy ihat caste has ceased to esist when it 
keeps quiet and does not obtrude itself on their notice. I once met with a good 
illusliation of the necessity of interrogating people, who say that they have 
given up caste, with respect to the way iu " hich they gave it up. A native 
cntechist of mine, many years ago, was fencing with my requirement that ha 
shou.d do something to prove that he had given up caste, lie said it was un- 
neceisary for him to do anything to prove it, for he had given up easte long 
agt), and to ask him to do anything of tiie sort now, would be like an impeach- 
ment of his veracity. I asked him to explain to me precisely how he had given 
up caste and when. He replied that, many years ago, whe-i he was a pupd in 
Mr. Rhenins's Seminary in Paiamcottah. Mr. Hheniua had one day put his 
hands into his food and tast«l a little of it to see that it was properly cooked, 
that he had eaten the food notwithstanding that Mr. Rhenius had touched it, 
and that therefore he had given up caste ! This man had for years been cher- 
ishing this in his mind and referring to it from timeto time without explanation, 
as his one proof of being free from caate pride, whereas, now that he explained 
his meaning, he simply proved his unbounded impudence. When raste is dealt 
with in a spirit of uninquisitive charity, it is quit« enough to keep quiet and let 
well enough alone. Why should it strive to obtain what it has got already ? 
' The stronir man armed keepeth his house, and his goods are in peace.' 

The chief ditficulty that is met with, however, in contending with caste 
consists in the pliancy with which it adapts itself to circumstances. It is mar- 
vellous to see how soon it recovers from blows which were to have laid it 
prostrate. 

Every arrangement that ignores caste, or that has the effect of bringing the 
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dilTerent castes together, U protested and oootended agflinst as if it were fore- 
knoM-a to l>e a fatal injury ; and yet, when the arriingemi'iit has aetualjy beeu 
earned into effect, ioslead of admitting itself ta be beaten, it pi-eteods that 
wlint has beeu done was merely a matter at course or of official roii' ine, w-hieli 
goes for notbing, and tluit it letains all that it really cares for as firmly as ever. 

Whenever convenience or ^ain is at stake, it lays aside its scruples to t>>; 
resumed ajjaiu at a more favourable season. It adiipts itself to the new state 
of things, whatever that new state may lie, wiLli wonderful olasticicy, forma 
new alliances instead of those that failed it in the hour of need, shifts its front, 
changes its mode of warfare, beiida to the blast, like the river reed, and as 
soon as the storm is over raises its head as vauntingly as ever. Tt was once 
supposed that caste would be destroyed if pupils of all Gistes learned' together 
BQ the same school i but this arrangement is now almost universal, and yet 
caste survives. It was then supposed that it would be a fatal blow to caste 
if native Oliristbns of all castes received the Communion at the same time, 
apd especially if they all partook of one and tlie same cup ; but this arrauge- 
meut goes for nothing now, it is done iu the (Jhuich only, it doe« not count. 
It was believed tliat if boys were brought up piouilscuously in a boarding 
school or seminary. In which the food was prepared by low caste cooks, caste 
would be destroyed i caste could never survive such au arrangement ns that ; 
but that arraugeinent has lieen mude and caste survives. * It was an unavoida- 
ble inconvenience,' ' it was done merely for the sake of a situation,' ' they were , 
boys only tliat did it, and boys can submit to anything.' It did not count. . 
It was then said, ' Women »re the real upholders of caste. Educate girls 
on anti-caste principles, and caste will be at an end.' Multitudes of girls hsve 
now received a boarding school education, in the course of which caste has beeu 
set at nought daily. Many of them have been married also to young men who . 
had been biought up in a similar manner. In many respects it is unquestion- 
able, that girls brought up in our boarding-schools have been very greatly im- 
proved, and yet no sooner are they married and settled in life, than caste re- 
appears in all their domestic arrangements. What they did in school does not 
count. Those who truly, honestly, and voluntarily, carry out in their homes 
the anti-caste piinciplcs on which they were educated are but the fraction of 
a fraction. 

The last move I have taken is to inquire of each person in my district, what 
they have done in their own viiiagea, of their own accord, and without an or- 
der from their Missionary, to prove to all that they do not retain caste, and, if 
they are unable to give a satisfactory reply, to deal with them as maiiitainers 
of caste— which would involve their suspension from Cominuuion, if they were 
Communicants, and tlieir dismissal from employment if they were employed by 
ibc mission. This move will probably have the same success that every device 
adopted against caste has hitherto had, that is, it will suiceed in t!ie letter, but 
fail in the spirit.. In many cases, indeed, veiy little remains to complain of ex- 
cept the spirit of caste. Objectionable, unchristian practices have been aban- 
doned one after the other, tlirough the untiring zeal of the Missionaries, and so 
far doubtless we have reason to be thankful ; but the divisive, exclusive spirit 
of caste remains, and so long as that remains we may make ourselves quite sure 
that as soon as the Missionaries are away, caste cusioma will spring up aiiain in 
all their vigour. The one arrangement fay which caste can be extinguished is in- 
termarriage. That is unquestionably tlie final battle ; but before that b'lttle 
can be fought with any prospect of success, u hundred prepar.itory battles must 
be fought and won. To liei/ia the war by requiring the different castes to inter- 
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muty would be like b^inning tbe converaion of a Mahomedim by making hint 
eat pork. Intermarriage cannot be urged with any prospect of the alliance 
proving a happy one, so long aa there is no social intercourse between the dif- 
ferent cnates, go long as the touch of a low caste person is supposed to oora- 
manicate pollution, and so long as there is so great a disparity between the 
higher, and the lower caste with respect to modes of life and habits. When all 
idea of caste defilement has been eradicated, when social intercourse by eating 
and driaking has become common, when the lower castes have risen in clean- 
liness at least to the level of the higher, intermarriage will follow alniosi as a 
matter of course. 

This is one of ' the things that are before,' which are to be realised, I trust, 
by the Indian Christiartity of the future. 

In H work like that in which we are engaged in these parts, the object of 
which is to elevate and enlighten a people who have ' sat in darkness and in the 
shadow of death' for thousands of years, to expect rapid success is to reiider our 
disappoint meat certain. We are apt to forget how slowly habits are formed and 
overcome, how slowly the character of a race ja changed, how quiet and slow are 
the steps by which God changes the face of the world. We try to rescue our 
beoiglited brethren from ignorance and apathy, and espect them all at once to 
bail us as deliverers, but are disappointed to find, as in most cases we do find, 
that they would prefer beiug left to themselves, and that fighting with them is 
as necessnry as fighting for them We wish the converts we have gathered in 
to reach the stature of perfect men speedily, so that we may sec the fruit of our 
labours in our own day, but we find that possibly we shall have to spend our 
whole lives with but liltle apparent result, to lay our bones amongst the people 
for whom we labour, and to rest in our graves perhaps for centuries, before the 
cause in which we have fought really triumphs. Still, this is in strict accordance 
with the way in which Rod has governed the world and the church from the 
beginning. 1'he Father hath worked hitherto a(Yer this manner, thus also hath 
the Son worked hitherto ; and if we are permitted to be ' workers together with 
Odd,' we must learn to be content to do His work in His way. In due time 
it will be found that many an apparent failure was in reality a victory, and thai 
we were never more successful than when we felt most dispirited. — Mitaon 
Field. Sfp(an6er,\m0. 

EDnC'ATION. 

•Knglioli Education-— There are about twenty Missionary Inati" 
tutions in India and Ceylon, affiliated to the Univoreitiea, under^ 
taking to educate up to the B. A. standard. The number of pupils 
varies in ewb from one hundred to upwards of a tliousand. In ad- 
dition to tbem, there are numerous other Mission Schools in which 
English is taught. 

An important conference on Foreign Missions connected with 
the Free Church of Scotland was held at Edinburgh in November, 
1861. The Report published,* with a letter from Dr. Duff, is de- 
serving of careful attention. The great, and even the growing, 
value of Missionary Institutions of a nigh grade at the present time, 
is prominently brought forward. Space permits only a few extracts : 

• LoDdon; Nithtt * Co, 
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" In nil ages and countries," writes Dr. Duff, " irhere the Imman mind has 
^n sroosed ta inquiry, ttiere hna nrisen a struggle between science and religion, 
philosophy and Taith. In Enropfl it seems greater now than -ever. There, the 
fuliowera of Comte, prodtiim tiietr absolute ineompfitibtlity. The enemies of 
religion and faith exuh in their abasement and threatened extinction ; while 
timid friends, half doubtful of the possibility of a perfect concord in conoiliation 
between pbiloaopliy and faith, would allow the former to be raised into an 
authority, coincident and coequal with the latter ; or even allow the Utter to be 
so aiibliinated that its essential chnractei-ialics come to be well nigh volatilized 
Bltogetlier." 

" Now if all this be in lands where Chriatianity, the only tnie religion, and 
faith in it as the only revelation from God, hare, for long ages, been paramount ; 
where there are Christian Chorches and Schools, Chiistian parents and Minia- 
ters,-- with endless means, ordinances, and appliances, fitted to reach ol<l.and 
young,— what I ask, must it be in thia heathen land, where religion and icienee, 
f.titi aitd piiloiophi/, are tgalematical^ teoered in our dovernment Schoola imd 
Co/legei, with no <.!hristian parents, or ministers, or other agencies and meaHN 
of correction are readily accessible or likely to be available to the young beyond 
the walls of their government schools and colleges, when those, cmaiicipated 
from tlie hereditary bondage of a thousand errors and superstitions, launci 
out on the wide ocean of wildest speculation -anti- Christian and even Atheistic ? 

" This is no ttlarmed view or imaginary picture of possible evil. It has al- 
ready been largely verified. 

" In tlie atupendoua system of Hinduism, th^re is no department of scieuoa 
or physical i-eaetrch that is not preoccupied with the moat astoniahing enora. 

" Before Eufopun science, therefore, HinduisQi, as a mxttar of theoretic ht^ 
Hef, soon fell. A*d ro ttue. Kdjgion being taught instead, aoi^aa wm regaxded 
aa equally hostile to all Keligion and Christianity, among the rest, denounmd 
as an imposture mid a lie. The aoieutific objections of European inftdels wtn 
greedily seised on, to hold up the Bible to rulicule and contempt. The alleged 
immutability of physical laws, ur^cd by Laplaoe and other great tumee, waa 
adduced as proving the impostiiilif/f of the Scripture miradea ; astronomy and 
the nebular hypotliesia were appealed to ag-ainst the Mosaic «vceount of the crea- 
tion ; Geology and its epoehs against tlie work of the six daya ; Ethnolofty with 
its kindred sciences against the unity of the human race, aud its descent from a 
common stock ; Egj'ptian discoveries and such like againat the Mosaic chrono- 
logy i physiology, phrenology, raaterinlism, all supplied weapons to assail sorao 
portions of Holy Writ. In short, atrooat every known ^raneli of physical 
science was laid under contribution, in some perverted and distorted form, to 
bear testimony against the Chriatian revelation. 

" Now, I woiUd beseech all men of intdligenee and thought to try to 
.realise such n state of things as this iu the metropolis of an empire, with 
190 millions of unbelievers in Christianity; and the believera in it a 
small handful, for the most part, weak, illiterate, uneducated, unable to 
comprehend, far less to cope with, this tremendous opposition, 'I'alk of 
evangelization in such peculiar circmnstatmea ! Well, how is it to be ? That 
is the question. Wonid not common sense and all past experience suggest, that 
one of the most iljrect and effeetive ways of arresting the torrent wlueh thus 
threatened to swallow up the Christian cause amongst us, would be to establish 
another iniUMion, in which, through its public teaching, and lectureships, the 
rml Kiiion and harttong between science and true reti^on, which is Christianity ; 
between philosophy and true faith, which ia the Christian — might be conspicu- 

Sl 
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ausly exhibited before the eyn of the awakened, educated, active spirits around 
iu ? To erect a bi'eakwatcr against the encroach loentH of the tlirenteniiig 
deluge,— to rear a lkgh(hou«e to warn off the perilous rocks and quicksnmls, and 
direct into the haven of true religious faith— were not tliis tin object of 
sufficient magnitude to arrest the attention, excite the holy ambition, and 
ensross the utmost ptactical eaergies of any Socidiy or national CliiTch in 
Christendom F"* 

Dr. Duff bears the followiTig testimony to the benefits of such 
Institutions, in additiou to the numbers actually baptised. 

" Many of onr young men, though not nominnlly Christians, know what 
Christianity is, and cherish a respect for it and its teachers. And upon those 
who are its open aad avov/eil enemies, they act as n considerable check and drag. 
Theji are in thst state of mind and actual knowledge, that on a day of thd 
Spmt'a outpouring from on high, hundreds of them might at once be awnkened, 
quickened and led joyfully to embrace the truth as it is in Jeaus, becoming at 
onoe a well-futaisheU, well equipped host of believers." p. 8S. 

, The last Report of Jay Naynarain'a rnstitution, Benares, con- 
nected with the Church Missionary Society, gives the following 
illustration of the gradual influence of Christian education : 

" Before eoncludiug this Report," writes the Rev. H, D. Hubbard, " I will 
mention one very marked change which I have observed in the conduct of the 
boysl r^arding the truth of Christianity, and of their own religious system, as 
compared with their manner, seven and eight years ago, when I first commenced 
teaching in the College. It was then a common occurrence in our daily readiug, 
for the boys to raise objections against the doctrines and facts at the Bible. They 
would frequently eome prepared with questions on the most difiieult passages, 
not at all connected with the subject we were reading, and with the evident 
sympathy of the whole class, ask with well-feigned humility and earnestness 
for an explanation. Now the case is quite altered, snd so far from raising 
otijections to our religion, they very rarely stand up for their own. A short 
time aifo, I had one of the junior classes with me, and the subject of idolatry 
was brought before us in our reading, when one of the boys between 15 an<i IS 
yenrs of age, who had lately been admitted into the School, boldly defended 
thd worship of idols, and appealed to tiie Shasters in support of it The remain- 
der of the class, nearly twenty in number, were quite amused by his arguments, 
but instead of shewing any interest in them, they looked at me apologetically in 
his behslf, ss much as to say, ' He is only a new boy. Sir, and' does not know 
any better,' " 

The following list of studies pursued in the Senior Class of the 
Free Church Institution, College Department, Calcutta, will mva 
an idea of the instruction imparted in a llissioiutry CoU^e of the 
Ihighest gi&de : 

JftSte.— Bevision of the Old and the New Testaments. 

Theology. — The Bible Hand Book (Angus's) ; the Evidences of Christianity, 
(Paley's) ; Leslie's Short and Easy method with the Deists ; The Divine Life 
(Kennedy's.^ 

■PigM89-4. 
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ZiteratKrt.—AdAiBOTt'B Cato ; Milton's Paradise Lost, Books I— III ; Pope's 
Temple of Fame ; Addison's Spectator and BacoQ'a Advancement of Lean^- 
ing, Book I. 

history.— ReTision of the History of Greece ; The History of England, 
(Milner'a) ; The British Constitution, (Hallam's) down to thePiantagenet Period. 

JHenlal tnd Moral &imi«,— Abererombie and Payne ; Hamilton's Lectures. 

MaiAtmaliet.—^viaioD of Euclid ; Algebra, (Golenso's) wiiole ; Plane 
Trigodometry, and Statics (Goodwin's ) 

£«n^aZi— University Course, First Kxamination 1861 ; and Grammar ; 
Transbtion and Dictation. 

The average number on the roll during the year in tbe above 
Institution was 1130. 

Ban^ of Studies. — In many Institutioim the subjects studied 
are all that could be wished ; but in others of a similar gi-ade, 

the i-aiige is very contracted, a disproportionate time being given to 
one subject while others are entirely overlooked. History with 
some is the favourite study, while the whole circle of physical 
science is ignored. It is absolutely certain that the large majority 
of the boys attending English Schools will never obtain a complete 
education ;.they would not even master one or two subjects although 
their attention were devoted solely to them. Most of them have 
no higher prospect before them than of becoming inferior clerks. 
Numbers when they leave school subside into a state of intellectual 
stagnation, and remain all their lives nearly as ignorant as the 
masses around them. The problem is, how can the mind be so 
aroused durijig the short school period, that its continued ex- 
ercise afterwai-ds may be secured! Nature herself by her pheno- 
mena excites the opening faculties of the child. Too often a con- 
tracted education directs his attention to mere words, and the uni- 
verse becomes to him a blank. Astronomy and physiology, includ- 
ing the means of preserving health, may be mentioned as subjects 
which ought to be included within school studies. It is unneces- 
sary to dwell on their special importance in India Sepai-ate text- 
books for them are not i-equired ; lessons on the principal points 
can be introduced in ordinary Readi-g Books. The minds of the 
pupils will thus be exercised at the same time that they are acquir- 
itig English ; while their vocabulary will be more complete than if 
their reading were confined to history, although that is important in 
its place. Thus the pupils may gather some of that general know- 
ledge which is insensibly picked up in England in conversation ; 
but which cannot be so obtained in India. Some may sneer at 
the recommendation as mere " ci'amming," and would limit studies 
to language and mathematics ; but most intelligent men will not 
now be satisfied with such a narrow range, especially in India. 

On the other hand, there are a few Mission Schools in India and 
Ceylon in which Latin is taught to natives who possess only a very- 
limited knowledge of English. The plan adopted in the great 
majority of Institutions is greatly preferable, viz., to regard English 
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as occupying tlw place of Latin and (Jreek, and to coaoeHtiute afc- 
featitm upon it and the veroaculars. 

Schciol FflflS-— 'For many yearn Mission Schools gave a superior 
English Education free of charge. The pnidice is now beccanina 

ftneml of diargiiig a fea U'hia chtvng« is mudi to be commended, 
ree Schools led children of the pooi-er cjasaes to attead, but the 
instruction which cost them nothing was in ma^y cases Httte'vtJu- 
ed, and they came Very irregularly. Their parelits could not afford 
to keep them long at school, and hence they acquired a mere 
maattering of English, It is much better that children of this class 
should receive only a good vernacular Education. 'I'bo extract 
from a Minute by tlie late Sir Henry Ward, in a previous chapter, 
shows the evils of an insufficient knowledge of English. It ought 
however, to be stated that while at present fees should be exacted, 
in the early stages of Missions, when there was little desire for edu- 
cation, such a course would have been inexpedient. 'Hie Eev. G. 
Hall, -Madras, thus ahow.s the faudiicability and advantages of the 
levying of fees under present circumstinces : 

" One of the most inlerealin^ fe/itures of oar nork during the Inst year, iras 
the introduction of h school fee. A.t the con men cement of the Institution teu 
years Rgo, an entmnce fee was chargeiT from each lioy, and tliia was for some 
time ktipt up. Otlier Schools of the sape sort, however, cliaiyed no such fee, 
and when our School waa compietclj dispersed by successive conversions 
smcng our pupils, we were glad to do as tlie othefs and admit ail applicants 
without chflrge. The peribd, however, had flvrived wlien it was clearly our 
■dWy to make a clmnge in this respect — so in FAntttry last year we told onr 
pupils that in future each one must pay 4 Annas a month. This chai^, 
which was rigidly enforced, made not the slightest alteration in otir attend- 
ance, but was cheerfully paid. 

*' We believe that even to our schotara p-eat good has resulted from the 
change. I'hey now set a higher value on the inatnictioca tliey receive, since 
it costs what is to tliem no unimportant sum, and the consequence is that our 
attendance has been more regular. To us who conduct the School it ia gratify- 
ing to know that our educational work is valued by the people, and the money 
thus collected has beeo of very great service in enabliug iis to carry on tlie 
Institution efficiently, Tlie average amount of money rcaliEed from School fees 
t'n Ike InalUaliun alone, is nearly 100 Rupees a month," — Keport. p. IJ. 

The Rev. J. Ogihie, of the Church of Scotiand Mission, Calcntta, 
<loubied the fees with the following resslt : 

" I am very glad, indeed, to be able to inform yon that we have thought it 
advisable to double the fees. Considering the number of schools tiiat there are 
now, it waa with some diffidence that we ventured on thia step. However, as we 
had raised the character of their education — and th^ seemed aU fully sensible 
of that— we thought it nothing but fair that they should pay for this. It is 
now two months since these double fees wese impoaed ; and there is yet no 
diminution of numbers— rather, perhaps an inoease— md tiiat of a somewhat 
higher class than attended before. I should not be at all sarprited if such 
riiould turn out to be the result of the increased rute of fees. At-preseat tiie 
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narobeiof paying pupils is about 600— ihis will yield very nearly about £39 
ftterliug (300 rupees) a laonth. Besides these, there la a ooaaiderabte number 
whom, for reasons I ahall state afterwards, we ndoiit without paying any fees." 
—If. ^ F. Record of Chvrch of Scotlattii. Jme, 1361. 

Dr. Mackay, of tlie Free Church Mission, Chinsurah, hopes to 
defray all the salaries trf the Native Teachers in his Inntitution 
from School Feea : 

"At the dose of last session the number on the roll whs about 700. Of 
these upwards of 60 were free students (admitted without n fee, on account of 
the poverty of tlieir parents or guardians), and the remnintlev paid a fee of ft 
nnnaa or one shilling raonfhly This yeai', in order to relieve the home Mis- 
sion fund as much as could be done with prudence or safety, aftei- much anii- 
OUB consideration, and with the consent and appi-ohation of our colleagues and 
other friends iu whoae judgment we bad confidence, we resolved to raise the fee 
to one rupee, or two shillinga monthly ; and to admit none in tlie free liat who 
were unable to read the Bible. It seems to me, indeed, that, ns missionaries, 
we could not do otherwise — oould not seud awav from the reeding and hearing 
of the gospel any poor boy, merely because he was unable to pay the school fee. 
Accordingly, in tite beginning of this month, after due notice had been given, 
the fee was raised to one rupee, and about half the boys on the free list (all 
those in the six lowest classes, consisting' of boys from six to ten) were strack 
off. The effect in the attendance was, as we expected, considerable. Our 
numbers diminished to 500 ; but they have already risen again to &40 ; nnd, in 
a few mouths more, I have no doubt, we shall have at least 100 mojiH. Our 
annual income from school fees, for the working months, will be this year be- 
tween £500 and £R00, a certain portion of which must, in all fairness, be em- 
ployed to raise the efEciency of the scliool ; and if the home Committee will 
only undertake to pay to Dr. Duff the interest of the money they borrowed 
from hira (about £1400) for the purchase of the Missitai premises here, I feel 
confident that we are now in a condition to relieve them of all other expenses 
connected with the Chinsurah Institution." 

The Rev. J. H. Wilkinson, Church Mission, Trichoor, Cochin 
Territory, mentions the following : 

" One of our English speaking boys educated in Mr. Harley'a school has of 
his own accord commenced an English School in a' Nair's house near Wada- 
kancheny. On a recent visit there I examined the school, consisting of 17 
Nair boys, and was certainly astonished at theii progress. They buy all their 
own books &c. and pay the schoolmaster each 1 rupee per mensem. Seeing 
that this is the only way in which the higher cUissea are to be affected, I was 
heartily thaokfid, nnd encouraged the boy with all my heart." 

VernaciUar Schools. — The great majority of Mission Schools iu 
India are conducted purely in the Vernaculars. The education 
communicated is generally of a low standard. Few of the teachers 
have been trained, and the children generally remain only a short 
time in attendance- There is, however, a gradual improvement. In 
Tinnevelly the Church Missionary Society Las a large and flourishing 
Vernacular 'I'raining Institution, which is by degrees supplying a 
superior grade of Village Teachei's. Throughout the Tamil Country 
a considerable number of teacliers have made efforts to obtain Gov- 
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oriiMent' certificates, entitling them to an increase of salary. Tha 
Christian Vernacular Education Society ofFered rewards, averaging 
two months' pay, to all Mission Vernacular Teachers in the Bengal 
and Bombay Preaidertcies and in Ceylon who passed a satisfactory 
examination on certain prescribed subjects. It had the effect of 
stimulatiog some to study. The same Society is making arrange- 
ments for the commencement of a 'I'raining Institution at Madura, 
near the centre of the I'amil Mission field. A lady in England 
gAve, through H. Carre 'JMcker, Esq., the muuificejifc donation of 
£2,000 for the erection of a 'IVaining Institution at Benares, under 
the Rev. C. B. Leupoldt. Two trainetl teachers from Germany were 
sent out during 1861, and considerable progress bad been made 
with the buildings. 

ifight Beboolfl— The Rev. J J. Dennis, in the Report of the 
Nagercoil Mission, writes as follows : 

" To meet the case of children whose parents cannot afford to send them to 
School during the day, fij well ns that' of those who are too old to go to school, 
but who are anxious to learn, I have establishnil in 10 eongregattons in the 
District, Ni^ht Schools, to be taught by the Schoolmasters, or Catechiats, or 
both, according to the number of attenJants. A. co.nmenoement was made in 
November only, yet I am happy to say the snccesa has been encouraging. In 
10 schools for males, there are now, under ni>rhtly instruction, 1(1 young men 
and boys, and in T sehooU for females 6 % young women and girls. In no case 
do those who attend the night schools attend those held in the day, and very 
few at present ai'e able to read." 

Books in Mission Schools. — La.rge numbers of books are now 
published in India, by Government and School Book Societies, 
from wliich O'ery Christian sentiment, to use the words of the 
Bombay Director of Public Instruction, is deliberately "weeded 
out" However much this may accord with the Governmetit 
principle of " neutrality,"' is it right for a Missionary to use in his 
school a book from which every allusion to Him who sent him 
forth has been carefully expunged ? 

MlSCELUHTEODS BeUABKS. 

Mission Statistics. — As Dr. Mullens is about to publish very 
complete Mission Statistics, with a review of the progress made 
during the last ten years, the compiler has not deemed it advisa- 
ble to give details this year. In future issues an attempt will be 
mnde to show the exact advance in each nation during the twelve- 
months. 

Medical HissioilB. — The value of this agency " fur destroying 
prejudices and preparing the way for the reception of the Gospel of 
the blessed Saviour," is universally admitted. Dr. Paterson, Medi- 
cal Missionary, Madras, employs the following means to diffuse 
Christian truth among those who attend the Dispensary : 
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" la addition to the regular daily services end those on Sabbnth ntornings, 
it has always been our wont to distribute amon^ the p^itients, traute and por- 
tions of scripture such as we considered beat adapted to the peculiarities of indi- 
vidual cases. Besides the Taoiil fly-leaf wliich ire have been in the habit of 
giving to every patient under* tandinu that language, we have had another pre- 
pared in TeLu.^, and a third is now being translated into mndustani, for the 
use of Mahoraedans who come to us." 

Daring the year the R«v. J. Lowe, Medical Missionary in connec- 
tion with the London MiaaioTiary Society, came out to South Tra- 
vancore, and Dr. Valentine, of the United Preabyteriaii Church, join- 
ed the Mission in liaJi^utaDa. 

' Miaaionary Agencies. — The relative value of these is often dis- 
cussed ; but like the various members of the body all have their 
uses. Dr. Wilson of Bombay remarks in the last Mission Report : 
" There are several promiaing inquirers at present under the care of the Mis- 
sion, brouf;lit into connexion with it through its varied agencies and instrument- 
alities to all of which the Lord noiv, as in times past, is giving his blessing, in such 
ft way as to lead iia to recognize their suitablnnesi, without tiie disparagement 
or disproporti!)n:ite exaltation of any of them, whether predicatory, educational, 
editorial, traualational, or conversational ; or whether stationary or itinerative." 

Different Fields. — Tlie Hev. Dr. Duff thus points out the very 
unequal obstacles to be overcome in different parts of India : 

" That it is an easier matter to raise an entirely bsrbarous people to compara- 
tive civilization than it is to rnise a comparatively civilized Heatlien people to a 
higher and nohler type of civilization, is what all history aQirms. And the fact 
now stated would seem to indicate that what is trne of civilization, is true of 
evangsli nation too. At ail events, the fact is undoubted that, while the pro- 
gress of evangelization in any form has been so lamentably slow and contract- 
ed among the comparatively civilized Brahamical and Budhistical races, the 
progress at least of outward professional evangelism has been proportionally 
rapid and extensive among the rude ami unlettered Kerens of Biirm:di, tha 
devil- worshipping^ Shanars of Tinnevelly, and the wild hill tribes of Chota 
Nagpore to the West of Bengal. It ssems like the difference batween torning up 
the shrubless, treeless, raeadowed prairie, and the gigantic thick-aet forest, the 
tangled growth of a^jes. Are we, then, to leave the millions of Buddhists in 
Burmah and elsewhere and scores of millions of Brahmanical votaries in India 
because of the vastly greater difliculties in the way of their evangelization ? 
In the language of a protesting faith we may surely exclaim, God forbid." 
free Church Report, 1861, p. 43. 

Anticipated Oourse.— Mr. Macleod Wylie in " Bengal as a Field 
of Missions," quotes the following remarl^ by the lateMr. Thomason, 
in a letter ■written soon after ne was appointed Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of the North-West Provinces : 

" The proj^ress of Missionary labour is slow but visible. A great deal is 
done towards the gradual undermining of the system of false religions which 
prevail. Looking to the way in which Providence would ordinarily work such 
olianges, I think we may expect n giadnal preiiaralion for any (treat national 
cl.ange ;■ and then a rnpid derelopment whenever the change has decidedly 
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cotUmHiced. If we cnrefully eumine liistory we shntl find that generations 
passed nwHy in the gi'aduai aoeorapliahment of objects which our impatient ex- 
pectations vrish to see crowded into the brief space of ouf own lives. We must 
bear in patience and hope, and see labourer after labourer pass through the field, 
expectation after expectation disappointed, and at length be content to pass 
niirselves front the ata^ in full faith and confidence that Ood in his own way 
and in his omd time will bring about the great ends which his trath is pledged 
to accomplish. For us in the present day, the important practical oonsidera' 
tion is that each should labour ia his own part to help on the good work, and 
strive to bear his evidence to the trntii by example aad precept if not by 
direct instruction." 

* 

Prayer for a Blesainjr.— The section on Miasions may be ap- 
propriately concluded ill the words ofouewho, for more than quarter 
of a century, haa borne the burden a:id heat of the day in Bengal : 

" My own firm persuasion is, that whether we, the weary, toiling pioneers, 
ploughers, and sowers, shall be privileged to reap or hot, the reaping of a great 
liiirvest will yet be realised. Perhaps when the boaea of those who are now 
sowing in tears shall be rotting in the diist, aometliing like justice may be done 
to their principles ami motives, tlieir faith and perseverance, by those who shall 
then be reaping with joy, and gathering in the great world harvest of redeemed 
souls. In the face of myriads daily perishing, and in the face of myriads iu- 
stanlaneoDsly saved, under the mighty outpourinifS of the Spirit of icrace, I feel 
no disposition to enter into argument, discussion, or controversy With any one. 
Still my impulses and tendencies are to labour on amid sunshine and storm, to 
[eave all to God, to pray without ceasing that the Spirit may be poured out on 
Scotland, England, India, aud all lan^ls, in the full assurance that such out- 
pnurings woulil soon settle all controversies, put an end to all theorisings about 
modes and methods, and other immaterial details, and give us all so much to 
do with alarmed, convicted, and converted souls, as to leave no head, no heait, 
no spirit, no life for anything else. Tes ; I do devoutly declare that a great, 
wide-spread, universal revival would be the instantaneous and all satisfying 
solution of all our difBculties, at home and abroad I Oh, then, for such a 
revival ! How lonit. Lord, how Ions ? When wilt Thou rend Thy heavens 
and come down ? When will the stream descend ? These, and such like, are 
our daily aspirations. We are like the hart, thirsting, panting, braying for the 
water-brooks. We feel intensely that it is not argument, or discussion, or 
conlroversy that will ever win or convert a single soul to Rod ; that it is the 
Spirit's grace which alone can effectuate this ; and it is, in answer to believing, 
persevering, importunate prayer, that the Spirit usually descends with his 
awakening, convictin*, and converting influences. Our weapon, therefore, is 
more than ever the Word of God, and the arm that wields it, prayer." 

" Surrounded as we are by the bristling fences and the frowning bulworkg of 
a three thousand years' old heathenism, we crave the sympathies and the prayers 
of our brethren in more highly favoured lands. Painfully familiar as we are 
with the " hipe deferred" which " maketh the heart sick," we often feel fLiint, very 
faint ; yet, through 0-od's Brace, however faint, we have ever found ourselves 
•till " pnrsning," still holding on, with our face resolutely towards the enemy, 
whether confronting us in open battle, or merely evading the sharp edge of the 
•word of the Spirit, by timely flight. Our motto has ever been, " Onward ! on- 
ward I" no matter what might be the Bed S«b of diffioulties ahead of us. Bat, 
oh, as men— men of like feelings and infirmities as others— it would tend to 
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cheer end hearten ua diiX we fiad ounclvcs eHcorapaased witlt tbe symp&tliies 
■nd the prayers of brethren at a iliitaDoe. Not that Oail lias ever left ua with' 
out same witucas or manifestation of His favour. We have had our own share 
of Bpiritiul success ; a goodly amnber of souls; from first to last, hav« been con- 
verted to (Jod. For this vre feel deeply f^rateful. But we long for thousands, 
yea, tens of thousands, and. htindrMls of thousands, and millions I Will the 
Church at home, if wearied of giving its moneys, assist us by a united, mighty 
host aud array of prayers ? — liev. J)r. Duff. 

Obituaet Notices. 

Lady Oauning. — No death in India duriog the year occasioned 
such general rogret aa that of this amiable and accomplished lady, the 
beloved &iend of Queen V^ictoria. The sad event took place on tha 
15th November. She had spent some time at Darjiling, sketching 
the Himalayas, and eujoying the magaificeat scenery. In excellent 
health, she was looking forward with pleasure to an early return to 
England, and had already commenced preparationt^ for her depar- 
ture. _ On Iier way to Calcutta she caught fever in the .jungle at th« 
foot of the Hills, and after a few days illness, tbe disease terminat- 
ed fotally. Her remains were interred in a portion of the Barrnck- 
pore Park, afterwards consecrated as the burial gi'ound for the Gov- 
"emors General of India and their families. She lies not far from 
the beautiful gardens, where in homely dress, she herself often 
tended her favourite flowers. 

The following notices from the Bengali Press are extracted from 
the Indian R^'ormer: 

" We have had many Governors General, but the lady of not one took so 
lively ua interest in tbe welfare of India as Countess Canning. Her death 
must be regarded as a great calamity to Hindu women. She commiserated the 
liegraded condition of the females of this land, and endeavoured to elevate 
them. We have heard that she contributed Ea. 100 every montli to the fund 
for the re-marriage of Hindu widows. Mr. Bethunc's Girls' Scliool has betii 
hitherto sustained and kept up only by her liberiility. If spared to return to 
England, she would doubtless have pleaded there the cause of the women of this 
couutry. One of the chief objects of her. life seems to have been to remove the 
diatreas of womanhood, whether of India or elsewhere, She was unwearied in 
well doing." — Soma Prakaaha. 

" One day, while on a visit to the Medical College Hospital, Her Ladyship 
observed that female patients in that estiib lis lime nt were not waited on by 
nurses. The very. next day, she wrote to the then Principal of the College, Dr. 
IDatwell, requesliug him to employ six nurses on a salary per month of 8 Us, 
each, which she paid from her own pocket," — I'aridartkak. 

General Onblian. — This distinguished office- died at Suez on the 
23rd April on his way to England. He was in his 77th year. The 
following notice of his career is Irom the Indian, Statesman : 

" The death of Sir Mark Cubban, tbe late ex-Commissioner of Mysore, is nn 
event which has caused much regret, though it was by no means imeapecled. 
y for ua to dircU upon the past services of o.ie who may be caUcd 
32 
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the last of the oW school of Inilinn Stntesmen. Sir Mark Cubljon came to 
this country only one year after the defent nnd death of Tippoo nnd capture of 
Seriogapatam, and when Ihe firat Napoleon iiad only just been appointed First 
Consul. During the sinty years wliieli have since passed away. Sir Mark 
('iibboii has filled many high appointments, but to the present generation he is 
i't.>fly known as liariDg for »eariy thirty years ruled over Mysore with a power 
( approaching to a ilespotism. llonr tlie country has flourished under his 

. n>' '-'Hon if known thron<<hont India. Dniina; the previous period it had 
' ^n ,: .:. 'illy sinking into debt nnd nimrchy ; ivhereas it now exhibits a proa- 
■I'ritv wiiicli cim snarcely be seen elsewhere, whilst its finnniss show a yearly 
. ii'p us '.vhicli would gladden the heart of any Chancellor in the world. Strange 
to-sny that during the whole sixty years which had elapsed since Sir Mark 
Cubbon first landed at Madras, he had never once visited liurope ; aud there- 
fore it ia not surprising that even in his old age he should have turned a wistful 
eye towards England. Unfortunately 'Uie wisli was not destined to be gratitied. 
The change was not the one best adapted for lenjithening his days ; and he ex- 
piied at Suez in his seventy-seventh year. Upon his many public nnd private 
virtues it is needless to dilate. His liberality bordered on profusion without 
being unjust ; anil many will regret tluit his bones did not find their Inst rest- 
Tup; place in this country rather than amongst strangers in a foreigik land. 
From private sources however we learn that Dr. Campbell, who accompanied 
the deceased soldier and statesman, had resolved on carrying his remains to 
England, where we trust that they will find a tomb tilted for one who will ever 
be remembered in the annals of Mysore. 

" Sir Mark Cubbon belonged to an Isle of Man family, oiid vrna never marn- 
::d. He appears however to have regarded all young officers who were station- 
id at Bangalore as members of his own family; and there were few who had 
not recti vi' J from him at cue time or other the present of a horse or a gun. 
One anecdote may Iw related ns an instance of the lai-ge hearted generosity of 
'hi:' ii'ibic' rnce of Indian statesmen which have passed away. A young ofGcer 
:.i(l got into some sort of scinpe about a matter of four hundred rupees. Sir 
Mark Cubbon quietly jjressed the money upon hira, and said, — ' There, I shall 
nit nak ynn to ret\irn the money to me ; but when you are an old man be sure 
you help a young fdlow in the same way.' " 

G C. Barnes, Esq., B.— The Punjab Administration Report con- 
tains the following notice of this officer, who died at Hazaribangh, 
soon after hia appointnisnt to the offics of Foreign Secretary to the 
Qovernntent of India : 

" Death has depriveil the Punjab of one of its best Coram iasioners, Mr. O. 
':. Barnes, (!. B. In a brief career, few Indian administmtors have led a 
deeper impression on the institutions and the people of the country. The pupil 
of i'homason, he made, when a very junior officer, a settlement of the land 
revenue of the Gooi-gaon district, the. liberality of which, so great as io be 
doubtfully viewed by his master, has in n year of scarcity proved the stability 
of the tiines. Transferred to the hill district of Kangra, he persevered in the 
same policy, which has since been amply approved amidst the derangement 
elsewhere created by the sudden depreciation of agricultural produce. Called upon 
to act as a Civil Judge, he used the discretion allowed him to free the conduct 
of causes from technicalities, from delay, vexation, and expense, at a time 
when his view^ were less general than they have since become. The decisive 
■up press ion of an insurrection which occurred in 18iS-49t wag maiiily due to 
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his prompt resolution. He gained in nii unusual degree the nttachment of tho 
bill peopie, who still any in converjalion that they have had several just and 
good rulers, Itut that ' iSnroea Snhih' was tlieir ' Mit BAp' (father ami mother), 
tiiiiing from these simple tribes, he afterwards became Commissioner of the 
Ois-Sotlej States, and crowned a sucoesafii! adiniuiatrntion by confirming in 
tiieir allegiance, by means of sound counsel imd commanding influence, those 
powerful chiefs whose co-operation in 1857 contributed so essentially to the 
maintenance of British dominion. In him the Indian Governtuent lias lost a 
aagacious, able, and experienced officer, equal to tlie most important services." 

Sir Riohmondi Shakeapear. — The following sketch is from the 
Fi-iend of India : 

" India hos lost another worthy disciple of that peculiar school of * soldier- 
politicals' whereof ^ir John Malcolm may be considered at once the founder 
and the type. It has contributed to the marvellous structure of our eastern em- 
pire a succession of master builders, whose names will sited an enduiin^ lustre on 
the service to whicli they belonged. To their potent influences for good over 



cdinte the g^ood will of the countries we hohl in subjection. 

" Sir Kichmonil Shakespeni', Ao;eQt to the (iovcrnor General in Central India. 
whose lamented death from broucliitis occurred at Indore on the 28t!i ultimr. 
was one of the family favourably known in the Civil and Military Service vX 
India from an early period. He joined the bengal Artillery from Addiscoinbti 
about the end of 1838. After ten years of dull regimental routine in a periwl 
of profound pence, during which his mind was gradually accumulating.' sound 
knowledge nod his character becoming favourably developed, the British 
invasion of Aff|fhnnistnn suddenly offered a field well adapted to arouse the 
dormant energies of our officers, and lie was fortunate enough to be selected to 
accompany Majgr D'Arcy Todd of the Bengal Artillerjr, as an assistant on a 
political mission to Herat. With an ardent and chivalrous spirit of adventure 
tempered by prudence, a genial and generous nature, and good average abiU 
ities, he proved himself a most valuable acquisition to the mission. 
(Jn the 14th of May in the following year, 1840, he was deputed to 
KUiva to curry to a successful is^ue the negociations already begun by Captain 
James Abbot for the liberation of Jtussinn captives, whose detention as slaves 
in Toorkistan had been made a convenient pretext by Bussia for invading that 
country and thereby imperilling, as was supposed, at a critical period our pies- 
tige in Central Asia, 

" More fortunate than his gallant predecessor, who failed chiefly from want 
of the necessary credentials, Shakespear, following closely in Abbot's wake and 
armed with the requisite political powers from his own Government which the 
latter had lacked, reached Khiva on the 1 2th June, about three months after 
Abbot's departure for St. Petersburg. His efforts were speedily crowned with 
complete success. The Khan yielding to his urgent representations, agreed to 
make a full surrender of his human sport ; and tlie fiat went forth throughout 
the province of Khiva that all Russian captives should be brought into the 
Capital by a given day. With a puuctuality rarely enperienced in Asiatic diplo- 
macy, a large number of these unfortunates were duly made over to the British 
Envoy on the 5th of August, the veiy day fixed for liis departure for the Rus- 
siau frontier. Others joined his camp on the line of march, and by the i4th 
August the whole, amounting to 416 souls, were . transferred to his custody. 
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But tlier^lny still before liira, the nild Toorkman desert with ila lawless und 
turbulent tribes, where his Triend Abbot had but recently reaped bitter experi' 
Mice of treachery on all sides : he had, therefore, still but too much cause for 
anxiety and caution. It was destined that he should reap nothing but snccess 
and glory. OntlielStli Se]>tember he reached the Kttssisn fort of Novn 
Alexaodroffski, There, with his whole party of emancipated victims, be em- 
barked for Oochuk, where he anchored on 'the 23rd, and on the 1st October 
tivially delivered over his grateful proteges, to the Russian Commandant of 
Oreuburgh. What a proud and happy moinent must that have been for the 
young Artillery officer ! How infinitely preferable such a triumph to the 
greatest of victories gained by human slaughter- His task thus nobly done, 
lie hurried on to St. Fetersbui^ where a flattering reccptit)U airaited faini from 
the Kraperor- Not to be outdone in acts which grace humanity, the hitter res- 
tored to the Khivaus merchandise valued at one or two millions sterling, and— 
moi'e valuable tlian alt besiiiea~640 prisoners, among whom were many 
belonging to the wealthiest families in Khiva. ' Seldom, if ever, has a o^oei- 
ation been effected in the East so creditable to all parties concerned, nor, 
since the brightest days of chivalry, have the honors of Knighthood been more 
worthily won. Neither is it the least noticeable |iart of this remarkable drama, 
thnt the three chief actors therein were young officers of the Bengal Artillery, 
D'Arcy Todd, Jamea Abbot, and Richmond Shakeapear. 

" On Sir Richmond's retuni to India in 1841 a new field of distinction lay 
open before him, and again his good star prevailed. During his absence the 
Cabul tn^edy had been enacted. He was now to lake no mean part in aveng- 
ing it. Accompanying Sir Geoige Polioti as Military Secretary with the army 
of retribution, he sharetl in its glories on the victorious nurt^ to Cabul, and 
there it fell to bis euvied lot to take a distinguished part in the liberation of 
those British captives, in whose fate the anirions sympathies of the wh(^ nation 
li^d, for upwards of eight wenty months of prolonged suspense, been ooncentrat- 
ed. Puttmg himself at the head of 800 KuEzilbash horsemen, to treat foi 
whose active co-opcrnUon he had been deputed by General Pollock, and rightly 
judging that his personal example would operate as the mostieffectual stimulant 
to prompt exertion, he assumed the responaibiltty of command. With cfaarae- 
teriatic ardour, he urged an immediate advance to the rescue of his oouBtrymen 
and countrywomen. These latter had fortunately contrived meanwhile to bribe 
their gnards in the valley of Bameean, when on the very eve of being carried 
across the Toorkistan frontier into what seemed hopeless slavery. Escorted by 
these mercenary and still donbtbl allies, they were hastening across the lofty 
mountain passes of Hindoo Khoosh to the British cnmp, in hourly peril of 
being intercepted by some of Mahomed Akbar's scattered forces. They bad 
just crossed the Kidoo Mountain 14,000 feet above the aea, when Sir Bichmood 
dhakespear's nnexpected appearance on the scene, with his gallant little band 
of horsemen, dissipated all remaining fears and bade the fugitives rq'oice at 
their accomplished deliverance. A few more hours sufficed to restore I^idy 
Sale to her gallant husbanfl'a arms, and her sister heroine in misfortune to the 
safe custody of British bayonets. Memorable indeed was that happy meeting 
of the rescuers and the rescued on the heights of Snffed Kak, crowned «n either 
side by British soldiers whoee exulting cheers rent the air, But the ha[ipi- 
est actor in that exciting scene must, without doubt, have been the brave 
young knight whom Providence had thus, a second tim^ selected as an instru- 
ment of merciful deliverance to the captive. Henctforth he was a made 
man, and, having chosen a political career as best suited to liis genins and 
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most con^niBl to his feeliags, he sacceuively filled the posts of Besident 
at the Courts of Owalior, Jodpore, Barods, and Indore. For n brief iutervri, 
during the second Sikh war, he rejoined hia Regiment and rendereil good 
aervice in command of a heavy Batterv in the hiird fonght fields of ChilUan- 
walla and Groojerst. His honorable and useful career amply fulfilled the 
proHiiae of his -youth, and when at last so prematurely arrested by death, he 
occupied the diatiuguiahed post of Governor General's Agent for Ceutnd India, 
and was stttl regarded as a rising man." 

Colonel Baird Smith, 0. B— The following notice is fi-om the 
Indian Reformer: 

" We have to record with deep, regret the death of Colonel Baird Smith, 
C. B., on board the Oandia, off Madras. Colonel Baird Smith came out to 
rndia in 1838, and joined the Madras Engiueers. The following year, he 
joined the Beugal corps, tn 1840, he was connected with tlie Canal Depart- 
meat of the North- West under Sir Proby Cautlcy, to which he rernained attach* 
ed for IS years. In the two Sikh wars, in 1345 and 1S49, he played no mean 
part. In .850, he went to Europe, and was sent by the "Court of Directors to 
study the irrigation works of Piedmont and Lombardy ; the result of which 
study is embodied in a worlc published by that Court. About the same time, 
he visited North America. On his return to India in. 1353, he joined Sir Firoby 
Oautley, on whose retirement in the following year, he became Superintendent 
of Irrigation in the North- West. At the siege of Delhi, Colonel Smith rendered 
TaUiable services as an Engineer. In 1838, he was appointed Master of the 
Calcutta Mint. The services he rendered to humanity by his Report on the 
Famine of 1360-61 are known to the world. Colonel Baird Smith died in the 
44th year of liia age, leaving a name which posterity will not willingly let die." 

BabU Harish Ohonder Mookeijea.— The Indian Refininer thus 
describes the career of the late Editor of the Hiiidu, Pati-iot. 

" Harish Chander Mookerjea was n remarkable man- Boru of poor parents, 
and unblessed in youth with the benefits of a liberal education, he pursued after 
knowledge under peculiar difficulties. Endowed with fine abilities, and possessed 
of a vast deal of energy and no inconsiderable amount of vivacity of spirit, Ilarisb 
supplied the defects of his early education, and raised liimself almost to a footing of 
equality with the besteducatedof his countrymen. The desire of literary distinction 
seems to have animated him from early youth. He began to write in the corret- 
pondcnce coliimnsoftbenewspapersof thedny. He l>a»kme a regular contributor 
to the Hindoo Inielligencer. In conjunction with others, he got up the Hikdiio 
Patriot., which, he afterwards bought, but which yielded him no pecuniary re- 
turn till the begi\ming of 1858. Harish commenced life as a writer on a small 
pittance, in the late firm of Messrs. TuUoh and Company ; whence in 1843 he 
went to the office of the Military Auditor Genera! on a salary of Us. 29 per 
month. So rapid was the promotion which his talents procured him, that two 
months before his death, his salary, had been raised to 400 Its. Harish was a 
clever party-writer. <He had a £eart-hatred of the non-official Anglo-Indian 
community. He supported the cause of tiie Zemindars with unscrupulous zed. 
That he vindicated the rights of the ryots in connection with the Indigo syetem, 
was a mere accident. Had Bengali Zemindars been Indigo Planters, and had 
they pursued the same iniquitous course with the present body of Planters, we 
doubt, whether Harish would have spoken one word a^inst them ; as it is, 
tbe editor of the Hindu Patriot never vented his indignation against the name* 
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leaa atrocities committed by Bengali Landholders. Guided by no high moral 
prindple, and unaniinated with eidigbtened patriotism, be delighted only in in- 
tellectutil gliidintorship, and recklessly advocated the cause of the party to which 
be was blindly attached. Destitute ~ot tite spirit of a reformer, Hurish defend- 
ed every thing Hindu. The most absurd social and iiioml institutions tliat 
ever disgraced the souiety of any age, found a warm and insit^nious advocate in 
the Bhowanipore editor. He repcidiuted the idolatrons faith of his country, 
yet inconsistently enough, countenanced its religioiia celebmtious. Like many 
of our educated countrj-meu, he had no reli^cioiis faith properly speaking ; nor 
was he exact in morals. Harish Chunder Mookerjea ivns an exaggerated type 
of Young Bengal." 

A Calcutta Journal considered that Hariali Cliunder by his " pal- 
liations of his countiymen'a shortcominga did more mischief to them 
than their worst possible enemies could devise," It is added, 

" We declare that peo]»le, who whatever be their moral convictions or 
personal habits, still keep up an outward sliow of respect for the diabo- 
Ileal practices of the worst heathenism that ever hehl mankind in guilty thral- 
dom, and who convince the vulgar of the possibility of uniting the highest in- 
tellectual attainments, with the grossest spiritual de<;radation, with the perver- 
sion of all sense of ri^ht and wroui;, of- the obligations of rank, capacity, and 
talent, are without principle and without conscience. The circnmstaiice that 
there should be so many highly intelligent natives, thoroughly conversant with 
our literature and its achievements in every department of human knowledge, 
in the prime and vigour of their faculties, actually palteriiu; with the claims of 
the age, of their inward faith, the most valuable portion of their being, and with 
those of their unhappy country, on the foolish plea of unprepared ness to en- 
counter social disabilities, is Indicative alike of the little good our Colleges Iiave 
done, and of the fearful tone of the society in which they live and move, that 
imparts to those within its bosom no abiding, elevating sense of man's duty." 

Bishop Dealtry.— The Madras Obaei-ver gives the following 
sketch of the late Bishop of Madras : 

Of his, early life we know but little, except that lie was bom near 
Ferrybridge in Yorkshire. For many years he was a member of 
the Wesleyan Society, and a Local Preacher in that communion ; 
and to this fact he owed some of the most striking and admirable 
features of his character. , He gi-aduated at Catherine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and was 'ordained on the curacy of Little St. Maiy's in Cam- 
bridge. He came out as a Chaplain to Calcutta in 1829, and la- 
boured for about 20 years as Pastor of the old Mission Church, 
which has the largest congregation in Calcutta. His ministrations 
during that period were eminently blessed, and he proved himself 
unquestionably a first rate Parish Minister. In 1835 he was ap- 
pointed Archdeacon of Calcutta, whiehoffice he held until ill health 
compelled him to go to England in 1848. 

"Whilst in England he was appointed Minister of St. John's Bed- 
foi-d Row, on the secession of tlie Hon and Rev. Baptist Noel, 
until in the latter part of 1849 he was called to the See of Madras, 
and was consecrated in December of that year. He arrived amongst 
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US in February 1850, and for eleven years he has faithfully and 
prayerfully administered the affairs of this Diocese, much beloved 
botli by Clergy and Xiaity., In 1H58, on the lamented death ofthat 

freat and good man, Bishop Wilson, he held the high dignity of 
[etropolitan. 

Bishop Dealtby's strongest point was his preaching. He was 
unquestionably a prea<:her of the first class, — full of energy, solemn- 
ity, and affection. His sermons were remarkable for tbeii' skilful 
construction and riclmess in Gospel truth ; and though never elo- 
quent, he was always pow.ei'ful and effective. If there waa ono 
characteristic which more than any other distinguished the late 
Bishop, it was that he was pre-eminently a man of prayer. Of this 
we had [personal knowledge, and those wlio know liim best were 
most acquainted with his prayerful habits. Of. the kindness of his 
natural disposition, his generosity and hospitality, our readera are ■ 
all witnesses. One thing must be mentioned before we close this 
obituary notice, — a characteristic in which we always especially de- 
lighted, — the late Bishop was pre-eminently free from sectarianism. 
His heart was open towards all that love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity, and he truly and cordially acknowledged as a Bvother 
every member of Christ's Church under every denomination. 

His end was most peaceful, — perfect peace. All cares of office, 
all earthly bonds, seemed loosed. He rejoiced in hope of the glory 
of God. No complaint passed his lips : all was serenity and holy 
waiting upon God. We were privileged to witness this triumph 
of laith, and it was truly edifying. Ihe last woi^ds we heard from 
him were—" Preaoh Christ, my frie.nd ; preach Christ to the 
END ; Christ Jesus, All-Sufficiekt, and Sufficient fob all !" 

Mrs.Miillena. — Thefollowing notice is from the i7idia)iii«/(»'mer; 

" Suddenly cut oif in the vigour of iroraanhond, in the maturtty of her intellect, 
and ia the midst of the highest usefulness, Mts. Mullens ia univerSDUy refit- 
ted by the religious pubKc of India. It is no ciaggerntion to any that her 
death hns sprenil a gloom not only over the particular Mission of wliicli she was 
so bright a light, but over the eutire missionary circle in India. Hannah 
Catherine Mulleris waa no ordinary woman. Daiighterpf one of the most devot- 
ed missionaries in Bengal — the late lamented Mr. Lncroix, she early caught 
that missionary spirit which aniirmlcd her during nil the years of her earthly 
pilgrimage. Though burdened with the cares of a large family, she found time 
not only to instruct the native Christian women of her mission, bnt extended 
her work of faith and labour of love to the benighted daughters of heathenism. 
Xor were her beneficent efforts confined to the narrow sphere in whicli she 
moved. Familiar with the Bengali language in which her father preached so 
well, bnd gifted with considerable powers of mind, she wrote books, both in 
English and the vernacular, which arc of no Small service to the infant Church 
in India. Not to speak of all hci writings, the story of fhalmnni and Karuna, 
which a contemporary critic has compared to the masterly fictions ofDe Foe, is 
not only read in Hengal in the language of which it was originally written, but 
by being translated into many of the vernacular dialects of the conntrr, is, at 
this moment, affording entertainment and instruction to the ladies of Up^ier 
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and Southern ladui, and shedding; the lij;)it of the Gospel into the dark zenanas 
of Gujarat and Mahsraslitra. Throujjh this and her other works, Mrs. Mullens, 
thoDgh dead, yet apeaketh." 

Mm. Bpratt.— This lady, the wife of the Rev. T Spratt, Principa,! 
of the Church Miesionary Training Institution, Palamcottah, died 
at Colombo, on the 6th November 1861. Tlie sister of two 
Missionaries in Tinnevelly, she joined them in 1849, and for some 
time conducted a Normal Sahool for Female Teachers. After heV 
marriage she resided at Palamcottah, the Central Station. Uniting 
the strictest attention to order with a moat olaliging disposition, 
she not only faithfully discharged her own immediate duties, but 
attended with promptitude and pleasure to the many commissions 
entrusted to her by Mis.iionaries at out-stations. Like Pbebe, the 
" servant of the church which is at Cenchrea," she was indeed a 
" Buccourer of many." 

Rev. -J. H- IiCcUer.— The following brief notice is extracted &om 
the Madras Observer : 

" Mr. Lechler came to India in connection with the Church Missionnry 
Society in 1334, and Laboured one year with the lute Mr. Hheniua. In 1S35 
both those valued brethren dissolved their connection with the Church Society, 
and Mr. Lechler joined the London Missionary Society, i^'or 20 years he has 
laboured most faithfully in the Salem district. His death on the 17th June 
was most unexpected. On Sunday the Itith, he preached three times at his 
own station. During the night he was seized with cholera, and as soon as it 
was known, kind friends at the station did every thing in their power to check 
the disease— but in vain. He gradually sunk, till at half past ten o'clock on 
Monday morning he was taken to his rest. His eldest daughter, who was at 
the time living on the Shcvaroy Hills, came down only two hours before her 
father's death, and heard his last words, expressive of the most perfect resigna- 
tion to his Heavenly Father's will iu removing him from earth." 

EoT. P p. flchaflter. — The death of this Missionary took place 
at Palamcottah on the 15th December. He was bom in a moun- 
tain village in Switzerland ; hence in one of the innocent jokes 
of which he was so fond, he boasted that he was the Missionary of 
highest birth in India. His Christian simplicity of character and 
kind disposition caused him to be beloved by all. In addition to 
zealous labours in other departments of Missionary duty, he prepared 
several books in Tamil, which are held in high esteem. He waa 
piivileged to spend S4 years in India in his Master's work. 

Rev. Oopinath Nuudy.— This Native Missionary was baptised 
by the Eev. Dr. Duff. He afterwards went to North India, where 
he laboured in connection with the American Presbyterian Board 
for a period of 21 yeai-s. He died after an illness of two d^s only. 
The Sunday before he was called away, he was permitted to baptize 
5 adults in his Church at Futtehpore. 

Eq7 a. O. Oathbert, M.A - The Calcutta Christian Inidligen- 
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osr has the following notice of the death of t^ii^ MisBlonary, far- 
merlv the Calcutta Corresponding Secretarir of the Ohurcji Misskiu- 
»ry Society : 

" The melanclioly eTBnt took place quite uneipectedly, after a brief iUncM, 
at a friend's hoose at Blackrock, near Dublin, on the 9Snd October. Mr. Cuth- 
belt left Calcutta after a fifteen years' residence, for England in December 1 8S0. 
Hia heahh had &ited him considerably during the tws previoos years ; and 
those wbo knew him intimately were aware what deep inroada the dimate 
had been ma^ag upon his naturally nbuat conatitution. In 18i9, eepedaUy, 
he sufficed from a aerew and protracted disorder, which only bis stoical en- 
durance and self-forgetfulneas enabled bim, under skilful m^ical treatment, 
and with God's blessing, to bear up against ; atruggliog on at hia laborious post 
under sufferings which might bare seemed t« ivarrant bis seeking restoration 
to healtb by immediate return to Europe. But in matters which concerned 
only, or chiefly himself, our friend was always slow of moving, aud rather waited 
the direction of otiiers providentially calted to guide, than aougbt to ik^a a 
course for himself. It waa not till the invitation oame from hmne that he seeuia 
to have seriously thought of leaving his work in Indie. 

" His faithful zeal and nncompramising cbaraaler sometimes brought him 
into coUision witli the opinion of others, but evan those who differed froin lii][n, 
respected the honesty sincerity of the loau." 

Rev S. OacfcinfT. — This young WeslayaaMiaaiooary died at Ban- 

faiore on the 30th April 1861, about 9 months after he lauded ^^ 
adia. He had made very satis&ctoiy advancement in the Tamil 
language and gave promiae of speedy efficiency. His laafi words 
were " Christ is here," 

Rev. 0. Green.— The following notice is from the Bombay Gitar- 
dian : 

" We deeply regret to announce the decease of the Ear. C. Green, Secretary 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the pastor of Trinity 
Chapel (Bombay). Mr. Green had been only about ten months in the country, 
but had won for himself a place in the warmest affections not only of the con- 
gregation of Trinity Chapel, but of the Christian community geaerally." 

Ker. B. B. Batty, M- A.— After gaining distinguished honors as 
a scholar and obtaining a fellowBhip, he offered hia services to the 
Church Misaionary Society. He was appointed to Amritsar ; but 
within a few months i^r his arrival he died at that station. 
While the Calcutta Committee "deplore the frustration of those 
liopes of future usefulness which the ms^tsty oi hia Christian 
character, his devoted zeal, and eminent attainments had led them 
to entertain, they would hope that Uie example of his self-sacrific- 
ing career will excite otiters at our universities to offer themselves 
with a like willing mind for the work, to fill up the many blanks 
in the North India Missioos." 

Rev. H Townley.— Though forty years have elapsed since the 
Rev. H. Townley left India, nis death on the 9th August deserves to 
be recorded. 

83 
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" He was a man of property and he set a fine example by freely consecrat- 
ing it as well as himseu to the service of his Lord. He c^me to India with 
his wife, and returned at his own expense, and gave in this and other ways not 
less than S0,0)0 Rs, to the London Missionary Society. He came to Calcutta 
in ISlfi, and aUhouffh he remained but sin years, he gathered a Christian 
Church into a fellowship ; built Union Chapel ; did much to promote the pros- 
perity of the London Missionary Society, and left behind him a name wbich is 
still fresh and fragrant in the hearts of all who knew him."* 

Rev. Dr. Boax.— Soon after he left College he offered his servicea 
to the London Miaaionary Society, and was ordained to the work of 
an evangelist to the heathen in 183i. On his arrival in Calcutta, 
" the pulpit.in Union Chapel was vacant and afl«r preaching a few 
Sabhathfl, Mr. Boaz received an ummimoua call fi-om the church 
and congregation to become their pastor. This call was seconded 
Ly the advice and concurj-enee of all the brethren in the Mission. 
He laboured in this sphere for nearly 25 years. His health at last 
gave way, and he waa obliged to return to England, where he died 
on the 13th October 1861. Dr. Boaz was an active member of all 
the i-eligious Societies in Calcutta. His liberality and kindness 
were great. His literary labours were not few." 

He&lth of Missionaries.- So far as the compiler has been able 
to learn, only 5 European Missionaries died in India during 1861, 
which is about one per cent, of the entire number. Some Missions 
liave been remarkably fiivoiired in respect of health. The last 
Report of the American Madura Mission contains the following 
passage : 

" There have been now, in all, 81 Missionaries with their wives associated 
with the Missiooi and it is a remarkable fsct, demanding gratitude to God, 
that for nearly fourteen years there has been no death of an adult member." 

The American Arcot Mission bear the following testimony : 
" In all these eleven years no Missionary has been removed by death. Loved 
ones have drooped and died by oiir side and our path has often been low down 
in deep valleys of sorrow. Yet none have died of whom we oimnot confidently 
say, 'they live for ever.' Doubtless they look down upon us from the serene 
heights which they have attained, and why should not we, this day, leave the 
valleys and the plains for the Delectable mountains, and echo back their song <^ 
praise ?" 

• Report of Bene*! Auxiliary to L. M. S. for 18C1. 
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